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The papers composing this volume treat of the 
inner rather than of the outer life of» Japan, — for which 
reason they have been grouped under the title Kokoro 
(heart). Written with the above character, this word 
signifies also mind, in the emotional sense; spirit; 
courage; resolve; sentiment; affection; and inner mean- 
^^g>— just as we say in English, "the heart of things." 
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Fukuoka prison, saw among the toilers a face that ha 
been four years photographed upon his brain. "Wh 
is that man?" he asked the guard. "A thief," was th 
reply, — "registered here as Kusabe." The detectiv 
walked up to the prisoner and said: — 

"Kusabe is not your name. Nomura Teichi, yo 
are needed in Kumamoto for murder." The felon cor 
fessed all. 

I went with a great throng of people to witness th 
arrival at the station. I expected to hear and se 
anger; I even feared possibilities of violence. Th 
murdered officer had been much liked; his relative 
would certainly be among the spectators; and a Kums 
moto crowd is not very gentle. I also thought to fin( 
many police on duty. My anticipations were wrong. 

The train halted in the usual scene of hurry am 
noise, — scurry and clatter of passengers wearing geta,- 
screaming of boys wanting to sell Japanese newspaper 
and Kumamoto lemonade. Outside the barrier w 
waited for nearly five minutes. Then, pushed throug 
the wicket by a police-sergeant, the prisoner appearec 
— a large wild-looking man, with head bowed dowi 
and arms fastened behind his back. Prisoner an 
guard both halted in front of the wicket; and the peop] 
pressed forward to see — but in silence. Then the o 
ficer called out, — 

"Sugihara San! Sugihara O-Elibi! is she present? 

A slight small woman standing near me, with 
child on her back, answered, '* Hail" and advance 
through the press. This was the widow of the murdere 
man; the child she carried was his son. At a wave \ 
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the officer's hand the crowd fell back, so as to leave a 
dear space about the prisoner and his escort. In that 
space the woman with the child stood facing the 
murderer. The hush was of death. 

Not to the woman at all, but to the child only, did 
the officer then speak. He spoke low, but so clearly 
that I could catch every syllable: — 

"Little one, this is the man who killed your father 
four years ago. You had not yet been bom; you were 
in your mother's womb. That you have no father to 
love you now is the doing of this man. Look at him 
—[here the officer, putting a hand to the prisoner's 
chm, sternly forced him to lift his eyes] — look well at 
Wm, little boy! Do not be afraid. It is painful; but it 
is your duty. Look at him!" 

Over the mother's shoulder the boy gazed with eyes 
widely open, as in fear; then he began to sob; then 
tears came; but steadily and obediently he still looked 
—looked — looked — straight into the cringing face. 
The crowd seemed to have stopped breathing. 
I saw the prisoner's features distort; I saw him sud- 
Wy dash himself down upon his knees despite his 
fetters, and beat his face into the dust, crying out the 
wMe in a passion of hoarse remorse that made one's 
• l^eart shake : — 

"Pardon! pardon! pardon me, little one! That 1 
^id— not for hate was it done, but in mad fear only, in 
^y desire to escape. Very, very wicked I have been; 
&^t unspeakable wrong have I done you! But now 
for my sin I go to die. I wish to die; 1 am glad to 
^ie! Therefore, O little one, be pitiful! — forgive me!" 
The child still cried silently. The officer raised 
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the shaking criminal; the dumb crowd parted left and 
right to let them by. Then, quite suddenly, the whole 
multitude began to sob. And as the bronzed guardian 
passed, I saw what I had never seen before, — what few 
men ever see, — what I shall probably never see again, 
— the tears of a Japanese policeman. 

The crowd ebbed, and left me musing on the 
strange morality of the spectacle. Here was justice un- 
swerving yet compassionate, — forcing knowledge of a 
crime by the pathetic witness of its simplest result. 
Here was desperate remorse, praying only for pardon 
before death. And here was a populace — perhaps the. 
most dangerous in the Empire when angered — compre- 
hending all, touched by all, satisfied with the contrition 
and the shame, and filled, not with wrath, but only with 
the great sorrow of the sin, — through simple deep ex- 
perience of the difficulties of life and the weaknesses of 
human nature. 

But the most significant, because the most Oriental, 
fact of the episode was that the appeal to remorse had 
been made through the criminal's sense of fatherhood, 
— that potential love of children which is so large a 
part of the soul of every Japanese. 

There is a story that the most famous of all Japanese 
robbers, Ishikawa Common, once by night entering a 
house to kill and steal, was charmed by the smile of a 
baby which reached out hands to him, and that he re- 
mained playing with the little creature until all chance 
of carrying (ftit his purpose was lost 
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It is not hard to believe this story. Every year the 
police records tell of compassion shown to children by 
professional criminals. Some months ago a terrible 
murder case was reported in the local papers, — the 
slaughter of a household by robbers. Seven persons 
had been literally hewn to pieces while asleep; but the 
pohce discovered a little boy quite unharmed, crying 
alone in a pool of blood; and they found evidence un- 
mistakable that the men who slew must have taken great 
care not to hurt the child. 






n. 

THE GENIUS OF JAPANESE 
CIVILISATION. 

I. 

Without losing a single ship or a single 1 
Japan has broken down the power of China, mi 
new Korea, enlarged her own territory, and change 
whole political face of the East. Astonishing a: 
has seemed politically, it is much more astonishing 
chologically ; for it represents the result of a vast 
of capacities with which the race had never beei 
dited abroad, — capacities of a very high order, 
psychologist knows that the so-called "adoptic 
Western civilisation" within a time of thirty years 
not mean the addition to the Japanese brain o: 
organs or powers previously absent from it. He \ 
that it cannot mean any sudden change in the n 
or moral character of the race. Such changes ar 
made in a generation. Transmitted civilisation ' 
much more slowly, requiring even hundreds of yei 
produce certain permanent psychological results. 

It is in this light that Japan appears the mos 
traordinary country in the world; and the most wo 
ful thing in the whole episode of her "Occident 
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tion" is that the race brain could bear so heavy a 
shock. Nevertheless, though the fact be unique in 
human history, what does it really mean? Nothing 
more than rearrangement of a part of the pre-existing 
machinery of thought Even that, for thousands of 
brave young minds, was death. The adoption of Western 
civilisation was not nearly such an easy matter as un- 
thinking persons imagined. And it is quite evident 
that the mental readjustments, effected at a cost which 
remains to be told, have given good results only along 
directions in which the race had always shown capa- 
cities of special kinds. Thus, the appliances of Western 
industrial invention have worked admirably in Japanese 
hands, — have produced excellent results in those crafts 
at which the nation had been skilful, in other and 
quainter ways, for ages. There has been no transfor- 
mation, — nothing more than the turning of old abilities 
into new and larger channels. The scientific professions 
tell the same story. For certain forms of science, such 
as medicine, surgery • (there are no better surgeons in 
the world than the Japanese), chemistry, microscopy, the 
Japanese genius is naturally adapted; and in all these 
it has done work already heard of round the world. In 
war and statecraft it has shown wonderful power; but 
throughout their history the Japanese have been charac- 
terised by great military and political capacity. Nothing 
remarkable has been done, however, in directions foreign 
to the national genius. In the study, for example, of 
Western music, Western art. Western literature, time 
would seem to have been simply wasted.* These things 

* In one Umited sense. Western art has influenced Japanese 
literature and drama; but the character of the influence proves the 

Kokoro, Z 
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make appeal extraordinary to emotional life with us; 
they make no such appeal to Japanese emotional life. 
Every serious thinker knows that emotional transforma- 
tion of the individual through education is impossible. 
To imagine that the emotional character of an Oriental 
race could be transformed in the short space of thirty 
years, by the contact of Occidental ideas, is absurd 
Emotional life, which is older than intellectual life, anc 
deeper, can no more be altered suddenly by a change 
of milieu than the surface of a mirror can be changec 
by passing reflections. All that Japan has been able t( 
do so miraculously well has been done without an] 
self-transformation; and those who imagine her emo 
tionally closer to us to-day than she may have beei 
thirty years ago ignore facts of science which admit o 
no argument. 

S5rmpathy is limited by comprehension. We ma] 
sympathise to the same degree that we understand 
One may imagine that he sympathises with a Japanes< 
or a Chinese; but the sympathy can never be real tc 
more than a small extent outside of the simplest phase 
of common emotional life, — those phases in which chile 
and man are at one. The more complex feelings o 

racial diflferences to which I refer. European plays have been re 
shaped for the Japanese stage, and European novels rewritten fo 
Japanese readers. But a literal version is rarely attempted ; for th( 
original incidents, thoughts, and emotions would be unintelligible t< 
the average reader or play-goer. Plots are adopted; sentiments an< 
incidents are totally transformed. "The New Magdalen" become 
a Japanese girl who married an Eta. Victor Hugo's Les MiserabU 
becomes a tale of the Japanese civil war; and Enjolras a Japanes 
student. There have been a few rare exceptions, including th 
marked success of a literal translation of the Sorrows of Werthei 
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the Oriental have been composed by combinations of 
experiences, ancestral and individual, which have had 
no really precise correspondence in Western life, and 
which we can therefore not fully know. For converse 
reasons, the Japanese cannot, even though they would, 
give Europeans their best sympathy. 

But while it remains impossible for the man of the 
West to discern the true colour of Japanese life, either 
intellectual or emotional (since the one is woven into 
the other), it is equally impossible for him to escape 
the conviction that, compared with his own, it is very 
small. It is dainty; it holds delicate potentialities of 
rarest interest and value; but it is otherwise so small 
that Western life, by contrast with it, seems almost 
supernatural. For we must judge visible and measur- 
able manifestations. So judging, what a contrast be- 
tween the emotional and intellectual worlds of West and 
East! Far less striking that between the frail wooden 
streets of the Japanese capital and the tremendous 
solidity of a thoroughfare in Paris or London. When 
one compares the utterances which West and East have 
given to their dreams, their aspirations, their sensations, 
"^a Gothic cathedral with a Shinto temple, an opera 
^y Verdi or a trilogy by Wagner with a performance 
of geisha, a European epic with a Japanese poem, — 
how incalculable the difference in emotional volume, in 
^aginative power, in artistic synthesis ! True, our music 
^ an essentially modem art; but in looking back through 
all our past the difference in creative force is scarcely 
Jess marked, — not surely in the period of Roman 
magnificence, of marble amphitheatres and of aque- 
ducts spanning provinces, nor in the Greek period 
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of the divine in sculpture and of the supreme in litera- 
ture. 

And this leads to the subject of another wonderful 
fact in the sudden development of Japanese power. 
Where are the outward material signs of that immense 
new force she has been showing both in productivity 
and in war? Nowhere! That which we miss in her 
emotional and intellectual life is missing also from her 
industrial and commercial life, — largeness! The land 
remains what it was before; its face has scarcely been 
modified by all the changes of Meiji. The miniature 
railways and telegraph poles, the bridges and tunnels, 
might almost escape notice in the ancient green of the 
landscapes. In all the cities, with the exception of the 
open ports and their little foreign settlements, there 
exists hardly a street vista suggesting the teaching. of 
Western ideas. You might journey two hundred miles 
through the interior of the country, looking in vain for 
large manifestations of the new civilisation. In no place 
do you find commerce exhibiting its ambition in gigantic 
warehouses, or industry expanding its machinery under 
acres of roofing. A Japanese city is still, as it was ten 
centuries ago, little more than a wilderness of wooden 
sheds, — picturesque, indeed, as paper lanterns are, but 
scarcely less frail. And there is no great stir and noise 
anywhere, — no heavy traffic, no booming and rumbling, 
no furious haste. In Tokyo itself you may enjoy, if 
you wish, the peace of a country village. This want of 
visible or audible signs of the new-found force which is 
now menacing the markets of the West and changing 
the maps of the far East gives one a queer, I might 
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even say a weird feeling. It is almost the sensation 
received when, after climbing through miles of silence 
to reach some Shinto shrine, you find voidness only 
and solitude, — an elfish, empty little wooden structure, 
mouldering in shadows a thousand years old. The 
strength of Japan, like the strength of her ancient faith, 
needs little material display: both exist where the 
deepest real power of any great people exists, — in the 
Race Ghost. 



IL 

As I muse, the remembrance of a great dty comes 
back to me, — a city walled up to the sky and roaring 
^e the sea. The memory of that roar returns first; 
then the vision defines: a chasm, which is a street, 
between moimtains, which are houses. I am tired, be- 
cause I have walked many miles between those pre- 
cipices of masonry, and have trodden no earth, — only 
slabs of rock, — and have heard nothing but thunder of 
tumult. Deep below those huge pavements I know 
^tte is a cavernous world tremendous: systems under- 
lying systems of ways contrived for water and steam 
^d fire. On either hand tower facades pierced by 
^res of tiers- of windows, — cliffs of architecture shutting 
out the sun. Above, the pale blue streak of sky is cut 
*^y a maze of spidery lines, — an infinite cobweb of 
^ectric wires. In that block on the right there dwell 
^e thousand souls; the tenants of the edifice facing it 
P^y the annual rent of a million dollars. Seven millions 
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scarcely covered the cost of those bulks overshadowing 
the square beyond, — and there are miles of such. 
Stairways of steel and cement, of brass and stone, with 
costliest balustrades, ascend through the decades and 
double-decades of stories; but no foot treads them. By 
water-power, by steam, by electricity, men go up and 
down; the heights are too dizzy, the distances too great, 
for the use of the limbs. My friend who pays rent 
of five thousand dollars for his rooms in the fourteenth 
story of a monstrosity not far off has never trodden his 
stairway. I am walking for curiosity alone; with a 
serious purpose I should not walk: the spaces are too 
broad, the time is too precious, for such slow exertion, 
— men travel from district to district, from house to 
office, by steam. Heights are too great for the voice 
to traverse; orders are given and obeyed by machinery. 
By electricity far-away doors are opened; with one 
touch a hundred rooms are lighted or heated. 

And all this enormity is hard, grim, dumb; it is the 
enormity of mathematical power applied to utilitarian 
ends of solidity and durability. These leagues of palaces, 
of warehouses, of business structures, of buildings de- 
scribable and indescribable, are not beautiful, but sinister. 
One feels depressed by the mere sensation of the enor- 
mous life which created them, life without sympathy; of 
their prodigious manifestation of power, power without 
pity. They are the architectural utterance of the new 
industrial age. And there is no halt in the thunder of 
wheels, in the storming of hoofs and of human feet To 
ask a question, one must shout into the ear of the ques- 
tioned; to see, to understand, to move in that high- 
pressure medium, needs experience. The unaccustomed 
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feels the sensation of being in a panic, in a tempest, in 
a cyclone. Yet all this is order. 

The monster streets leap rivers, span seaways, with 
bridges of stone, bridges of steel. Far as the eye can 
reach, a bewilderment of masts, a web-work of rigging, 
conceals the shores, which are cliffs of masonry. Trees 
in a forest stand less thickly, branches in a forest mingle 
less closely, than the masts and spars of that immeasur- 
able maze. Yet all. is order. 



III. 

Generally speaking, we construct for endurance, the 
Japanese for impermanency. Few things for common 
use are made in Japan with a view to durability. The 
straw sandals worn out and replaced at each stage of a 
journey; the robe consisting of a few simple widths 
loosely stitched together for wearing, and unstitched 
3gain for washing; the fresh chopsticks served to each 
new guest at a hotel; the light shoji frames serving at 
^Qce for windows and walls, and repapered twice a 
y^ar; the mattings renewed every autumn, — all these are 
but random examples of countless small things in daily 
lue that illustrate the national contentment with imper- 
manency. 

What is the story of a common Japanese dwelling? 
^^g my home in the morning, I observe, as I pass 
^^ comer of the next street crossing mine, some men 
setting up bamboo poles on a vacant lot there. Return- 
"^g after five hours' absence, I find on the same lot the 
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skeleton of a two-story house. Next forenoon I see that 
the walls are nearly finished already, — mud and wattles. 
By sundown the roof has been completely tiled. On the 
following morning I observe that the mattings have been 
put down, and the inside plastering has been finished. 
In five days the house is completed. This, of course, is 
a cheap building; a fine one would take much longer to 
put up and finish. But Japanese cities are for the most 
part composed of such common buildings. They are as 
cheap as they are simple. 

I cannot now remember where I first met with the 
observation that the curve of the Chinese roof might 
preserve the memory of the nomad tent. The idea 
haunted me long after I had ungratefiiUy forgotten the 
book in which I found it; and when I first saw, in 
Izumo, the singular structure of the old Shinto temples, 
with queer cross-projections at their gable-ends and upon 
their roof-ridges, the suggestion of the forgotten essayist 
about the possible origin of much less ancient forms re- 
turned to me with great force. But there is much in 
Japan besides primitive architectural traditions to in- 
dicate a nomadic ancestry for the race. Always and 
everywhere there is a total absence of what we would 
call solidity; and the characteristics of impermanence 
seem to mark almost everything in the exterior life of 
the people, except, indeed, the immemorial costume of 
the peasant and the shape of the implements of his toil. 
Not to dwell upon the fact that even during the com- 
paratively brief period of her written history Japan has 
had more than sixty capitals, of which the greater 
number have completely disappeared, it may be broadly 
stated that every Japanese city is rebuilt within the time 
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3f a generation. Some temples and a few colossal for- 
lesses offer exceptions; but, as a general rule, the 
[apanese dty changes its substance, if not its form, in 
ht lifetime of a man. Fires, earthquakes, and many 
3ther causes partly account for this; the chief reason, 
lowever, is that houses are not built to last. The com- 
non people have no ancestral homes. The dearest 
;pot to all is, not the place of birth, but the place of 
)urial; and there is little that is permanent save the 
esting-places of the dead and the sites of the ancient 
brines. 

The land itself is a land of impermanence. Rivers 

ihift their courses, coasts their outline, plains their level; 

olcanic peaks heighten or crumble; valleys are blocked 

Dy lava-floods or landsHdes; lakes appear and disappear. 

Even the matchless shape of Fuji, that snowy miracle 

which has been the inspiration of artists for centuries, is 

said to have been sUghtly changed since my advent to 

the country; and not a few other mountains have in the 

same short time taken totally new forms. Only the 

general lines of the land, the general aspects of its 

nature, the general character of the seasons, remain 

fixed. Even the very beauty of the landscapes is largely 

illusive, — a beauty of shifting colours and moving mists. 

Only he to whom those landscapes are familiar can know 

W their mountain vapours make mockery of real 

changes which have been, and ghostly predictions of 

other changes yet to be, in the history of the archi- 

Pdago. 

The gods, indeed, remain, — haunt their homes upon 
^€ hills, difiuse a soft religious awe through the twihght 
of their groves, perhaps because they are without form 
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and substance. Their shrines seldom pass utterly iiito 
oblivion, like the dwellings of men. But every Shinto 
temple is necessarily rebuilt at more or less brief inter- 
vals; and the holiest, — the shrine of Is^, — in obedience 
to immemorial custom, must be demolished every twenty 
years, and its timbers cut into thousands of tiny charms, 
which are distributed to pilgrims. 

From Aryan India, through China, came Buddhism, 
with its vast doctrine of impermanency. The builders 
of the first Buddhist temples in Japan — architects of 
another race — built well: witness the Chinese structures 
at Kamakura that have survived so many centuries, while 
of the great city which once surrounded them not a 
trace remains. But the psychical influence of Buddhism 
could in no land impel minds to the love of material 
stability. The teaching that the universe is an illusion; 
that life is but one momentary halt upon an infinite 
journey; that all attachment to persons, to places, or to 
things must be fraught with sorrow; that only through 
suppression of every desire — even the desire of Nirvana 
itself — can humanity reach the eternal peace, certainly 
harmonised with the older racial feeling. Though the 
people never much occupied themselves with the pro- 
founder philosophy of the foreign faith, its doctrine of 
impermanency must, in course of time, have profoundly 
influenced national character. It explained and con- 
soled; it imparted new capacity to bear all things 
bravely; it strengthened that patience which is a trait of 
the race. Even in Japanese art — developed, if not 
actually created, under Buddhist influence — the doctrine 
of impermanency has left its traces. Buddhism taught 
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that nature was a dream, an illusion, a phantasmagoria ; 
but it also taught men how to seize the fleeting impres- 
sions of that dream, and how to interpret them in rela- 
tion to the highest truth. And they learned well. In 
the flushed splendour of the blossom-bursts of spring, in 
the coming and the going of the cicadae, in the dying 
crimson of autunm foUage, in the ghostly beauty of snow, 
in the delusive motion of wave or cloud, they saw old 
parables of perpetual meaning. Even their calamities — 
fire, flood, earthquake, pestilence — interpreted to them 
unceasingly the doctrine of the eternal Vanishing. 

All things which exist in Time must perish. The 
forests, the mountains, — all things thus exist. In Time 
art bom all things having desire. 

The Sun and Moon, Sakra himself, with all the 
multitude of his attendants, will all, without exception, 
pmsh; there is not one that will endure. 

In the beginning things were fixed; in the end again 
they separate: different combinations cause other sub- 
stance; for in nature there is no uniform and constant 
principle. 

All component things must grow old; impermanent 
are all component things. Even unto a grain of sesamum 
s^ed there is no such thing as a compound which is per^ 
fnanent. All are transient; all have the inherent quality 
of dissolution. 

All component things, without exception, are im^ 
permanent, unstable, despicable, sure to depart, disintegrat- 
ing; all are temporary as a mirage, as a phantom, or as 
foam, - . . Even as all earthen vessels made by the potter 
end in being broken, so end the lives of men. 

And a belief in matter itself is unmentionable and 
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inexpressible, — // is neither a thing nor northing: a 
this is known even by children and ignorant persons. 



IV. 

Now it is worth while to inquire if there be nol 
some compensatory value attaching to this impermanenqr 
and this smallness in the national life. 

Nothing is more characteristic of that life than its 
extreme fluidity. The Japanese population represents 
.a medium whose particles are in perpetual circulation. 
The motion is in itself peculiar. It is larger and more 
eccentric than the motion of Occidental populations, 
though feebler between points. It is also much more 
natural, — so natural that it could not exist in Western 
civilisation. The relative mobility of a European popula- 
tion and the Japanese population might be expressed l^ 
a comparison between certain high velocities of vibration 
and certain low ones. But the high velocities would 
represent, in such a comparison, the consequence d 
artificial force applied; the slower vibrations would not 
And this difference of kind would mean more than sur- 
face indications could announce. In one sense, Americans 
may be right in thinking themselves great travellers. Ir 
another, they are certainly wrong; the man of the peopk 
in America cannot compare, as a traveller, with the man 
of the people in Japan. And of course, in considering 
relative mobility of populations, one must considd 
chiefly the great masses, the workers, — not merely th< 
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class of wealth. In their own country, the 
nese are the greatest travellers of any civilised people. 
^ are the greatest travellers because, even in a land 
posed mainly of mountain chains, they recognise no 
acles to travel. The Japanese who travels most is 
the man who needs railways or steamers to carry 

Now, with us, the common worker is incomparably 
free than the common worker in Japan. He is less 
because of the more complicated mechanism of 
:idental societies, whose forces tend to agglomeration 
solid integration. He is less free because the social 
industrial machinery on which he must depend 
lapes him to its own particular requirements, and- 
lys so as to evolve some special and artificial 
icity at the cost of other inherent capacity. He is 
free because he must live at a standard making it 
3ssible for him to win financial independence by 
i thrift. To achieve any such independence, he 
t possess exceptional character and exceptional 
Ities greater than those of thousands of exceptional 
aetitors equally eager to escape from the same 
Idom. In brief, then, he is less independent be- 
e the special character of his civilisation numbs his 
ral power to live without the help of machinery or 
; capital. To live thus artificially means to lose, 
er or later, the power of independent movement, 
•re a Western man can move he has many things to 
iider. Before a Japanese moves he has nothing to 
sider. He simply leaves the place he dislikes, and 
s to the place he wishes, without any trouble. There 
nothing to prevent him. Poverty is not an obstacle, 
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but a stimulus. Impedimenta he has none, or only such 
as he can dispose of in a few minutes. Distances hav6 
no significance for him. Nature has given him perfect 
feet that can spring him over fifty miles a day without 
pain; a stomach whose chemistry can extract ample 
nourishment firom food on which no European could 
live; and a constitution that scorns heat, cold, and damp 
alike, because still unimpaired by unhealthy clothing, by 
superfluous comforts, by the habit of seeking warmth 
from grates and stoves, and by the habit of wearing 
leather shoes. 

It seems to me that the character of our footgear 
signifies more than is conunonly supposed. The foot- 
gear represents in itself a check upon individual freedom. 
It signifies this even in costliness; but in form it signifies 
infinitely more. It has distorted the Western foot out 
of the original shape, and rendered it incapable of the 
work for which it was evolved. The physical results 
are not limited to the foot. Whatever acts as a check, 
directly or indirectly, upon the organs of locomotion 
must extend its effects to the whole physical constituticm. 
Does the evil stop even there? Perhaps we submit to 
conventions the most absurd of any existing in any 
civilisation because we have too long submitted to the 
tyranny of shoemakers. There may be defects in our 
politics, in our social ethics, in our religious system, 
more or less related to the habit of wearing leather 
shoes. Submission to the cramping of the body must 
certainly aid in developing submission to the cramping 
of the mind. 

The Japanese man of the people — the skilled 
labourer able to underbid without effort any Western 
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artisaii in the same line of industry — remains happily 
independent of both shoemakers and tailors. His feet 
are good to look at, his body is healthy, and his heart 
is free. If he desire to travel a thousand miles, he can 
get ready for his journey in five minutes. His whole 
outfit need not cost seventy-five cents; and all his bag- 
gage can be put into a handkerchief. On ten dollars 
he can travel for a year without work, or he can travel 
simply on his ability to work, or he can travel as a 
pilgrim. You may reply that any savage can do the 
same thing. Yes, but any civilised man cannot; and 
the Japanese has been a highly civilised man for at least 
a thousand years. Hence his present capacity to threaten 
Western manufacturers. 

We have been too much accustomed to associate 
this kind of independent mobility with the life of our 
own beggars and tramps, to have any just conception of 
its intrinsic meaning. We have thought of it also in 
comiection with unpleasant things, — uncleanliness and 
bad smells. But, as Professor Chamberlain has well 
said, "a Japanese crowd is the sweetest in the world." 
Your Japanese tramp takes his hot bath daily, if he has 
a fraction of a cent to pay for it, or his cold bath, if he 
has not In his little bundle there are combs, tooth- 
picks, razors, toothbrushes. He never allows himself to 
became unpleasant Reaching his destination, he can 
transform himself into a visitor of very nice manners, 
and faultless though simple attire. * 

* Critics have tried to make fiin of Sir Ed>vin Arnold's re- 
nuok that a Japanese crowd smeUs like a geranium-flower. Yet 
the simile is exact ! The periume called jako^ when sparingly used, 
might easily be taken for the odour of a musk-geranium. In almost 
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Ability to live without furniture, without impedi- 
menta, with the least possible amount of neat clothing, 
shows more than the advantage held by this Japanese 
race in the struggle of life; it shows also the real char- 
acter of some weaknesses in our own civilisation. It 
forces reflection upon the useless multiplicity of our 
daily wants. We must have meat and bread and 
butter; glass windows and fire; hats, white shirts, and 
woollen underwear; boots and shoes; trunks, bags, and 
boxes; bedsteads, mattresses, sheets, and blankets: all 
of which a Japanese can do without, and is really 
better off without Think for a moment how im- 
portant an article of Occidental attire is the single 
costly item of white shirts! Yet even the linen shirt, 
the so-called "badge of a gentleman," is in itself a 
useless garment It gives neither warmth nor comfort 
It represents in our fashions the survival of something 
once a luxurious class distinction, but to-day meaning- 
less and useless as the buttons sewn on the outside of 
coat-sleeves. 



V. 

The absence of any huge signs of the really huge 
things that Japan has done bears witness to the very 
peculiar way in which her civilisation has been work- 
ing. It cannot forever so work; but it has so worked 

any Japanese assembly induding women a slight perfume of jako 
is discernible; for the robes worn have been laid in drawers con- 
taining a few grains of jako. Except for this delicate scent, ^ 
Japanese crowd is absolutely odourless. 
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thus far with amazmg success. Japan is producing 
without capital, in our large sense of the word. She 
has become industrial without becoming essentially 
mechanical and artificial. The vast rice crop is raised 
upon millions of tiny, tiny farms; the silk crop, in mil- 
lions of small poor homes; the tea crop, on countless 
little patches of soil. If you visit Kyoto to order some- 
thing from one of the greatest porcelain makers in the 
world, one whose products are known better in London 
and in Paris than even in Japan, you will find the 
factory to be a wooden cottage in which no American 
farmer would live. The greatest maker of cloisonne 
vases, who may ask you two hundred dollars for some- 
thing five inches high, produces his miracles behind a 
two-story frame dwelling containing perhaps six small 
rooms. The best girdles of silk made in Japan, and 
famous throughout the Empire, are woven in a house 
that cost scarcely five hundred dollars to build. The 
work is, of course, hand- woven. But the factories 
weaving by machinery — and weaving so well as to ruin 
foreign industries of far vaster capacity — are hardly 
more imposing, with very few exceptions. Long, light, 
low one-story or two-story sheds they are, about as costly to 
; erect as a row of wooden stables with us. Yet sheds like 
^;'; these turn out silks that sell all round the world. 
^A Sometimes only by inquiry, or by the humming of the 
^^^f niachinery, can you distinguish a factory from an old 
rVe^: ^^^i^/, or an old-fashioned Japanese school building, 
•^unless indeed you can read the Chinese characters 
: ji. over the garden gate. Some big brick factories and 
s ci* breweries exist; but they are very few, and even when 
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close to the foreign settlements they seem incongruit 
in the landscape. 

Our own architectural monstrosities and our Bab 
of machinery have been brought into existence by v 
integrations of industrial capital. But such integratic 
do not exist in the Far East; indeed, the capital 
make them does not exist And supposing that in t 
course of a few generations there should form in Jap 
corresponding combinations of money power, it is i 
easy to suppose correspondences in architectual c( 
struction. Even two-story edifices of brick have gi\ 
bad results in the leading commercial centre; and ear 
quakes seem to condemn Japan to perpetual simplic 
in building. The very land revolts against the impc 
tion of Western architecture, and occasionally even ( 
poses the new course of traffic by pushing railroad lir 
out of level and out of shape. 

Not industry alone stiD remains thus unintegrate 
government itself exhibits a like condition. Nothing 
fixed except the Throne. Perpetual change is identic 
with state policy. Ministers, governors, superintenden 
inspectors, all high civil and military officials, i 
shifted at irregular and surprisingly short intervals, a 
hosts of smaller officials scatter each time with t 
whirl. The province in which I passed the first tweb 
month of my residence in Japan has had four d 
ferent governors in five years. During my stay 
Kumamoto, and before the war had begun, the milita 
command of that important post was three tiir 
changed. The government college had in three yej 
three directors. In educational circles, especially, t 
rapidity of such changes has been phenomenal. Tht 
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have been five different ministers of education in my 
own time, and more than five different educational 
policies. The twenty-six thousand public schools are 
so related in their management to the local assemblies 
that, even were no other influences at work, constant 
change would be inevitable because of the changes in 
the assembUes. Directors and teachers keep circling 
from post to post; there are men little more than thirty 
years old who have taught in almost every province of 
the country. That any educational system could have 
produced any great results under these conditions seems 
nothing short of miraculous. 

We are accustomed to think that some degree of 
stability is necessary to all real progress, all great de- 
velopment But Japan has given proof irrefutable that 
enoraious development is possible without any stability 
at all. The explanation is in the race character, — a 
race character in more ways than one the very op- 
posite of our own. Uniformly mobile, and thus uniformly 
impressionable, the nation has moved unitedly in the 
direction of great ends; submitting the whole volume of its 
forty milHons to be moulded by the ideas of its rulers, even 
as sand or as water is shaped by wind. And this sub- 
missiveness to reshaping belongs to the old conditions 
of its soul life, — old conditions of rare unselfishness 
and perfect faith. The relative absence from the na- 
tional character of egotistical individualism has been 
the saving of an empire; has enabled a great people 
to preserve -its independence against prodigious odds. 
Wherefore Japan may well be grateful to her two great 
religions, the creators and the preservers of her moral 
power: to Shinto, which taught the individual to think 
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of his Emperor and of his country before thinking eithei 
of his own family or of himself; and to Buddhism 
which trained him to master regret, to endure pain, and 
to accept as eternal law the vanishing of things loved 
and the tyranny of things hated. 

To-day there is visible a tendency to hardening, — a 
danger of changes leading to the integration of just such 
an officialism as that which has proved the curse and the 
weakness of China. The moral results of the new edu- 
cation have not been worthy of the material results 
The charge of want of "individuality," in the acceptec 
sense of pure selfishness, will scarcely be made agains 
the Japanese of the next century. Even the composi 
tions of students already reflect the new conception o 
intellectual strength only as a weapon of offence, anc 
the new sentiment of aggressive egotism. "Imper 
manency," writes one, with a fading memory of Buddhisn 
in his mind, "is the nature of our life. We see oftei 
persons who were rich yesterday, and are poor to-day 
This is the result of human competition, according tc 
the law of evolution. We are exposed to that competi 
tion. We must fight each other, even if we are not in 
clined to do so. With what sword shall we fight' 
With the sword of knowledge, forged by education." 

Well, there are two forms of the cultivation of Self 
One leads to the exceptional development of the 
quaUties which are noble, and the other signifies some- 
thing about which the less said the better. But it is 
not the former which the New Japan is now beginning 
to study. I confess to being one of those who believe 
that the human heart, even in the history of a race 
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may be worth infinitely more than the human intellect, 
and that it will sooner or later prove itself infinitely 
better able to answer all the cruel enigmas of the 
Sphinx of Life. I still believe that the old Japanese 
were nearer to the solution of those enigmas than are 
we, just because they recognised moral beauty as greater 
than intellectual beauty. And, by way of conclusion, 
I may venture to quote from an article on education by 
Ferdinand Bruneti^re: — 

"All our educational measures will prove vain, if 
there be no effort to force into the mind, and to deeply 
impress upon it, the sense of those fine words of 
Lamennais; 'Human society is based upon mutual 
giving, or upon the sacrifice of man for man, or of each 
nan for all other men ; and sacrifice is the very essence 
of all true society,* It is this that we have been un- 
learning for nearly a century; and if we have to put 
ourselves to school afresh, it will be in order that we 
may learn it again. Without such knowledge there can 
be no society and no education, — not, at least, if the 
object of education be to form man for society. In- 
dividualism is to-day the enemy of education, as it is 
also the enemy of social order. It has not been so 
always; but it has. so become. It will not be so for- 
ever; but it is so now. And without striving to destroy 
it— which would mean to fall from one extreme into 
another — we must recognise that, no matter what we 
wish to do for the family, for society, for education, and 
for the country, it is against individualism that the work 
will have to be done." 



m. 

A STREET SINGER. 

A WOMAN carrying a samisen, and accompanied 1 
a little boy seven or eight years old, came to my hou 
to sing. She wore the dress of a peasant and a bli 
towel tied round her head. She was ugly; and h 
natural ugliness had been increased by a cruel atta< 
of smallpox. The child carried a bundle of print 
ballads. 

Neighbours then began to crowd into my front yai 
— mostly young mothers and nurse girls with babies < 
their backs, but old women and men likewise — t 
tnkyd of the vicinity. Also the jinrikisha-men came frc 
their stand at the next street-comer; and presently the 
was no more room within the gate. 

The woman sat down on my doorstep, tuned h 
samisen, played a bar of accompaniment, — and a sp 
descended upon the people; and they stared at ea 
other in smiHng amazement. 

For out of those ugly disfigured lips there gush 
and rippled a miracle of a voice — young, deep, unutt( 
ably touching in its penetrating sweetness. "Woman 
wood-fairy?" queried a bystander. Woman only, — t 
a very, very great artist. The way she handled her : 
strument might have astounded the most skilful geish 
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but no such voice had ever been heard from any geisha, 
and no such song. She sang as only a peasant can 
sing,— with vocal rhythms learned, perhaps, from the 
cicadae and the wild nightingales, — and with fractions 
and semi-fractions and demi-semi-fractions of tones never 
written down in the musical language of the West. 

And as she sang, those who listened began to weep 
silently. I did not distinguish the words; but I felt the 
sorrow and the sweetness and the patience of the life 
of Japan pass with her voice into my heart, — plaintively 
seding for something never there. A tenderness in- 
visible seemed to gather and quiver about us; and sen- 
sations of places and of times forgotten came softly 
back, mingled with feelings ghostlier, — feelings not of 
any place or time in living memory. 

Then I saw that the singer was blind. 

When the song was finished, we coaxed the woman 
into the house, and questioned her. Once she had been 
fairly well to do, and had learned the samisen when a 
girl. The little boy was her son. Her husband was 
paralysed. Her eyes had been destroyed by small-pox. 
But she was strong, and able to walk great distances. 
Wien the child became tired, she would carry him on 
ber back. She could support the little one, as well as 
tbe bed-ridden husband, because whenever she sang the 
people cried and gave her coppers and food. . . . Such 
^as her story. We gave her some money and a meal; 
*nd she went away, guided by her boy. 

I bought a copy of the ballad which was about a 
recent double suicide: *' The sorrowful ditty of Tamayone 
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and Takejiro, — composed by Takenaka Yone of Number 
Fourteen of the Fourth Ward of Nippon- bashi in the 
South District of the City of Osaka/' It had evidently 
been printed from a wooden block; and there were two 
little pictures. One showed a girl and boy sorrowing 
together. The other — a sort of tail-piece — represented 
a writing-stand, a dying lamp, an open letter, incense 
burning in a cup, and a vase containing shikimi, — that 
sacred plant used in the Buddhist ceremony of making 
offerings to the dead. The queer cursive text, looking 
like shorthand written perpendicularly, yielded to trans- 
lation only lines like these: — 

"In the First Ward of Nichi-Hommachi, in far-famed Osaka 
— O the sorrow of this tale of shinfu/ 

"Tamayon6, aged nineteen,— to see her was to love her, for 
Takejir?5, the young workman. 

"For the time of two lives they exchange mutual vows — O the 
sorrow of loving the courtezan! 

"On their arms they tattoo a Raindragon, and the character 
* Bamboo* — thinking never of the troubles of life. , . . 

"But he cannot pay the fifty-five yen for her freedom — O the 
anguish of Takejiro' s heart! 

"Both then vow to pass away together, since never in this 
world can they become husband and wife. . . . 

"Trusting to her comrades for incense and for flowers — O the 
pity of their passing like the dew/ 

"Tamayon6 takes the wine-cup filled with water only, in which 
those about to die pledge each other. . . . 

" O the tumult of the lovers* suicide/ — O the pity of their 
lives thrown away/** 

In short, there was nothing very unusual in the 
story, and nothing at all remarkable in the verse. All 
the wonder of the performance had been in the voice 
of the woman. But long after the singer had gone that 
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voice seemed still to stay, — making within me a sense 
of sweetness and of sadness so strange that I could not 
but try to explain to myself the secret of those magical 
tones. 

And I thought that which is hereafter set down: — 

All song, all melody, all music, means only some 
evolution of the primitive natural utterance of feeling, — 
of that untaught speech of sorrow, joy, or passion, whose 
words are tones. Even as other tongues vary, so varies 
this language of tone combinations. Wherefore melodies 
which move us deeply have no significance to Japanese 
ears; and melodies that touch us not at all make power- 
fiil appeal to the emotion of a race whose soul-life differs 
from our own as blue differs from yellow. . . . Still, 
what is the reason of the deeper feelings evoked in me 
^an aUen — by this Oriental chant that I could never 
even learn, — by this common song of a blind woman of 
the people? Surely that in the voice of the singer 
there were qualities able to make appeal to something 
larger than the sum of the experience of one race, — to 
something wide as human life, and ancient as the 
biowledge of good and evil. 

One summer evening, twenty-five years ago, in a 
London park, I heard a girl say "Good night" to some- 
My passing by. Nothing but those two little words, 
—"Good night" Who she was I do not know: I never 
even saw her face; and I never heard that voice again. 
But still, after the passing of one hundred seasons, the 
memory of her "Good night" brings a double thrill in- 
comprehensible of pleasure and pain, — pain and plea- 
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sure, doubtless, not of me, not of my own existence, 
but of pre-existences and dead suns. 

For that which makes the charm of a voice thus 
heard but once cannot be of this Hfe. It is of lives in- 
numerable and forgotten. Certainly there never have 
been two voices having precisely the same quality. But 
in the utterance of affection there is a tenderness of 
timbre common to the myriad million voices of all 
humanity. Inherited memory makes familiar to even the 
newly-born the meaning of liiis tone of caress. Inherited, 
no doubt, likewise, our knowledge of the tones of sym- 
pathy, of grief, of pity. And so the chant of a blind 
woman in this city of the Far East may revive in even 
a Western mind emotion deeper than individual being, 
— vague dumb pathos of forgotten sorrows, — dim loving 
impulses of generations unremembered. The dead die 
never utterly. They sleep in the darkest cells of tired 
hearts and busy brains, — to be startled at rarest mo- 
ments only by the echo of some voice that recalls 
their past. 



IV. 
FROM A TRAVELLING DLA.RY. 

I. 

Osaka-Kyoto Railway, 
April 15, 1895. 

Feeling drowsy in a public conveyance, and not 
being able tx) lie down, a Japanese woman will lift her 
long sleeve before her face ere she begins to nod. In 
this second-class railway-carriage there are now three 
women asleep in a row, all with faces screened by the 
left sleeve, and all swaying together with the rocking of 
the train, Uke lotos-flowers in a soft current. (This use 
of the left sleeve is either fortuitous or instinctive; pro- 
bably instinctive, as the right hand serves best to cling 
to strap or seat in case of shock.) The spectacle is at 
once pretty and fiinny, but especially pretty, as ex- 
emplifying that grace with which a refined Japanese 
woman does everything, — always in the daintiest and 
least selfish way possible. It is pathetic, too, for the 
attitude is also that of sorrow, and sometimes of weary 
prayer. All because of the trained sense of duty to 
show only one's happiest face to the world. 

Which fact reminds me of an experience. 

A male servant long in my house seemed to me the 
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happiest of mortals. He laughed invariably when spoken 
to, looked always delighted while at work, appeared to 
know nothing of the small troubles of life. But one 
day I peeped at him when he thought himself quite 
alone, and his relaxed face startled me. It was not the 
face I had known. Hard lines of pain and anger ap- 
peared in it, making it seem twenty years older. I 
coughed gently to announce my presence. At once the 
face smoothed, softened, lighted up as by a miracle of 
rejuvenation. Miracle, indeed, of perpetual unselfish 
self-control. 



II. 

Kyoto, April i6. 

The wooden shutters before my little room in the 
hotel are pushed away; and the morning sun immediately 
paints upon my shoji, across squares of gold light, the 
perfect sharp shadow of a little peach-tree. No mortal 
artist — not even a Japanese — could surpass that silhouette! 
Limned in dark blue against the yellow glow, the marvel- 
lous image even shows stronger or fainter tones accord- 
ing to the var3dng distance of the unseen branches out- 
side. It sets me thinking about the possible influence 
on Japanese art of the use of paper for house-lighting 
purposes. 

By night a Japanese house with only its shoji closed 
looks like a great paper-sided lantern, — a magic-lantern 
making moving shadows within, instead of without it- 
self. By day the shadows on the shoji are from out- 
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side only; but they may be very wonderful at the first 
rising of the sun, if his beams are levelled, as in this in- 
stance, across a space of quaint garden. 

There is certainly nothing absurd in that old Greek 
story which finds the origin of art in the first untaught 
attempt to trace upon some wall the outline of a lover's 
shadow. Very possibly all sense of art, as well as all 
sense of the supernatural, had its simple beginnings in 
the study of shadows. But shadows on shoji are so re- 
markable as to suggest explanation of certain Japanese 
faculties of drawing by no means primitive, but de- 
veloped beyond all parallel, and otherwise difficult to 
account for. Of course, the quality of Japanese paper, 
which takes shadows better than any frosted glass, must 
be considered, and also the character of the shadows 
themselves. Western vegetation, for example, could 
scarcely fiirnish silhouettes so gracious as those of 
Japanese garden-trees, all trained by centuries of caress- 
ing care to look as lovely as Nature allows. 

I wish the paper of my shoji could have been, like 
a photographic plate, sensitive to that first delicious im- 
pression cast by a level sun. I am already regretting 
distortions: the beautiful silhouette has begun to lengthen. 



in. 



Kyoto, April i6. 

Of all peculiarly beautiful things in Japan, the most 
beautiful are the approaches to high places of worship 
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or of rest, — the Ways that go to Nowhere and the Stc 
that lead to Nothing. 

Certainly, their special charm is the charm of t 
adventitious, — the efifect of man's handiwork in uni' 
with Nature's finest moods of light and form and coloi 
— a charm which vanishes on rainy days; but it is no 
the less wonderful because fitful. 

Perhaps the ascent begins with a sloping pav< 
avenue, half a mile long, lined with giant trees. Sto: 
monsters guard the way at regular intervals. Then y 
come to some great flight of steps ascending throu: 
green gloom to a terrace lunbraged by older and vasi 
trees; and other steps from thence lead to other U 
races, all in shadow. And you climb and climb a: 
climb, till at last, beyond a grey torii, the goal a 
pears: a small, void, colourless wooden shrine,— 
Shinto miya. The shock of emptiness thus received, 
the high silence and the shadows, after all the su 
limity of the long approach, is very ghostliness itself. 

Of similar Buddhist experiences whole multituc 
wait for those who care to seek them. I- might si 
gest, for example, a visit to the grounds of Higaf 
, Dtani, which are in the city of Kyoto. A grand aven 
leads to the court of a temple, and from the court 
flight of steps fully fifty feet wide — massy, mossed, ai 
magnificently balustraded — leads to a walled terra< 
The scene makes one think of the approach to sor 
Italian pleasure-garden of Decameron days. But, reac 
ing the terrace, you find only a gate, opening — into 
cemetery! Did the Buddhist landscape-gardener wi: 
to tell us that all pomp and power and beauty lead op 
to such silence at last? 
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IV. 

Kyoto, April 19-20. 

I HAVE passed the greater part of three days in the 
national Exhibition, — time barely sufficient to discern 
the general character and significance of the display. 
It is essentially industrial, but nearly all delightful, not- 
withstanding, because of the wondrous application of 
art to all varieties of production. Foreign merchants 
and keener observers than I find in it other and sinister 
meaning, — the most formidable menace to Occidental 
trade and industry ever made by the Orient. "Com- 
pared with England," wrote a correspondent of the 
London Times, "it is farthings for pennies through- 
out .. . The story of the Japanese invasion of Lan- 
cashire is older than that of the invasion of Korea and 
China. It has been a conquest of peace, — a painless 
pnx:ess of depletion which is virtually achieved. . . . 
The Kyoto display is proof of a further immense de- 
velopment of industrial enterprise. ... A country where 
labourers' hire is three shillings a week, with all other 
<Jomestic charges in proportion, must ^— other things 
being equal — ^kill competitors whose expenses are qua- 
druple tiie Japanese scale." Certainly the industrial 
/»«;Wj« promises unexpected results. 

The price of admission to the Exhibition is a signi- 
"cant matter also. Only five sen! Yet even at this 
%ure an immense sum is likely to be realised, — so 
S^^^t is the swarm of visitors. Multitudes of peasants 
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are pouring daily into the city, — pedestrians mostly, 
just as for a pilgrimage. And a pilgrimage for m)rriads •; 
the journey really is, because of the inauguration festival ^ 
of the greatest of Shinshu temples. 

The art department proper I thought much inferior 
to that of the Tokyo Exhibition of 1890. Fine things 
there were, but few. Evidence, perhaps, of the eager- 
ness with which the nation is turning all its energies 
and talents in directions where money is to be made; 
for in those larger departments where art is combined 
with industry, — such as ceramics, enamels, inlaid work, 
embroideries, — no finer and costlier work could ever 
have been shown. Indeed, the high value of certain 
articles on display suggested a reply to a Japanese 
friend who observed, thoughtfully, "If China adopts 
Western industrial methods, she will be able to under- 
bid us in all the markets of the world." 

"Perhaps in cheap production," I made answer. 
"But there is no reason why Japan should depend 
wholly upon cheapness of production. I think she may 
rely more securely upon her superiority in art and good 
taste. The art-genius of a people may have a special 
value against which all competition by cheap labour is 
vain. Among Western nations, France ofifers an ex- 
ample. Her wealth is not due to her ability to under- 
bid her neighbours. Her goods are the dearest in the 
world: she deals in things of luxury and beauty. But 
they sell in all civiHsed countries because they are the 
best of their kind. Why should not Japan become the 
France of the Farther East?" 

The weakest part of the art display is that devoted 
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to oil-painting, — oil-painting in the European manner. 
No reason exists why the Japanese should not be able 
to paint wonderfully in oil by following their own par- 
ticular methods of artistic expression. But their at- 
tempts to follow Western methods have even risen to 
mediocrity only in studies requiring very realistic treat- 
ment Ideal work in oil, according to Western canons 
of art, is still out of their reach. Perhaps they may 
yet discover for themselves a new gateway to the beauti- 
fiil, even through oil-painting, by adaptation of the 
method to the particular needs of the race-genius; but 
there is yet no sign of such a tendency. 

A canvas representing a perfectly naked woman 
looking at herself in a very large mirror created a dis- 
agreeable impression. The Japanese press had been 
requesting the removal of the piece, and uttering com- 
ments not flattering to Western art ideas. Neverthe- 
less, the canvas was by a Japanese painter. It was a 
daub; but it had been boldly priced at three thousand 
dollars. 

I stood near the painting for awhile to observe its 
effect upon the people, — peasants by a huge majority. 
They would stare at it, laugh scornfully, utter some 
contemptuous phrase, and turn away to examine the 
kakemono, which were really far more worthy of notice, 
though offered at prices ranging only from ten to fifty 
yen. The comments were chiefly leveled at "foreign" 
ideas of good taste (the figure having been painted with 
a Evuropean head). None seemed to consider the thing 
as a Japanese work. Had it represented a Japanese 
woman, I doubt whether the crowd would have even 
tolerated its existence. 

Kokoro% 4 
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Now all this scorn for the picture itself was just 
There was nothing ideal in the work. It was simply 
the representation of a naked woman doing what no 
woman could like to be seen doing. And a picture of 
a mere naked woman, however well executed, is never 
art if art means idealism. The realism of the thing 
was its o£fensiveness. Ideal nakedness may be divine, 
— the most godly of all himian dreams of the super- 
hmnan. But a naked person is not divine at all. Ideal 
nudity needs no girdle, because the charm is of lines 
too beautiful to be veiled or broken. The living real 
human body has no such divine geometry. Question: 
Is an artist justified in creating nakedness for its pwn 
sake, unless he can divest that nakedness of every trace 
of the real and personal? 

There is a Buddhist text which truly declares that 
he alone is wise who can see things without their in' 
dividuality. And it is this Buddhist way of seeing 
which makes the greatness of the true Japanese art. 



V. 

These thoughts came: — 

That nudity which is divine, which is the abstract 
of beauty absolute, gives to the beholder a shock oJ 
astonishment and delight, not unmixed with melanchol)^. 
Very few works of art give this, because very few ap- 
proach perfection. But there are marbles and gem^ 
which give it, and certain fine studies of them, such as 
the engravings pubHshed by the Society of Dilettanti- 
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The longer one looks, the more the wonder grows, since 
there appears no line, or part of a line, whose beauty 
does not surpass all remembrance. So the secret of 
such art was long thought supernatural; and, in very 
truth, the sense of beauty it communicates is more than 
human, — is superhuman, in the meaning of that which 
is outside of existing Hfe, — is therefore supernatural as 
any sensation known to man can be. 

What is the shock? 

It resembles strangely, and is certainly akin to, that 
psychical shock which comes with the first experience 
of love. Plato explained the shock of beauty as being 
the Soul's sudden half-remembrance of the World of 
Divine Ideas. "They who see here any image or re- 
semblance of the things which are there receive a shock 
fte a thunderbolt, and are, after a manner, taken out 
of themselves." Schopenhauer explained the shock of 
first love as the Will-power of the Soul of the Race. 
The positive psychology of Spencer declares in our own 
day that the most powerful of human passions, when it 
niakes its first appearance, is absolutely antecedent to 
all individual experience. Thus do ancient thought 
and modem — metaphysics and science — accord in re- 
cognising that the first deep sensation of human beauty 
blown to the individual is not individual at all. 

Must not the same truth hold of that shock which 
supreme art gives? The human ideal expressed in such 
art appeals surely to the experience of all that Past en- 
s^ed m the emotional life of the beholder, — to some- 
^iiing inherited from innumerable ancestors. 
Innumerable indeed! 
Allowing three generations to a century, and pre- 

4* 
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supposing no consanguineous marriages, a French 
mathematician estimates that each existing individual of 
his nation would have in his veins the blood of twenty 
millions of contemporaries of the year looo. Or cal- 
culating from the first year of our own era, the ancestry 
of a man of to-day would represent a total of eighteen 
quintillions. Yet what are twenty centuries to the time 
of the life of man ! 

Well, the emotion of beauty, like all of our emotions, 
is certainly the inherited product of unimaginabl)r 
countless experiences in an immeasurable past In. 
every aesthetic sensation is the stirring of trillions of 
trillions of ghostly memories buried in the magical soil 
of the brain. And each man carries within him an. 
ideal of beauty which is but an infinite composite oC 
dead perceptions of form, colour, grace, once dear to 
look upon. It is dormant, this ideal, — potential in es- 
sence, — cannot be evoked at will before the imagination; 
but it may light up electrically at any perception by 
the living outer senses of some vague affinity. Then is 
felt that weird, sad, delicious thrill, which accompanies 
the sudden backward-flowing of the tides of life and 
time; then are the sensations of a million years and of 
myriad generations summed into the emotional feeling 
of a moment. 

Now, the artists of one civilisation only — the Greeks 
— were able to perform the miracle of disengaging the 
Race-Ideal of beauty from their own souls, and fixing 
its wavering outline in jewel and stone. Nudity they 
made divine; and they still compel us to feel its divinity 
almost as they felt it themselves. Perhaps they could 
do this because, as Emerson suggested, they possessed 
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all-perfect senses. Certainly it was not because they 
were as beautiful as their own statues. No man and 
no woman could be that This only is sure, — that they 
discerned and clearly fixed their ideal, — composite of 
countless million remembrances of dead grace in eyes 
and eyelids, throat and cheek, mouth and chin, body 
and limbs. 

The Greek marble itself gives proof that there is no 
absolute individuality, — that the mind is as much a 
composite of souls as the body is of cells. 



VI. 

KYo*ro, April 21. 

The noblest examples of religious architecture in 
the whole empire have just been completed; and the 
great City of Temples is now enriched by two construc- 
tions probably never surpassed in all the ten centuries 
of its existence. One is the gift of the Imperial Govem- 
Dient; the other, the gift of the common people. 

The government's gift is the Dai-Kioku-Den, — 
^ected to commemorate the great festival of Kwammu 
Tenno, fifty-first emperor of Japan, and founder of the 
Sacred City. To the Spirit of this Emperor the Dai- 
Kioku-Den is dedicated: it is thus a Shinto temple, 
and the most superb of all Shinto temples. Neverthe- 
less, it is not Shinto architecture, but a facsimile of the 
original palace of Kwammu Tenno upon the original 
scale. The efifect upon national sentiment of this 
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magnificent deviation from conventional forms, and the 
profound poetry of the reverential feeling which sug- 
gested it, can be fully comprehended only by those 
who know that Japan is still practically ruled by the 
dead. Much more than beautiful are the edifices of 
the Dai-Kioku-Den. Even in this most archaic of Japaa 
cities they startle; they tell to the sky in every tilted 
line of their homed roofs the tale of another and more 
fantastic age. The most eccentrically striking parts of 
the whole are the two-storied and five-towered gates, — 
veritable Chinese dreams, one would say. In colour the 
construction is not less oddly attractive than in form, — 
and this especially because of the fine use made of 
antique green tiles in the polychromatic roofing. Surely 
the august Spirit of Kwammu Tenno might well rejoice 
in this charming evocation of the past by architectural 
necromancy! 

But the gift of the people to Kyoto is still grander. 
It is represented by the glorious Higashi Hongwanji, — or 
eastern Hongwan temple (Shinshu). Western readers 
may form some idea of its character from the simple 
statement that it cost eight millions of dollars and re- 
quired seventeen years to build. In mere dimension it 
is largely exceeded by other Japanese buildings of 
cheaper construction; but anybody familiar with the 
Buddhist temple architecture of Japan can readily per- 
ceive the difficulty of building a temple one himdred 
and twenty-seven feet high, one hundred and ninety-two 
feet deep, and more than two hundred feet long. Be- 
cause of its pecuHar form, and especially because of 
the vast sweeping lines of its roof, the Hangwanji looks 
even far larger than it is, — looks mountainous. But in 
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any country it would be deemed a wonderful structure. 
There are beams forty- two feet long and four feet thick; 
and there are pillars nine feet in circumference. One 
may guess the character of the interior decoration from 
the statement that the mere painting of the lotos-flowers 
on the screens behind the main altar cost ten thousand 
dollars. Nearly all this wonderful work was done with 
the money contributed in coppers by hard-working 
peasants. And yet there are people who think that 
Buddhism is dying! 

More than one hundred thousand peasants came to 
see the grand inauguration. They seated themselves 
by m)rriads on matting laid down by the acre in the 
great court. I saw them waiting thus at three in the 
afternoon. The court was a living sea. Yet all that 
host was to wait till seven o'clock for the beginning of 
the ceremony, without refreshment, in the hot sun. I 
saw at one corner of the court a band of about twenty 
young girls, — all in white, and wearing peculiar white 
caps, — and I asked who they were. A bystander re- 
plied: "As all these people must wait here many hours, 
it is to be feared that some may become ill. There- 
fore professional nurses have been stationed here to take 
care of any who may be sick. There are likewise 
stretchers in waiting, and carriers. And there are many 
physicians." 

I admired the patience and the faith. But those 
peasants might well love the magnificent temple, — their 
own creation in very truth, both directly and indirectly. 
For no small part of the actual labour of building was 
done for love only; and the mighty beams for the roof 
had been hauled to Kyoto from far-away mountain- 
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slopes, with cables made of the hair of Buddhist wives 
and daughters. One such cable, preserved in the 
temple, is more than three hundred and sixty feet long, 
and nearly three inches in diameter. 

To me the lesson of these two magnificent monu- 
ments of national religious sentiment suggested the cer- 
tain future increase in ethical power and value of that 
sentiment, concomitantly with the increase of national 
prosperity. Temporary poverty is the real explanation 
of the apparent temporary decline of Buddhism. But 
an era of great wealth is beginning. Some outward 
forms of Buddhism must perish; some superstitions of 
Shinto must die. The vital truths and recognitions will 
expand, strengthen, take only deeper root in the heart 
of the race, and potently prepare it for the trial of 
that larger and harsher life upon which it has to 
enter. 



VII. 

KoBi:, April 23. 

I HAVE been visiting the exhibition of fishes and of 
fisheries which is at Hyogo, in a garden by the sea. 
Waraku-en is its name, which signifies, "The Garden of 
the Pleasure of Peace." It is laid out like a landscape 
garden of old time, and deserves its name. Over its 
verge you behold the great bay, and fishermen in boats, 
and the white far-gliding of sails splendid with light, 
and beyond all, shutting out the horizon, a lofty beau- 
tiful massing of peaks, mauve-coloured by distance. 
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I saw ponds of curious shapes, filled with clear sea- 
water, in which fish of beautiful colours were swimming. 
I went to the aquarium where stranger kinds of fishes 
swam behind glass, — fishes shaped like toy-kites, and 
fishes shaped like sword-blades, and fishes that seemed 
to turn themselves inside out, and funny, pretty fishes 
of butterfly-colours, that move like dancing-girls, waving 
sleeve-shaped fins. 

I saw models of all manner of boats and nets and 
hooks and fish-traps and torch-baskets for night-fishing. 
I saw pictures of every kind of fishing, and both models 
and pictures of men killing whales. One picture was 
terrible, — the death agony of a whale caught in a giant 
net, and the leapmg of boats in a turmoil of red foam, 
and one naked man on the monstrous back — a single 
figure against the sky — striking with a great steel, and 
the fountain-gush of blood responding to the stroke. . . . 
Beside me I heard a Japanese father and mother ex- 
plain the picture to their Httle boy; and the mother 
said:— 

"When the whale is going to die, it speaks; it cries 
to the Lord Buddha for help, — Namu Amida Butsul" 

I went to another part of the garden where there 
^ere tame deer, and a "golden bear" in a cage, and 
peafowl in an aviary, and an ape. The people fed the 
<leer and the bear with cakes, and tried to coax the 
peacock to open its tail, and grievously tormented the 
ape. I sat down to rest on the veranda of a pleasure- 
house near the aviary, and the Japanese folk who had 
been looking at the picture of whale-fishing found their 
way to the same veranda; and presently I heard the 
l&Ie boy say: — 
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"Father, there is an old, old fisherman in his boa 
Why does he not go to the Palace of the Dragon-Kin 
of the Sea, like Urashima?" 

The father answered: "Urashima caught a turtl 
which was not really a turtle, but the Daughter of th 
Dragon-King. So he was rewarded for his kindnes: 
But that old fisherman has not caught any turtle, an- 
even if he had caught one, he is much too old t 
marry. Therefore he will not go to the Palace." 

Then the boy looked at the flowers, and the fountains 
and the sunned sea with its white sails, and the mauve 
coloured mountains beyond all, and exclaimed: — 

"Father, do you think there is any place men 
beautiful than this in the whole world?" 

The father smiled deliciously, and seemed about U 
answer; but before he could speak the child cried out 
and leaped, and clapped his little hands for delight 
because the peacock had suddenly outspread th 
splendour of its tail. And all hastened to the aviar) 
So I never heard the reply to that pretty question. 

But afterwards I thought that it might have bee 
answered thus: — 

"My boy, very beautiful this is. But the world 
full of beauty; and there may be gardens more beaut 
ful than this. 

"But the fairest of gardens is not in our work 
It is the Garden of Amida, in the Paradise of tli 
West 

"And whosoever does no wrong what time he live 
may after death dwell in that Garden. 

"There the divine Kujaku, bird of heaven, sings a 
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the Seven Steps and the Five Powers, spreading its tail 
as a suiL 

"There lakes of jewel- water are, and in them lotos- 
flowers of a loveliness for which there is not any name. 
And from those flowers proceed continually rays of 
rainbow-light, and spirits of Buddhas newly-born. 

"And the water, murmuring among the lotos-buds, 
speaks to the souls in them of Infinite Memory and In- 
finite Vision, and of the Four Infinite Feelings. 

"And in that place there is no difierence between 
gods and men, save that under the splendour of Amida 
even the gods must bend; and all sing the hymn of 
praise beginning, ' O Thou of Immeasurable Light!' 

"But the Voice of the River Celestial chants forever, 
like the chanting of thousands in unison: 'Even this is 
not high; there is still a Higher! This is not real; this 
w not Peace! 



> >> 



V. 
THE NUN OF THE TEMPLE OF AMIDA. 

I. 

When 0-Toyo's husband — a distant cousin, adopted 
into her family for love's sake — had been summoned 
by his lord to the capital, she did not feel anxious 
about the future. She felt sad only. It was the first 
time since their bridal that they had ever been separated. 
But she had her father and mother to keep her com- 
pany, and, dearer than either, — ^though she would never 
have confessed it even to herself, — her little son. Be- 
sides, she always had plenty to do. There were many 
household duties to perform, and there was much cloth- 
ing to be woven — both silk and cotton. 

Once daily at a fixed hour, she would set for the 
absent husband, in his favourite room, little repasts 
faultlessly served on dainty lacquered trays, — miniature 
meals such as are offered to the ghosts of the ancestors, 
and to the gods.* These repasts were served at the 

'*' Such a repast, ofifered to the spirit of the absent one lovedf 
is called a Kage-zen; lit, "Shadow-tray." The word zen is also 
used to signify the meal served on the lacquered tray, — which has 
feet, like a miniature table. So that the term "Shadow-feast" 
would be a better translation of Kage-zen. 
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east side of the room, and his kneeling-cushion placed 
before them. The reason they were served at the east 
side was because he had gone east. Before removing 
the food, she always lifted the cover of the little soup- 
bowl to see if there was vapour upon its lacquered in- 
side surface. For it is said that if there be vapour on 
the inside of the lid covering food so offered, the absent 
beloved is well. But if there be none, he is dead, — 
because that is a sign that his soul has returned by 
itself to seek nourishment 0-Toyo found the lacquer 
thickly beaded with vapour day by day. 

The child was her constant delight. He was three 
years old, and fond of asking questions to which none 
but the gods know the real answers. When he wanted 
to play, she laid aside her work to play with him. 
When he wanted to rest, she told him wonderful stories, 
or gave pretty pious answers to his questions about 
those things which no man can ever understand. At 
evening, when the little lamps had been lighted before 
the holy tablets and the images, she taught his lips to 
shape liie words of filial prayer. When he had been 
laid to sleep, she brought her work near him, and 
watched the still sweetness of his face. Sometimes he 
would smile in his dreams; and she knew that Kwannon 
the divine was playing shadowy play with him, and she 
would murmur the Buddhist invocation to that Maid 
"who looketh forever down above the sound of prayer." 



Sometimes, in the season of very clear days, she 
would climb the mountain of Dakeyama, carrying her 
little boy on her back. Such a trip delighted him 
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much, not only because of what his mother taught hiin 
to see, but also of what she taught him to hear. The 
sloping way was through groves and woods, and over 
grassed slopes, and around queer rocks; and there were 
flowers with stories in their hearts, and trees holding 
tree -spirits. Pigeons cried korup-korup; and doves 
sobbed owad, owad; and cicadse wheezed and fluted 
and tinkled. 

All those who wait for absent dear ones make, \i 
they can, a pilgrimage to 'the peak called Dakeyama- 
It is visible from any part of the city; and from its 
suHMnit several provinces can be seen. At the very top 
is a stone of almost human height and shape, per- 
pendicularly set up; and little pebbles are heaped be- 
fore it and upon it. And near by there is a small 
Shinto shrine erected to the spirit of a princess of other 
days. For she mourned the absence of one she loved, 
and used to watch from this mountain for his coming 
until she pined away and was changed into a stone. 
The people therefore built the shrine; and lovers of the 
absent still pray there for the return of those dear ta 
them; and each, after so prajang, takes home one oi 
the little pebbles heaped there. And when the beloved 
one returns, the pebble must be taken back to the 
pebble-pile upon the mountain-top, and other pebbles 
with it, for a thank-offering and commemoration. 



Always ere 0-Toyo and her son could reach their 
home after such a day, the dusk would fall softly about 
them; for the way was long, and they had to both g^ 
and return by boat through the wilderness of rice-fields 



I 
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round the town, — which is a slow manner of journeying. 
Sometimes stars and fireflies lighted them; sometimes 
also the moon, — and 0-Toyo would softly sing to her 
boy the Izumo child-song to the moon: — 

Nono-San, 

Little Lady Moon, 

How old are you? 

"Thirteen days, — 

Thirteen and nine." 

Tliat is still young, 

And the reason must be 

For that bright red obi, 

So nicely tied,* 

And that nice white girdle 

About your hips. 

Will you give it to the horse? 

"Oh, no, no!" 
Will you give it to the cow? 

"Oh, no, no!"** 

* Because an obi or girdle of very bright colour can be worn 
only by children. 

** Nono-San 
or 
O'Tsukt'San 
Ikutsu? 
"Jiu-san, — 
Kokonotsu." 
Sore wa mada 
Wakai yo, 
Wakai ye mo 
D5ri 

Akai iro no 
Obi to, 
Shiro iro no 
Obi to 

Koshi ni shanto 
Musun de. 
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And up to the blue night would rise from all th 
wet leagues of laboured field that great soft bubbl 
chorus which seems the very voice of the soil itself 
the chant of the frogs. And 0-Toyo would interp 
its syllables to the child: Me kayui! m/%ayui/ "M 
eyes tickle; I want to sleep." 

All those were happy hours. 



n. 

Then twice, within the time of three days, th< 
masters of life and death whose ways belong to 
eternal mysteries struck at her heart. First she \ 
taught that the gentle husband for whom she had 
often prayed never could return to her, — having be 
returned unto that dust out of which all forms < 
borrowed. And in another little while she knew 1 
boy slept so deep a sleep that the Chinese physici 
could not waken him. These things she learned 01 
as shapes are learned in lightning flashes. Between a 
beyond the flashes was that absolute darkness which 
the pity of the gods. 

It passed; and she rose to meet a foe whose nai 
is Memory. Before all others she could keep her fa 
as in other days, sweet and smiling. But when ale 
with this visitant, she found herself less strong. S 

Uma ni yaru? 
" lyaiya ! " 
■ Ushi ni yaru? 
"lyaiya!" 
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would arrange little toys and spread out little dresses on 
the matting, and look at them, and talk to them in 
whispers, and smile silently. But the smile would ever 
end in a burst of wild, loud weeping; and she would 
beat her head upon the floor, and ask foolish questions 
of the gods. 

One day she thought of a weird consolation, — that 
rite the people name Toritsu-banashi, — ^the evocation 
of the dead. Could she not call back her boy for one 
brief minute only? It would trouble the little soul; but 
would he not gladly bear a moment's pain for her dear 
sake? Surely! 

[To have the dead called back one must go to some 
priest — Buddhist or Shinto — who knows the rite of in- 
cantation. And the mortuary tablet, or ihai, of the dead 
must be brought to that priest. 

Then ceremonies of purification are performed; 
candles are lighted and incense is kindled before the 
ihai; and prayers or parts of sutras are recited; and 
offerings of flowers and of rice are made. But, in this 
case, the rice must not be cooked. 

And when everything has been made ready, the 
priest, taking in his left hand an instrument shaped like 
a bow, and striking it rapidly with his right, calls upon 
the name of the dead, and cries out the words, Kitazo 
yo! kitazo yo! kitazo yo I meaning, "I have come."* 

* Whence the Izumo saying about one who too often an- 
nounces his coming: "Thy talk is like the talk of necromancy!" — 
'^oritsiibanasht no yona, 

Kokoro, 5 
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And, as he cries, the tone of his voice gradually changes 
until it becomes the very voice of the dead person, — 
for the ghost enters into him. 

Then the dead will answer questions quickly asked, 
but will cry continually: "Hasten, hasten! for this my 
coming back is painful, and I have but a little time to 
stay!" And having answered, the ghost passes; and the 
priest falls senseless upon his face. 

Now to call back the dead is not good. For by 
calling them back their condition is made worse. Re- 
turning to the underworld, they must take a place lower 
than that which they held before. 

To-day these rites are not allowed by law. They 
once consoled; but the law is a good law, and just, — 
since there exist men willing to mock the divine which 
is in human hearts.] 

So it came to pass that 0-Toyo found herself one 
night in a lonely little temple at the verge of the city, — - 
kneeling before the ihai of her boy, and hearing the rite 
of incantation. And presently, out of the lips of the 
officiant there came a voice she thought she knew, — a- 
voice loved above all others, — but faint and very thin^ 
like a sobbing of wind. 

And the thin voice cried to her: — 

"Ask quickly, quickly, mother! Dark is the way 
and long; and I may not linger." 

Then tremblingly she questioned: — 

"Why must I sorrow for my child? What is the 
justice of the gods?" 

And there was answer given: — 

"O mother, do not mourn me thus! That I died 
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was only that you might not die. For the year was a 
year of sickness and of sorrow, — and it was given me to 
know that you were to die; and I obtained by prayer 
that I should take your place. * 

"O mother, never weep for me! It is not kindness 
to mourn for the dead. Over the River of Tears** 
their silent road is; and when mothers weep, the flood 
of that river rises, and the soul cannot pass, but must 
wander to and fro. 

"Therefore, I pray you, do not grieve, O mother 
mine! Only give me a little water sometimes." 



III. 

From that hour she was not seen to weep. She 
performed, lightly and silently, as in former days, the 
gentle duties of a daughter. 

Seasons passed; and her father thought to find 
another husband for her. To the mother, he said: — 

"If our daughter again have a son, it will be great 
joy for her, and for all of us." 

But the wiser mother made answer: — 

"Unhappy she is not. It is impossible that she 
many again. She has become as a little child, know- 
ing nothing of trouble or sin." 

It was true that she had ceased to know real pain. 
She had begun to show a strange fondness for very 
small things. At first she had found her bed too large 



* Migawariy "substitute," is the religious term. 
** "Namida-no-Kawa." 
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— perhaps through the sense of emptiness left by the 
loss of her child; then, day by day, other things seemed 
to grow too large, — the dwelling itself, the familiar 
rooms, the alcove and its great flower-vases, — even the 
household utensils. She wished to eat her rice with 
miniature chopsticks out of a very small bowl such as 
children use. 

In these things she was lovingly humoured; and in 
other matters she was not fantastic. The old people 
consulted together about her constantly. At last the 
father said: — 

"For our daughter to live with strangers might be 
painful. But as we are aged, we may soon have to 
leave her. Perhaps we could provide for her by mak- 
ing her a nun. We might build a little temple for her." 

Next day the mother asked 0-Toyo: — 

"Would you not like to become a holy nun, and to 
live in a very, very small temple, with a very small altar, 
and little images of the Buddhas? We should be always 
near you. If you wish this, we shall get a priest to 
teach you the sutras." 

0-Toyo wished it, and asked that an extremely 
small nun's dress be got for her. But the mother 
said: — 

"Everything except the dress a good nun may have 
made small. But she must wear a large dress — that is 
the law of Buddha." 

So she was persuaded to wear the same dress as 
other nuns. 
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IV. 

They built for her a small An-depo, or Nun's-Temple, 
in an empty court where another and larger temple, 
called Amida-ji, had once stood. The An-dera was also 
called Amida-ji, and was dedicated to Amida-Nyorai 
and to other Buddhas. It was fitted up with a very 
small altar and with miniature altar furniture. There 
was a tiny copy of the sutras on a tiny reading-desk, 
and tiny screens and bells and kakemono. And she 
dwelt there long after her parents had passed away. 
People called her the Amida-ji no Bikuni, — which means 
The Nun of the Temple of Amida. 

A little outside the gate there was a statue of Jizo. 
This Jizo was a special Jizo, — the friend of sick children. 
There were nearly always offerings of small rice-cakes to 
be seen before him. These signified that some sick 
child was being prayed for; and the number of the rice- 
cakes signified the number of the years of the child. 
Most often there were but two or three cakes; rarely 
there were seven or ten. The Amida-ji no Bikuni took 
care of the statue, and supplied it with incense-offerings, 
and flowers from the temple garden; for there was a 
small garden behind the An-dera. 

After making her morning round with her alms- 
bowl, she would usually seat herself before a very small 
loom, to weave cloth much too narrow for serious use. 
But her webs were bought always by certain shop* 
keepers who knew her story; and they made her pre- 
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sents of very small cups, tiny flower-vases, and que 
dwarf-trees for her garden. 

Her greatest pleasure was the companionship 
children; and this she never lacked. Japanese child-1 
is mostly passed in temple courts; and many hap 
childhoods were spent in the court of the Amida-ji. i 
the mothers in that street liked to have their little or 
play there, but cautioned them never to laugh at t 
Bikuni-San. "Sometimes her ways are strange," th 
would say; "but that is because she once had a lit 
son, who died, and the pain became too great for 1: 
mother's heart So you must be very good and i 
spectful to her." 

Good they were, but not quite respectful in the i 
verential sense. They knew better than to be th 
They called her "Bikuni-Sah" always, and saluted I 
nicely; but otherwise they treated her like one of the: 
selves. They played games with her; and she ga 
them tea in extremely small cups, and made for th( 
heaps of rice-cakes not much bigger than peas, ai 
wove upon her loom doth of cotton and cloth of silk I 
the robes of their dolls. So she became to them as 
blood-sister. 

They played with her daily till they grew too big 
play, and left the court of the temple of Amida to beg 
the bitter work of life, and to become the fathers ai 
mothers of children whom they sent to play in the 
stead. These learned to love the Bikuni-San like the 
parents had done. And the Bikuni-San lived to plj 
with the children of the children of the children of the 
who remembered when her temple was built. 

The people took good heed that she should n 
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» know want. There was always given to her more than 
' she needed for herself. So she was able to be nearly 
as kind to the children as she wished, and to feed ex- 
travagantly certain small animals. Birds nested in her 
temple, and ate from her hand, and learned not to perch 
upon the heads of the Buddhas. 

r 

' Some days after her funeral, a crowd of children 

visited my house. A little girl of nine years spoke for 
them all: — 

"Sir, we are asking for the sake of the Bikuni-San 
who is dead. A very large haka* has been set up for 
her. It is a nice haka. But we want to give her also 
a very, very small haka, because in the time she was 
with us she often said that she would like a very little 
haka. And the stone-cutter has promised to cut it for 
us, and to make it very pretty, if we can bring the 
money. Therefore perhaps you will honourably give 
something." 

"Assuredly," I said. "But now you will have no- 
where to play." 

She answered, smiling: — 

"We shall still play in the court of the temple of 
Amida. She is buried there. She will hear our play- 
ing, and be glad." 

* Tombstone. 
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AFTER THE WAR. 

I. 

Hyogo, May 5, 1895. 

Hyogo, this morning, lies bathed in a limpid magni 
licence of light indescribable, — spring light, which i; 
vapoury, and lends a sort of apparitional charm to fai 
things seen through it. Forms remain sharply outlined 
but are almost idealised by faint colours not belonging 
to them; and the great hills behind the town aspire inU 
a cloudless splendour of tint that seems the ghost 0; 
azure rather than azure itself 

Over the blue-grey slope of tiled roofs there is £ 
vast quivering and fluttering of extraordinary shapes,— 
a spectacle not indeed new to me, but always delicious 
Everywhere are floating — tied to very tall bamboo poles 
— immense brightly coloured paper fish, which look and 
move as if alive. The greater number vary from five 
to fifteen feet in length; but here and there I see a baby 
scarcely a foot long, hooked to the tail of a larger one. 
Some poles have four or five fish attached to them at 
heights proportioned to the dimensions of the fish, the 
largest always at the top. So cunningly shaped and 
coloured these things are that the first sight of them is 
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always startling to a stranger. The lines holding them 
( are fastened within the head; and the wind, entering 
} the open mouth, not only inflates the body to perfect 
J fonn, but keeps it undulating, — rising and descending, 
turning and twisting, precisely like a real fish, while the 
tail plays and the fins wave irreproachably. In the 
garden of my next-door neighbour there are two very 
fine specimens. One has an orange belly and a bluish- 
grey back; the other is all a silvery tint; and both have 
big weird eyes. The rustling of their motion as they 
swim against the sky is like the sound of wind in a 
cane-field. A little farther off I see another very big 
fish, with a little red boy clinging to its back. That 
red boy represents Kintoki, strongest of all children ever 
bom in Japan, who, while still a baby, wrestled with 
bears and set traps for goblin-birds. 

Everybody knows that these paper carp, or kot, are 
hoisted only during the period of the great birth festival 
of boys, in the fifth month; that their presence above a 
house signifies the birth of a son; and that they symbo- 
lise the hope of the parents that their lad will be able 
to win his way through the world against all obstacles, 
—even as the real koi, the great Japanese carp, ascends 
swift rivers against the stream. In many parts of southern 
and western Japan you rarely see these koi. You see, 
instead, very long narrow flags of cotton cloth, called 
nobori, which are fastened perpendicularly, like sails, 
with little spars and rings to poles of bamboo, and bear 
designs in various colours of the koi in an eddy, — or of 
Sh5ki, conqueror of demons, — or of pines, — or of 
tortoises, — or other fortunate symbols. 
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But in this radiant spring of the Japanese year 
2555, the koi might be taken to symboHse something 
larger than parental hope, — the great trust of a nation 
regenerated through war. The military revival of the 
Empire — the real birthday of New Japan — began with 
the conquest of China. The war is ended; the future, 
though clouded, seems big with promise; and, however 
grim the obstacles to loftier and more enduring achieve- 
ments, Japan has neither fears nor doubts. 

Perhaps the future danger is just in this immense 
self-confidence. It is not a new feeling created by 
victory. It is a race feeling, which repeated triumphs 
have served only to strengthen. From the instant of the 
declaration of war there was never the least doubt of 
ultimate victory. There was universal and profound en- 
thusiasm, but no outward signs of emotional excitement 
Men at once set to work writing histories of the triumphs 
of Japan, and these histories — issued to subscribers in 
weekly or monthly parts, and illustrated with photo- 
lithographs or drawings on wood — were selling all over 
the country long before any foreign observers could have 
ventured to predict the final results of the campaign. 
From first to last the nation felt sure of its own strength, 
and of the impotence of China. The toy-makers put 
suddenly into the market legions of ingenious mechanisms, 
representing Chinese soldiers in flight, or being cut down 
by Japanese troopers, or tied together as prisoners by 
their queues, or kow-towing for mercy to illustrious 
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generals. The old-fashioned military playthings, repre- 
senting samurai in armour, were superseded by figures 
—in day, wood, paper, or silk — of Japanese cavalry, 
nfantry, and artillery; by models of forts and batteries; 
ind models of men-of-war. The storming of the de- 
enses of Port Arthur by the Kumamoto Brigade was 
he subject of one ingenious mechanical toy; another, 
qually clever, repeated the fight of the Matsushima 
^an with the Chinese iron-clads. There were sold like- 
wise myriads of toy-guns discharging corks by com- 
)ressed air with a loud pop, and myriads of toy-swords, 
ind countless tiny bugles, the constant blowing of which 
ecalled to me the tin-horn tumult of a certain New 
dear's Eve in New Orleans. The announcement of 
;ach victory resulted in an enormous manufacture and 
ale of coloured prints, rudely and cheaply executed, 
ind mostly depicting the fancy of the artist only, but 
veil fitted to stimulate the popular love of glory. Wonder- 
ul sets of chessmen also appeared, each piece repre- 
ientmg a Chinese or Japanese officer or soldier. 

Meanwhile, the theatres were celebrating the war 
liter a much more complete fashion. It is no exag- 
jeration to say that almost every episode of the cam- 
)aign was repeated upon the stage. Actors even visited 
he battlefields to study scenes and backgrounds, and 
it themselves to portray realistically, with the aid of 
rtificial snowstorms, the hardships of the army in 
fanchuria. Every gallant deed was dramatised almost 
5 soon as reported. The death of the bugler Shira- 
imi Genjiro;* the triumphant courage of Harada 

* At the battle" of Sdng-Hwan, a Japanese bugler named 
lirakami Grenjiro was ordered to sound the charge {suzum/). He 
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Jiukichi, who scaled a rampart and opened a fort] 
gate to his comrades; the heroism of the fourt 
troopers who held their own against three hundred 

had sounded it once when a bullet passed through his lungs, thi 
ing him down. His comrades tried to take the bugle away, se 
the wound was fatal. He wrested it from them , lifted it agai: 
his lips, sounded the charge once more with all his strength, 
fell back dead. I venture to offer this rough translation of a s 
now sung about him by every soldier and schoolboy in Japan :- 

SHIRAKAMI GENJIRD. 
(After the Japanese military-ballad, Rappa-no-hibiki.) 

Easy in other time than this 

Were Anjo*s stream to cross; 
But now, beneath the storm of shot. 

Its waters seethe and toss. 

In other time to pass that stream 

Were sport for boys at play; 
But every man through blood must wade 

Who fords Anjo to-day. 

The bugle sounds; — through flood and flame 

Charges the line of steel; — 
Above the crash of battle rings 

The bugle's stem appeal. 

Why has that bugle ceased to call? 

Why does it call once more? 
Why sounds the stirring signal now 

More faintly than before? 

What time the bugle ceased to sound. 
The breast was smitten through; — 

What time the blast rang faintly, blood 
Gushed from the lips that blew. 
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fantry; the successful charge of unarmed coolies upon a 
Chinese battalion, — all these and many other incidents 
were reproduced in a thousand theatres. Immense 
illuminations of paper lanterns, lettered with phrases of 
loyalty or patriotic cheer, celebrated the success of the 
imperial arms, or gladdened the eyes of soldiers going 
by train to the field. In Kob6, — constantly traversed 
by troop-trains, — such illuminations continued night after 
night for weeks together, and the residents of each 
street further subscribed for flags and triumphal arches. 
But the glories of the war were celebrated also in 
ways more durable by the various great industries of 
the country. Victories and incidents of sacrificial 
heroism were commemorated in porcelain, in metal- 
work, and in costiy textures, not less than in new de- 
signs for envelopes and note-paper. They were por- 

Death-stricken, still the bugler stands! 

He leans upon his gun, — 
Once more to sound the bugle-call 

Before his life be done. 

What though the shattered body fail? 

The spirit rushes free 
Through Heaven and Earth to sound anew 

That call to Victory! 

Far, far beyond our shores the spot 

Now honoured by his fall; — 
But forty million brethren 

Have heard that bugle-call. 

Comrade! — beyond the peaks and seas 

Your bugle sounds to-day 
In forty million loyal hearts 

A thousand miles away! 
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trayed on the silk linings of haori,* on women's 
kerchiefs of chirimen, *♦ in the embroidery of girdles, in 
the designs of silk shirts and of children's holiday 
robes, — not to speak of cheaper printed goods, such as 
calicoes and towelling. They were represented in lac- 
quer-ware of many kinds, on the sides and covers of 
carven boxes, on tobacco-pouches, on sleeve-buttons, in 
designs for hairpins, on women's combs, even on chop- 
sticks. Bundles of toothpicks in tiny cases were offered 
for sale, each toothpick having engraved upon it, in 
microscopic text, a different poem about the war. And 
up to the time of peace, or at least up to the time of 
the insane attempt by a soshi*** to kill the Chinese 
plenipotentiary during negotiations, all things happened 
as the people had wished and expected. 

But as soon as the terms of peace had been an- 
nounced, Russia interfered, securing the help of France 
and Germany to bully Japan. The combination met 
with no opposition; the government played jiujutsu, and 
foiled expectations by unlooked-for yielding. Japan 

* Haoriy a sort of upper dress, worn by men as well as wo- 
meD. The linings are often of designs beautiful beyond praise. 

** Chirimen is a crape-silk, of which there are many qualities; 
some very costly and durable. 

♦** Soshi form one of the modern curses of Japan. They are 
mostly ex-students who earn a living by hiring themselves out as 
rowdy terrorists. Politicians employ them either against the soshi 
of opponents, or as bullies in election time. Private persons some" 
times employ them as defenders. They have figured in most of 
the election rows which have taken place of late years in JapaUi 
also in a number of assaults made on distinguished persons^* 
The causes which produced nihilism in Russia have several points 
of resemblance with the causes which developed the modem soshi 
plass in Japan. 
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ad long ceased to feel uneasy about her own military 
ower. Her reserve strength is probably much greater 
lan has ever been acknowledged, and her educational 
ystem, with its twenty-six thousand schools, is an 
normous drilling-machine. On her own soil she could 
ace any foreign power. Her navy was her weak point, 
md of this she was fully aware. It was a splendid 
leet of small, light cruisers, and splendidly handled. 
Its admiral, without the loss of a single vessel, had an- 
nihilated the Chinese fleet in two engagements; but it 
was not yet sufficiently heavy to face the combined 
navies of three European powers; and the flower of the 
Japanese army was beyond the sea. The most op- 
portune moment for interference had been cunningly 
chosen, and probably more than interference was in- 
tended. The heavy Russian battle-ships were stripped 
for fighting; and these alone could possibly have over- 
powered the Japanese fleet, though the victory would 
have been a costly one. But Russian action was sud- 
denly checked by the sinister declaration of English 
sympathy for Japan. Within a few weeks England 
-ould bring into Asiatic waters a fleet capable of 
-rushing, in one short battle, all the ironclads as- 
iembled by the combination. And a single shot from 
I Russian cruiser might have plunged the whole world 
nto war. 

But in the Japanese navy there was a furious de- 
iire to battle with the three hostile powers at once. It 
vould have been a great fight, for no Japanese com- 
iiander would have dreamed of yielding, no Japanese 
ship would have struck her colours. The army was 
equally desirous of war. It needed all the firmness of 
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the government to hold the nation back. Free speed 
was gagged; the press was severely silenced; and b] 
the return to China of the Liao-Tung peninsula, in ex 
change for a compensatory increase of the war in 
demnity previously exacted, peace was secured. The 
government really acted with faultless wisdom. At this 
period of Japanese development a costly war with 
Russia could not fail to have consequences the most 
disastrous to industry, commerce, and finance. But the 
national pride has been deeply wounded, and the 
country can still scarcely forgive its rulers. 



III. 

Hyogo, May 15. 

The Matsushima Kan, returned from China, is an- 
chored before the Garden of the Pleasure of Peace. 
She is not a colossus, though she. has done grand 
things; but she certainly looks quite formidable as she 
lies there in the clear light, — a stone-grey fortress of 
steel rising out of the smooth blue. Permission to visit 
her has been given to the delighted people, who don 
their best for the occasion, as for a temple festival; and 
I am suffered to accompany some of them. All the 
boats in the port would seem to have been hired for 
the visitors, so huge is the shoal hovering about the 
ironclad as we arrive. It is not possible for such a 
number of sightseers to go on board at once; and we 
have to wait while hundreds are being alternately ad- 
mitted and dismissed. But the waiting in the cool sea 
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air is not unpleasant; and the spectacle of the popular 

joy is worth watching. What eager rushing when the 

turn comes! what swarming and squeezing and clinging! 

Two women fall into tiie sea, and are pulled out by 

blue-jackets, and say they are not sorry to have fallen 

ia, because they can now boast of owing their lives to 

the men of the Matsushima Kan! As a matter of fact, 

they could not very well have been drowned; there 

were l^ons of common boatmen to look after them. 

But something of larger importance to the nation 
than the lives of two young women is really owing to 
the men of the Matsushima Kan; and the people are 
rightly trying to pay them back with love, — for pre- 
sents, such as thousands would like to make, are pro- 
hibited by disciplinary rule. Officers and crew must 
be weary; but the crowding and the questioning are 
borne with charming amiability. Everything is shown 
and explained in detail: the huge thirty-centimetre gun, 
with its loading apparatus and directing machinery; 
the quick-firing batteries; the torpedoes, with their im- 
pulse-tubes; the electric lantern, with its searching 
mechanism. I myself, though a foreigner, and there- 
fore requiring a special permit, am guided all about, 
both below and above, and am even suffered to take a 
peep at the portraits of their Imperial Majesties, in the 
admu-al's cabin; and I am told the stirring story of the 
great fight off the Yalu. Meanwhile, the old bald men 
and the women and the babies of the port hold for one 
golden day command of the Matsushima. Officers, 
cadets, blue-jackets, spare no effort to please. Some 
^ to the grandfathers; others let the children play 
^th the hilts of their swords, or teach them how to 
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throw up their little hands and shout ** Teikoku Banzai!*^ 
And for tired mothers, matting has been spread, where 
they can squat down in the shade between decks. 

Those decks, only a few months ago, were covered 
with the blood of brave men. Here and there dark 
stains, which still resist holystoning, are visible; and the 
people look at them with tender reverence. The flag- 
ship was twice struck by enormous shells, and her 
vulnerable parts were pierced by a storm of small pro- 
jectiles. She bore the brunt of the engagement, losing 
nearly half her crew. Her tonnage is only four thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty; and her immediate an- 
tagonists were two Chinese ironclads of seven thousand 
four hundred tons each. Outside, her cuirass shows no 
deep scars, for the shattered plates have been replaced; 
— but my guide points proudly to the numerous patch- 
ings of the decks, the steel masting supporting the 
fighting-tops, the smoke-stack, — and to certain terrible 
dents, with small cracks radiating from them, in th^ 
foot-thick steel of the barbette. He traces for us, be' 
low, the course of the thirty-and-a-half centimetre sheU 
that pierced the ship. "When it came," he tells u5» 
"the shock threw men into the air that high*' (holding 
his hand some two feet above the deck). "At the sam^ 
moment all became dark; you could not see your hand* 
Then we found that one of the starboard forward gun^ 
had been smashed, and the crew all killed. We hacJ 
forty men killed instantly, and many more wounded : nO 
man escaped in that part of the ship. The deck wa^ 
on fire, because a lot of ammunition brought up for th^ 
guns had exploded; so we had to fight and to work to 
put out the fire at the same time. Even badly wounded 
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men, with the skin blown from their hands and faces, 
worked as if they felt no pain; and dying men helped 
to pass water. But we silenced the Ting-yuen with one 
more shot from our big gun. The Chinese had Euro- 
pean gunners helping them. If we had not had to fight 
against Western gunners, our victory would have been 
too easy.'* 

He gives the true note. Nothing, on this splendid 
spring day, could so delight the men of the Matsushima 
Kan as a conunand to clear for action, and attack the 
great belted Russian cruisers lying off the coast 
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rv. 

KoBi:, June 9. 

Last year, while travelling from Shimonoseki to the 
capital, I saw many regiments on their way to the seat 
of war, all uniformed in white; for the hot season was 
not yet over. Those soldiers looked so much like 
students whom I had taught (thousands, indeed, were 
really fresh from school) that I could not help feeling it 
was cruel to send such youths to battle. The boyish 
faces were so frank, so cheerful, so seemingly innocent 
of the greater sorrows of life! "Don't fear for them," 
said an English fellow-traveller, a man who had passed 
his hfe in camps; "they will give a splendid account of 
themselves." "I know it," was my answer; "but I am 
thinking of fever and frost and Manchurian winter: 
these are more to be feared than Chinese rifles." * 

The calling of the bugles, gathering the men to- 
gether after dark, or signalling the hour of rest, had for 
years been one of the pleasures of my summer evenings 
in a Japanese garrison town. But during the months 
of war, those long, plaintive notes of the last call touched 
me in another way. I do not know that the melody is 
peculiar; but it was sometimes played, I used to think, 

* The total number of Japanese actually killed in battle from 
the fight at A-san to the capture of the Pescadores, was only 739. 
But the deaths resulting from other causes, up to as late a date as Uie 
8th of June, during the occupation of Formosa, were 3,148. Of 
these, 1,602 were due to cholera alone. Such, at least, were the 
official figures as published in the Kobe Chronicle. 
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with peculiar feeling; and when uttered to the starlight 

by all the bugles of a division at once, the multitudin- 

ously blending tones had a melancholy sweetness never 

to be forgotten. And I would dream of phantom 

buglers, siunmoning the youth and strength of hosts to 

the shadowy silence of perpetual rest. 
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Well, to-day I went to see some of the regiments 
return. Arches of greenery had been erected over the 
street they were to pass through, leading from Kobe 
station to Nanko-San, — the great temple dedicated to 
the hero spirit of Kusunoki Masashig6. The citizens 
had subscribed six thousand yen for the honour of serv- 
ing the soldiers with the first meal after their return; 
and many battalions had already received such kindly 
Welcome. The sheds under which they ate in the court 
of the temple had been decorated with flags and fes- 
toons; and there were gifts for all the troops, — sweet- 
meats, and packages of cigarettes, and little towels 
printed with poems in praise of valour. Before the gate 
of the temple a really handsome triumphal arch had 
been erected, bearing on each of its fajades a phrase 
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of welcome in Chinese text of gold, and on its summi 
a terrestrial globe surmounted by a hawk with out 
spread pinions * 

I waited first, with Manyemon, before the station, 
which is very near the temple. The train arrived; a 
military sentry ordered all spectators to quit the plat- 
form; and outside, in the street, police kept back the 
crowd, and stopped all traffic. After a few minutes, 
the battalions came, marching in regular column through 
the brick archway, — headed by a grey officer, who 
limped slightly as he walked, smoking a cigarette. The 
crowd thickened about us; but there was no cheering, 
not even speaking, — a hush broken only by the measured 
tramp of the passing troops. I could scarcely believe 
those were the same men I had seen going to the war; 
only the numbers on the shoulder-straps assured me of 
the fact. Sunburnt and grim the faces were; many had 
heavy beards. The dark blue winter uniforms were 
frayed and torn, the shoes worn into shapelessness; but 
the strong, swinging stride was the stride of the hardened 
soldier. Lads no longer these, but toughened men, able 
to face any troops in the world; men who had slaughtered 
and stormed; men who had also suffered many things 
which never will be written. The features showed 
neither joy nor pride; the quick-searching eyes hardly 

* At the close of the great naval engagement of the 17th of 
September, 1894, a hawk alighted on the fighthig-mast of the 
Japanese cruiser Takachiho, and suffered itself to be taken and fed. 
After much petting, this bird of good omen was presented to the 
Emperor. Falconry was a great feudal sport in Japan, and hawks 
were finely trained. The hawk is now likely to become, more than 
ever before in Japan, a symbol of victory. 
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id at the welcoming flags, the decorations, the arch 
its globe-shadowing hawk of battle, — perhaps be- 

those eyes had seen too often the things which 

men serious. (Only one man smiled as he passed; 

[ thought of a smile seen on the face of a Zouave 

I was a boy, watching the return of a regiment 
Africa, — a mocking smile, that stabbed.) Many 
i spectators were visibly affected, feeling the reason 
le change. But, for all that, the soldiers were 
• soldiers now; and they were going to find wel- 
, and comforts, and gifts, and the great warm love 
le people, — and repose thereafter, in their old 
iar camps. 
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said to Manyemon: "This evening they will be in 
a, and Nagoya. They will hear the bugles calling; 
hey will think of comrades who never can return." 
he old man answered, with simple earnestness: 
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"Perhaps by Western people it is thought that the 
dead never return. But we cannot so think. There 
are no Japanese dead who do not return. There are 
none who do not know the way. From Qiina and 
from Chosen, and out of the bitter sea, all our dead 
have come back, — all! They are with us now. In 
every dusk they gather to hear the bugles that called 
them home. And they will hear them also in that day 
when the armies of the Son of Heaven shall be sum- 
moned against Russia." 



vn. 

HARU. 

Haru was brought up, chiefly at home, in that old- 
fashioned way which produced one of the sweetest types 
of woman the world has ever seen. This domestic 
education cultivated simplicity of heart, natural grace of 
Planner, obedience, and love of duty as they were never 
cultivated but in Japan. Its moral product was some- 
thing too gentle and beautiful for any other than the 
old Japanese society: it was not the most judicious pre- 
paration for the much harsher life of the new, — in 
which it still survives. The refined girl was trained for 
the condition of being theoretically at the mercy of her 
husband. She was taught never to show jealousy, or 
grief, or anger, — even under circumstances compelling 
all three; she was expected to conquer the faults of her 
lord by pure sweetness. In short, she was required to 
be almost superhuman, — to realise, at least in outward 
seeming, the ideal of perfect unselfishness. And this 
she could do with a husband of her own rank, delicate 
in discernment, — able to divine her feelings, and never 
to wound them. 

Haru came of a much better family than her hus- 
band; and she was a little too good for him, because 
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he could not really understand her. They had be 
married very young, had been poor at first, and th< 
had gradually become well-off, because Ham's husbai 
was a clever man of business. Sometimes she thoug 
he had loved her most when they were less well oi 
and a woman is seldom mistaken about such matters. 
She still made all his clothes; and he commende 
her needle- work. She waited upon his wants; aide 
him to dress and undress; made everything comfortab 
for him in their pretty home; bade him a charmir 
farewell as he went to business in the morning, an 
welcomed him upon his return; received his friends e: 
quisitely; managed his household matters with wonde 
ful economy; and seldom asked any favours that co 
money. Indeed she scarcely needed such favours; f< 
he was never ungenerous, and liked to see her dainti 
dressed, — looking like some beautiful silver moth robe 
in the folding of its own wings, — and to take her 
theatres and other places of amusement She accon 
panied him to pleasure-resorts famed for the blossomir 
of cherry-trees in spring, or the shimmering of firefli< 
on summer nights, or the crimsoning of maples i 
autunm. And sometimes they would pass a day U 
gether at Maiko, by the sea, where the pines seem 1 
sway like dancing girls; or an afternoon at Kiyomidzi 
in the old, old summer-house, where everything is lik 
a dream of five hundred years ago, — and where ther 
is a great shadowing of high woods, and a song c 
water leaping cold and clear fix>m caverns, and alway 
the plaint of flutes unseen, blown softly in the antiqu< 
way, — a tone-caress of peace and sadness blending, jus 
as the gold light glooms into blue over a dying sun. 
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Except for such small pleasures and excursions, 
Ham went out seldom. Her only living relatives, and 
also those of her husband, were far away in other pro- 
vinces; and she had few visits to make. She liked to 
be at home, arranging flowers for the alcoves or for the 
gods, decorating the rooms, and feeding the tame gold- 
fish of the garden-pond, which would lift up their heads 
when they saw her coming. 

No child had yet brought new joy or sorrow into 
her life. She looked, in spite of her wife's coiffure, like 
a very young girl; and she was still simple as a child, 
—notwithstanding that business capacity in small things 
which her husband so admired that he often con- 
descended to ask her counsel in big things. Perhaps 
the heart then judged for him better than the pretty 
head; but, whether intuitive or not, her advice never 
proved wrong. She was happy enough with him for 
five years, — during which time he showed himself as 
considerate as any young Japanese merchant could 
well be towards a wife of finer character than his 
own. 

Then his manner suddenly became cold, — so sud- 
denly that she felt assured the reason was not that 
which a childless wife might have reason to fear. 
Unable to discover the real cause, she tried to persuade 
herself that she had been remiss in her duties; examined 
her innocent conscience to no purpose; and tried very, 
very hard to please. But he remained unmoved. He 
spoke no unkind words, — though she felt behind his 
silence the repressed tendency to utter them. A 
Japanese of the better class is not very apt to be un- 
Hnd to his wife in words. It is thought to be vulgar 
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and brutal. The educated man of normal disposition 
will even answer a wife's reproaches with gentle phrases. 
Common politeness, by the Japanese code, exacts this 
attitude from every manly man; moreover, it is the only 
safe one. A refined and sensitive woman will not long 
submit to coarse treatment; a spirited one may even 
kill herself because of something said in a moment of 
passion, and such a suicide disgraces the husband for 
the rest of his life. But there are slow cruelties worse 
than words, and safer, — neglect or indifference, for 
example, of a sort to arouse jealousy. A Japanese wife 
has indeed been trained never to show jealousy; but 
the feeling is older than all training, — old as love, and 
likely to live as long. Beneath her passionless mask 
the Japanese wife feels like her Western sister — ^just 
like that sister who prays and prays, even while delight- 
ing some evening assembly of beauty and fashion, for 
the coming of the hour which will set her free to relieve 
her pain alone. 

Ham had cause for jealousy; but she was too much 
of a child to guess the cause at once; and her servants 
too fond of her to suggest it. Her husband had been 
accustomed to pass his evenings in her company, either 
at home or elsewhere. But now, evening after evening, 
he went out by himself The first time he had given 
her some business pretexts; afterwards he gave none, 
and did not even tell her when he expected to return. 
Latterly, also, he had been treating her with silent 
rudeness. He had become changed, — "as if there was 
a goblin in his heart," — the servants said. As a matter 
of fact he had been deftly caught in a snare set for 
him. One whisper from a geisha had numbed his will; 
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one smile blinded his eyes. She was far less pretty 
tlian his wife; but she was very skilful in the craft of 
spinning webs, — webs of sensual delusion which entangle 
weak men^ and always tighten more and more about 
them until the final hour of mockery and ruin. Ham 
did not know. She suspected no wrong till after her 
husband's strange conduct had become habitual, — and 
even then only because she found that his money was 
passing into unknown hands. He had never told her 
where he passed his evenings. And she was afraid to 
ask, lest he should think her jealous. Instead of ex- 
posing her feelings in words, she treated him with such 
sweetness that a more intelligent husband would have 
divined all. But, except in business, he was dull. He 
continued to pass his evenings away; and as his con- 
science grew feebler, his absences lengthened. Ham 
had been taught that a good wife should always sit up 
and wait for her lord's return at night; and by so doing 
i she suffered from nervousness, and from the feverish con- 
I ditions that follow sleeplessness, and from the lonesome- 
ness of her waiting after the servants, kindly dismissed 
at the usual hour, had left her with her thoughts. Once 
only, returning very late, her husband said to her: "I 
am sorry you should have sat up so late for me; do not 
wait like that again!" Then, fearing he might really 
have been pained on her account, she laughed pleasantly, 
and said: "I was not sleepy, and I am not tired; 
honourably please not to think about me." So he 
ceased to think about her, — glad to take her at her 
word; and not long after that he stayed away for one 
whole night. The next night he did likewise, and a 
third night. After that third night's absence he failed 
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even to return for the morning meal; and Haru kne\ 
the time had come when her duty as a wife obliged he 
to speak. 

She waited through all the morning hours, fearing 
for him, fearing for herself also; conscious at last o: 
the wrong by which a woman's heart can be most 
deeply wounded. Her faithful servants had told hei 
something; the rest she could guess. She was very ill, 
and did not know it She knew only that she was 
angry — selfishly angry, because of the pain given her— 
cruel, probing, sickening pain. Midday came as she 
sat thinking how she could say least selfishly what it 
was now her duty to say, — the first words of reproach 
that would ever have passed her lips. Then her heart 
leaped with a shock that made everything bliu: and 
swim before her sight in a whirl of dizziness, — ^because 
there was a sound of kuruma-wheels and the voice of a 
servant calling: " Honour ahle-retum-is!*' 

She struggled to the entrance to meet him, all her 
slender body a-tremble with fever and pain, and terror 
of betraying that pain. And the man was startled, be- 
cause instead of greeting him with the accustomed 
smile, she caught the bosom of his silk robe in one 
quivering little hand, — and looked into his face with 
eyes that seemed to search for some shred of a soul,-^ 
and tried to speak, but could utter only the single 
word, *' Anata?"* Almost in the same moment her 
weak grasp loosened, her eyes closed with a strange 
smile; and even before he could put out his arms to sup- 
port her, she fell. He sought to lift her. But some 
thing in the delicate life had snapped. She was dead 

* "Thou?»* 
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There were astonishments, of course, and tears, 
and useless callings of her name, and much running 
for doctors. But she lay white and still and beautiful, 
all the pain and anger gone out of her face, and smil- 
ing as on her bridal day. 

Two physicians came from the public hospital, — 
Japanese military surgeons. They asked straight hard 
questions, — questions that cut open the self of the 
man down to the core. Then they told him truth 
cold and sharp as edged steel, — and left him with his 
dead. 

The people wondered he did not become a priest, 
—fair evidence that his conscience had been awakened. 
By day he sits among his bales of Kyoto silks and 
Osaka figured goods, — earnest and silent. His clerks 
think him a good master; he never speaks harshly. 
Often he works far into the night; and he has changed 
Ws dwelling-place. There are strangers in the pretty 
louse where Ham lived; and the owner never visits it. 
Perhaps because he might see there one slender shadow, 
itill arranging flowers, or bending with iris-grace above 
he goldfish in his pond. But wherever he rest, some- 
ime in the silent hours he must see the same sound- 
ess presence near his pillow, — sewing, smoothing, softly 
eeming to make beautiful the robes he once put on 
nly to betray. And at other times — in the busiest 
loments of his busy life — the clamour of the great shop 
ies; the ideographs of his ledger dim and vanish; and 
plaintive little voice, which the gods refuse to silence, 
tters into the solitude of his heart, like a question, the 
ngle word, — **Anata?" 



vm. 

A GLIMPSE OF TENDENCIES. 

I. 

The foreign concession of an open port offers a 
striking contrast to its far-Eastern environment In the 
well-ordered ugliness of its streets one finds suggestions 
of places not on this side of the world, — just as though 
fragments of the Occident had been magically brought 
oversea: bits of Liverpool, of Marseilles, of New York, 
of New Orleans, and bits also of tropical towns in 
colonies twelve or fifteen thousand miles away. The 
mercantile buildings — immense by comparison with the 
low light Japanese shops — seem to utter the menace of 
financial power. The dwellings, of every conceivable 
design — from that of an Indian bungalow to that of an 
English or French country-manor, with turrets and bow- 
windows — are surrounded by commonplace gardens of 
clipped shrubbery; the white roadways are solid and 
level as tables, and bordered with boxed-up trees. 
Nearly all things conventional in England or America 
have been domiciled in these districts. You see church- 
steeples and factory-chimneys and telegraph-poles and 
street-Jamps. You see warehouses of imported brick 
with iron shutters, and shop fironts with plate-glass 
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windows, and sidewalks, and cast-iron railings. There 
are morning and evening and weekly newspapers; clubs 
and reading-rooms and bowling alleys; billiard halls 
and bar-rooms; schools and bethels. There are electric- 
light and telephone companies; hospitals, courts, jails, 
and a foreign police. There are foreign lawyers, doc- 
tors, and druggists; foreign grocers, confectioners, bakers, 
dairymen; foreign dress-makers and tailors; foreign 
school-teachers and music-teachers. There is a town- 
hall, for municipal business and public meetings of all 
kinds, — likewise for amateur theatricals or lectures and 
concerts; and very rarely some dramatic company, on 
a tour of the world, halts there awhile to make men 
laugh and women cry like they used to do at home. 
There are cricket-grounds, racecourses, public parks, — 
or, as we should call them in England, "squares," — 
yachting associations, athletic societies, and swimming 
baths. Among the familiar noises are the endless 
tinkUng of piano-practice, the crashing of a town-band, 
and an occasional wheezing of accordions: in fact, one 
misses only the organ-grinder. The population is 
English, French, German, American, Danish, Swedish, 
Swiss, Russian, with a thin sprinkling of Italians and 
Levantines. I had almost forgotten the Chinese. They 
are present in multitudes, and have a little comer of 
the district to themselves. But the dominant element 
is English and American, — the English being in the 
majority. All the faults and some of the finer qualities 
of the masterful races can be studied here to better ad- 
vantage than beyond seas, — because everybody knows 
all about everybody else in communities so small, — 
mere oases of Occidental life in the vast unknown of 

Kokoro, 7 
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the Fax East Ugly stories may be heard which are 
not worth writing about; also stories of nobility and 
generosity — about good brave things done by men who 
pretend to be selfish, and wear conventional masks to 
hide what is best in them from public knowledge. 

But the domains of the foreigner do not stretch 
beyond the distance of an easy walk, and may shrink 
back again into nothing before many years — for reasons 
I shall presently dwell upon. His settlements developed 
precociously, — almost Hke "mushroom cities" in the 
great American West, — and reached the apparent limit 
of their development soon after solidifying. 

About and beyond the concession, the "native town*' 
— the real Japanese city — stretches away into regions 
imperfectly known. To the average settler this native 
town remains a world of mysteries; he may not think it 
worth his while to enter it for ten years at a time. It 
has no interest for him, as he is not a student of native 
customs, but simply a man of business; and he has no 
time to think how queer it all is. Merely to cross the 
concession line is almost the same thing as to cross the 
Pacific Ocean, — which is much less wide than the dif- 
ference between the races. Enter alone into the in- 
terminable narrow maze of Japanese streets, and the 
dogs will bark at you, and the children stare at you as 
if you were the only foreigner they ever saw. Perhaps 
they will even call after you "Ijin," *''Tojin," or "Ke 
tojin," — the last of which signifies "hairy foreigner," anc 
is not intended as a compliment 
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II. 

For a long time the merchants of the concessions 
had their own way in everything, and forced upon the 
native firms methods of business to which no Occidental 
merchant would think of submitting, — methods which 
plainly expressed the foreign conviction that all Japanese 
were tricksters. No foreigner would then purchase any- 
thing until it had been long enough in his hands to be 
examined and re-examined and "exhaustively" examined, 
—or accept any order for imports unless the order were 
accompanied by "a substantial pajnoaent of bargain 
money."* Japanese buyers and sellers protested in vain; 
they found themselves obliged to submit But they 
bided their time, — yielding only with the determination 
to conquer. The rapid growth of the foreign town, and 
the immense capital successfully invested therein, proved 
JO them how much they would have to learn before 
3eing able to help themselves. They wondered without 
idmiring, and traded with the foreigners or worked for 
hem, while secretly detesting them. In old Japan the 
Qerchant ranked below the common peasant; but these 
3reign invaders assumed the tone of princes and the 
isolence of conquerors. As employers they were usually 
arsh, and sometimes brutal. Nevertheless they were 
onderfully wise in the matter of making money; they 
i^ed like kings and paid high salaries. It was desir- 

♦ See/apan Mail^ July 21, 1895. 

7* 
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able that young men should suffer in their service for 
the sake of learning things which would have to be 
learned to save the country from passing under foreign 
rule. Some day Japan would have a mercantile marine 
of her own, and foreign banking agencies, and foreign 
credit, and be well able to rid herself of these haughty 
strangers: in the meanwhile they should be endured as 
teachers. 

So the import and export trade remained entirely in 
foreign hands, and it grew from nothing to a value of 
hundreds of millions; and Japan was well exploited. 
But she knew that she was only paying to learn; and 
her patience was of that kind which endures so long as 
to be mistaken for oblivion of injuries. Her opportunities 
came in the natural order of things. The growing in- 
flux of aliens seeking fortune gave her the first advantage. 
The intercompetition for Japanese trade broke down old 
methods; and new firms being glad to take orders and 
risks without "bargain-money," large advance-payments 
could no longer be exacted. The relations between 
foreigners and Japanese simultaneously improved, — as 
the latter showed a dangerous capacity for sudden com- 
bination against ill-treatment, could not be cowed by 
revolvers, would not suffer abuse of any sort, and knew 
how to dispose of the most dangerous rowdy in the 
space of a few minutes. Already the rougher Japanese 
of the ports, the dregs of the populace, were ready to 
assume the aggressive on the least provocation. 

Within two decades from the founding of the settle- 
ments, those foreigners who once imagined it a mere 
question of time when the whole country would belong 
to them, began to understand how greatly they had 
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underestimated the race. The Japanese had been learn- 
ing wonderfully well — "nearly as well as the Chinese." 
They were supplanting the small foreign shopkeepers; 
and various establishments had been compelled to close 
because of Japanese competition. Even for large firms 
the era of easy fortune-making was over; the period of 
hard work was commencing. In early days all the per- 
sonal wants of foreigners had necessarily been supplied 
by foreigners, — so that a large retail trade had grown 
up under the patronage of the wholesale trade. The 
retail trade of the settlements was evidently doomed. 
Some of its branches had disappeared; the rest were 
visibly diminishing. 

To-day the economic foreign clerk or assistant in a 
business house cannot well afford to live at the local 
hotels. He can hire a Japanese cook at a very small 
sum per month, or can have his meals sent him from a 
Japanese restaurant at five to seven sen per plate. He 
lives in a house constructed in "semi-foreign style," and 
owned by a Japanese. The carpets or mattings on his 
floor are of Japanese manufacture. His furniture is 
supplied by a Japanese cabinet-maker. His suits, shirts, 
shoes, walking-cane, umbrella, are "Japanese make": 
even the soap on his washstand is stamped with Japanese 
ideographs. If a smoker, he buys his Manilla cigars 
from a Japanese tobacconist half a dollar cheaper per 
box than any foreign house would charge him for the 
same quality. If he wants books he can buy them at 
much lower prices from a Japanese than firom a foreign 
book dealer, — and select his purchases from a much 
larger and better-selected stock. If he wants a photo- 
graph taken he goes to a Japanese gallery: no foreign 
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photographer could make a living in Japan. If he 
wants curios he visits a Japanese house; — the foreign 
dealer would charge him a hundred per cent dearer. 

On the other hand, if he be a man of family, his 
daily marketing is supplied by Japanese butchers, fish- 
mongers, dairymen, fruit-sellers, vegetable dealers. He 
may continue for a time to buy English or American 
hams, bacon, canned goods, etc., from some foreign 
provision dealer; but he has discovered that Japanese 
stores now offer the same class of goods at lower prices. 
If he drinks good beer, it probably comes from a 
Japanese brewery; and if he wants a good quality of 
ordinary wine or liquor, Japanese storekeepers can 
supply it at rates below those of the foreign importer. 
Indeed, the only things he cannot buy from the Japanese 
houses are just those things which he cannot afford, — 
high-priced goods such as only rich men are likely to 
purchase. And finally, if any of his family become sick, 
he can consult a Japanese physician who will charge 
him a fee perhaps one tenth less than he would have 
had to pay a foreign physician in former times. Foreign 
doctors now find it very hard to live, — unless they have 
something more than their practice to rely upon. Even 
when the foreign doctor brings down his fee to a dollar 
a visit, the high-class Japanese doctor can charge two, 
and still crush competition; for he furnishes the medicine 
himself at prices which would ruin a foreign apothecary. 
There are doctors and doctors, of course, as in all 
countries; but the German-speaking Japanese physician 
capable of directing a public or mihtary hospital is not 
easily surpassed in his profession; and the average 
foreign physician cannot possibly compete with him. He 
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furnishes no prescriptions to be taken to a drug-store: 
his drug-store is either at home or in a room of the 
hospital he directs. 

These facts, taken at random out of a muhitude, 
imply that foreign shops, or as we call them in America, 
"stores," will soon cease to be. The existence of some 
has been prolonged only by needless and foolish 
trickery on the part of some petty Japanese dealers, — 
attempts to sell abominable decoctions in foreign bottles 
under foreign labels, to adulterate imported goods, or to 
imitate trademarks. But the commonsense of the Japanese 
dealers, as a mass, is strongly opposed to such im- 
morality, and the evil will soon correct itself. The 
native storekeepers can honestly undersell the foreign 
ones, because able not only to underlive them, but to 
make fortunes during the competition. 

This has been for some time well recognised in the 
concessions. But the delusion prevailed that the great 
exporting and importing firms were impregnable; that 
they could still control the whole volume of commerce 
with the West; and that no Japanese companies could 
find means to oppose the weight of foreign capital, or 
to acquire the business methods according to which it 
was employed. Certainly the retail trade would go. 
But that signified little. The great firms would remain 
and multiply, and would increase their capacities. 
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III. 

During all this time of outward changes the real 
feeling between the races — the mutual dislike of Oriental 
and Occidental — had continued to grow. Of the nine 
or ten English papers published in the open ports, the 
majority expressed, day after day, one side of this dis- 
like, in the language of ridicule or contempt; and a, 
powerful native press retorted in kind, with dangerous 
effectiveness. If the "anti- Japanese" newspapers did 
not actually represent — as I believe they did — an ab- 
solute majority in sentiment, they represented at least 
the weight of foreign capital, and the preponderant in' 
fluences of the settlements. The English "pro- Japanese" 
newspapers, though conducted by shrewd men, and dis- 
tinguished by journalistic abilities of no common order* 
could not appease the powerful resentment provoked by 
the language of their contemporaries. . The charges of 
barbarism or immorality printed in English were promptly 
answered by the publication in Japanese daiUes of the 
scandals of the open ports, — for all the millions of the 
empire to know. The race question was carried into 
Japanese politics by a strong anti-foreign league; the 
foreign concessions were openly denounced as hotbeds 
of vice; and the national anger became so formidable 
that only the most determined action on the part of the 
government could have prevented disastrous happenings. 
Nevertheless oil was still poured on the smothered fire 
by foreign editors, who at the outbreak of the war with 
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China openly took the part of China. This poHcy was 
pursued throughout the campaign. Reports of imaginary 
reverses were printed recklessly; undeniable victories 
were unjustly belittled; and after the war had been de- 
cided, the cry was raised that the Japanese "had been 
allowed to become dangerous." Later on, the inter- 
ference of Russia was applauded, and the s)anpathy of 
England condemned by men of English blood. The 
effect of such utterances at such a time was that of in- 
sult never to be forgiven upon a people who never for- 
give. Utterances of hate they were, but also utterances 
of alarm, — alarm excited by the signing of those new 
treaties, bringing all aliens under Japanese jurisdiction, 
—and fear, not ill-founded, of another anti-foreign agi- 
tation with the formidable new sense of national power 
behind it. Premonitory symptoms of such agitation 
were really apparent in a general tendency to insult or 
jeer at foreigners, and in some rare but exemplary acts 
of violence. The government again found it necessary 
to issue proclamations and warnings against such de- 
monstrations of national anger; and they ceased almost 
as quickly as they began. But there is no doubt that 
their cessation was due largely to recognition of the 
friendly attitude of England as a naval power, and the 
worth of her policy to Japan in a moment of danger to 
the world's peace. England, too, had first rendered 
treaty-revision possible, — in spite of the passionate out- 
cries of her own subjects in the Far East; and the 
leaders of the people were grateful. Otherwise the hatred 
between settlers and Japanese might have resulted quite 
as badly as had been feared. 

In the beginning, of course, this mutual antagonism 
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was racial, and therefore natural; and the irrational 
violence of prejudice and malignity developed at a later 
day was inevitable with the ever-increasing conflict of 
interests. No foreigner really capable of estimating the 
conditions could have seriously entertained any hope of 
a rapprochement. The barriers of racial feeling, of emo- 
tional differentiation, of language, of manners and be- 
liefs, are likely to remain insurmountable for centuries. 
Though instances of warm friendship, due to the mutual 
attraction of exceptional natures able to divine each 
other intuitively, might be cited, the foreigner, as a 
general rule, understands the Japanese quite as little as 
the Japanese understands him. What is worse for the 
alien liian miscomprehension is the simple fact that he 
is in the position of an invader. Under no ordinary 
circumstances need he expect to be treated like a 
Japanese; and this not merely because he has more 
money at his ccwnmand, but because of his race. One 
price for the foreigner, another for the Japanese, is the 
common regulation, — except in those Japanese stores 
which depend almost exclusively upon foreign trade. 
If you wish to enter a Japanese theatre, a figure-show, 
any place of amusement, or even an inn, you must pay 
a virtual tax upon your nationality. Japanese artisans, 
labourers, clerks, will not work for you at Japanese 
rates — unless they have some other object in view than 
wages. Japanese hotel keepers — except in those hotels 
built and furnished especially for European or American 
travellers — will not make out your bill at regular prices. 
Large hotel-companies have been formed which main- 
tain this rule, — companies controlling scores of establish- 
ments throughout the country, and able to dictate terms 
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to local Storekeepers and to the smaller hostelries. It 
has been generously confessed that foreigners ought to 
pay higher than Japanese for accommodation, since they 
give more trouble; and this is true. But under even 
these facts race-feeling is manifest. Those innkeepers 
who build for Japanese custom only, in the great centres, 
care nothing for foreign custom, and often lose by it, — 
partly because well-paying native guests do not like 
hotels patronised by foreigners, and partly because the 
Western guest wants all to himself the room which can 
be rented more profitably to a Japanese party of five 
or eight Another fact not generally understood in 
connection with this is that in Old Japan the question 
of recompense for service was left to honour. The 
Japanese innkeeper always supplied (and in the country 
often still supplies) food at scarcely more than cost; 
and his real profit depended upon the conscience of 
the customer. Hence the importance of the chadai, 
or present of tea-money, to the hotel. From the poor 
a very small sum, from the rich a larger sum, was 
expected, — according to services rendered. In like 
manner the hired servant expected to be remunerated 
according to his master's ability to pay, even more than 
according to the value of the work done; the artist pre- 
ferred, when working for a good patron, never to name 
a price: only the merchant tried to get the better of his 
customers by bargaining, — the immoral privileges of his 
class. It may be readily imagined that the habit of 
trasting to honour for payment produced no good re- 
sults in dealing with Occidentals. All matters of buy- 
ing and selling we think of as "business;" and business 
in the West is not conducted under purely abstract 
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ideas of morality, but at best under relative and partia 
ideas of morality. A generous man extremely dislike 
to have the price of an article which he wants to bu) 
left to his conscience; for, unless he knows exactly the 
value of the material and the worth of the labour, he 
feels obUged to make such overpayment as will assure 
him that he has done more than right, while the selfish 
man takes advantage of the situation to give as nearly 
next to nothing as he can. Special rates have to be 
made, therefore, by the Japanese in all dealings with 
foreigners. But the dealing itself is made more or less 
aggressive, according to circumstance, because of race 
antagonism. The foreigner has not only to pay higher 
rates for every kind of skilled labour; but must sigi 
costlier leases, and submit to higher rents. Only th 
lowest class of Japanese servants can be hired even ^ 
high wages by a foreign household; and their stay i 
usually brief, as they dislike the service required c 
them. Even the apparent eagerness of educated Japa 
nese to enter foreign employ is generally misundei 
stood; their veritable purpose being simply, in mos 
cases, to fit themselves for the same sort of work i 
Japanese business houses, stores, and hotels. Th 
average Japanese would prefer to work fifteen hours 
day for one of his own countrymen than eight hours 
day for a foreigner paying higher wages. I have see 
graduates of the university working as servants; bi 
they were working only to learn special things. 
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IV. 

Really the dullest foreigner could not have be- 
lieved that a people of forty millions, uniting all their 
energies to achieve absolute national independence, 
would remain content to leave the management of their 
country's import and export trade to aliens, — especially 
in view of the feeling in the open ports. The existence 
of foreign settlements in Japan, under consular jurisdic- 
tion, was in itself a constant exasperation to national 
pride, — an indication of national weakness. It had so 
been proclaimed in print, — in speeches by members of 
the anti-foreign league, — in speeches made in parlia- 
ment But knowledge of the national desire to control 
the whole of Japanese commerce, and the periodical 
manifestations of hostility to foreigners as settlers, ex- 
cited only temporary uneasiness. It was confidently as- 
serted that the Japanese could only injure themselves 
by any attempt to get rid of foreign negotiators. Though 
alarmed at the prospect of being brought under Japa- 
nese law, the merchants of the concessions never 
imagined a successful attack upon large interests pos- 
sible, except by violation of that law itself It signified 
little that the Nippon Yusen Kwaisha had become, 
during the war, one of the largest steamship companies 
in the world; that Japan was trading directly with India 
and China; that Japanese banking agencies were being 
established in the great manufacturing centres abroad; 
that Japanese merchants were sending their sons to 
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Europe and America for a sound commercial education. 
Because Japanese lawyers were gaining a large foreign 
clientele; because Japanese shipbuilders, architects, en- 
gineers had replaced foreigners in government service, 
it did not at all follow that the foreign agents control- 
ling the import and export trade with Europe and 
America could be dispensed with. The machinery of 
commerce would be useless in Japanese hands; and 
capacity for other professions by no means augured 
latent capacity for business. The foreign capital in- 
vested in Japan could not be successfully threatened by 
any combinations formed against it Some Japanese 
houses might carry on a small import business; but the 
export trade required a thorough knowledge of busi- 
ness conditioiis on the other side of the world, and 
such connections and credits as the Japanese could not 
obtain. Ntjvertheless the self-confidence of the foreign 
importers and exporters was rudely broken in July, 
1895, when a British house having brought suit against 
a Japanese company in a Japanese court, for refusal to 
accept delivery of goods ordered, and having won a 
judgment for nearly thirty thousand dollars, suddenly 
found itself confronted and menaced by a guild whose 
power had never been suspected. The Japanese firm 
did not appeal against the decision of the court: it ex- 
pressed itself ready to pay the whole sum at once — if 
required. But the guild to which it belonged informed 
the triumphant plaintiffs that a compromise would be to 
their advantage. Then the English house discovered 
itself threatened with a boycott which could utterly ruin 
it, — a boycott operating in all the industrial centres ol 
the Empire. The compromise was promptly effected at 
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considerable loss to the foreign firmj and the settle- 
ments were dismayed. There was much denimciation 
of the iimnorality of the proceeding.* But it was a pro- 
ceeding against which the law could do nothing; for 
boycotting cannot be satisfactorily dealt with under law; 
and it afforded proof positive that the Japanese were 
able to force foreign firms to submit to their dictation, 
— ^by foul means if not by fair. Enormous guilds had 
been organised by the great industries, — combinations 
whose moves, perfectly regulated by telegraph, could 
niin opposition, and could set at defiance even the 
judgment of tribmials. The Japanese had attempted 
boycotting in previous years with so little success that 
they were deemed incapable of combination. But the 
new situation showed how well they had learned through 
defeat, and that with further improvement of organisa- 
tion they could reasonably expect to get the foreign 
trade under control, — if not into their own hands. It 
would be the next great step toward the realisation of 
the national desire, — Japan only for the Japanese, Even 
though the country should be opened to foreign settle- 
ment, foreign investments would always be at the mercy 
of Japanese combinations. 

* A Kob^ merchant of great experience, writing to the Kobe 
Chronicle of August 7, 1895, observed: — "I am not attempting to 
defend boycotts; but I firmly believe from what has come to my 
knowledge that in each and every case there has been provocation 
irritating the Japanese, rousing their feelings and their sense of 
justice, and driving them to combination as a defence." 
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V. 

The foregoing brief account of existing conditions 
may suffice to prove the evolution in Japan of a social 
phenomenon of great significance. Of course the pro- 
spective opening of the country under new treaties , the 
rapid development of its industries, and the vast annual 
increase in the volume of trade with America and 
Europe, will probably bring about some increase of 
foreign settlers; and this temporary result might deceive 
many as to the inevitable drift of things. But old 
merchants of experience even now declare that the pro- 
bable further expansion of the ports will really mean 
the growth of a native competitive commerce that must 
eventually dislodge foreign merchants. The foreign 
settlements, as conmiunities, will disappear: there will 
remain only some few great agencies, such as exist in 
all the chief ports of the civilised world; and the aban- 
doned streets of the concessions, and the costly foreign 
houses on the heights, will be peopled and tenanted by 
Japanese. Large foreign investments will not be made 
in the interior. And even Christian mission-work must 
be left to native missionaries; for just as Buddhism 
never took definite form in Japan until the teaching of 
its doctrines was left entirely to Japanese priests, — so 
Christianity will never take any fixed shape till it has 
been so remodelled as to harmonise with the emotional 
and social life of the race. Even thus remodelled it can 
scarcely hope to exist except in the form of a few 
small sects. 
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The social phenomenon exhibited can be best ex- 
plained by a simile. In many ways a hmnan society 
may be compared biologically with an individual or- 
ganism. Foreign elements introduced forcibly into the 
system of either, and impossible to assimilate, set up 
irritations and partial disintegration, until eliminated 
naturally or removed artificially. Japan is strengthening 
herself through elimination of disturbing elements; and 
this natural process is symbolised in the resolve to re- 
gain possession of all the concessions, to bring about 
the abolishment of consular jurisdiction, to leave nothing 
under foreign control within the Empire. It is also 
manifested in the dismissal of foreign employes, in the 
resistance offered by Japanese congregations to the 
authority of foreign missionaries, and in the resolute 
boycotting of foreign merchants. And behind all this 
race-movement there is more than race-feeling: there is 
also the definite conviction that foreign help is proof of 
national feebleness, and that the Empire remains dis- 
graced before the eyes of the conmiercial world, so long 
as its import and export trade are managed by aliens. 
Several large Japanese firms have quite emancipated 
themselves from the domination of foreign middlemen; 
large trade with India and China is being carried on 
by Japanese steamship companies; and communication 
with the Southern States of America is soon to be 
established by the Nippon Yusen Kwaisha, for the direct 
importation of cotton. But the foreign settlements re- 
main constant sources of irritation; and their commercial 
conquest by untiring national effort will alone satisfy the 
country, and will prove, even better than the war with 

Kokoro, o 
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China, Japan's real place among nations. That con- 
quest, I think, will certainly be achieved. 



VI. 

What of the future of Japan? No one can venture 
any positive prediction on the assumption that existing 
tendencies will continue far into that future. Not to 
dwell upon the grim probabilities of war, or the pos- 
sibility of such internal disorder as might compel in- 
definite suspension of the constitution, and lead to a 
military dictatorship, — a resurrected Shogunate in mo- 
dem uniform, — great changes there will assuredly be, 
both for better and for worse. Supposing these changes 
normal, however, one may venture some qualified pre- 
dictions, based upon the reasonable supposition that the 
race will continue, through rapidly alternating periods 
of action and reaction, to assimilate its new-found 
knowledge with the best relative consequences. 

Physically, I think, the Japanese will become before 
the close of the next century much superior to what 
they now are. For such belief there are three good 
reasons. The first is that the systematic military and 
gynmastic training of the able-bodied youth of the Em- 
pire ought in a few generations to produce results as 
marked as those of the military system in Germany, — 
increase in stature, in average girth of chest, in muscular 
development Another reason is that the Japanese of 
the cities are taking to a richer diet, — a flesh diet; and 
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that a more nutritive food must have physiological re- 
sults favouring growth. Immense numbers of little 
restaurants are ever3rwhere springing up, in which 
"Western Cooking" is furnished almost as cheaply as 
Japanese food. Thirdly, the delay of marriage ne- 
cessitated by education and by mihtary service must 
result in the production of finer and finer generations 
of children. As immature marriages become the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, children of feeble constitu- 
tion will correspondingly diminish in number. At pre- 
sent the extraordinary differences of stature noticeable 
in any Japanese crowd seem to prove that the race is 
capable of great physical development under a severer 
social discipline. 

Moral improvement is hardly to be expected — 
rather the reverse. The old moral ideals of Japan were 
at least quite as noble as our own; and men could 
really live up to them in the quiet benevolent times of 
patriarchal government Untruthfulness, dishonesty, and 
brutal crime were rarer than now, as official statistics 
show; the percentage of crime having been for some 
years steadily on the increase — which proves of course, 
among other things, that the struggle for existence has 
been intensified. The old standard of chastity, as re- 
presented in public opinion, was that of a less developed 
society than our own; yet I do not believe it can be 
truthfiilly asserted that liie moral conditions were worse 
than with us. In one respect they were certainly 
better; for the virtue of Japanese wives was generally 
in all ages above suspicion.* If the morals of men were 

* The statement has been made that there is no word for 
chastity in the Japanese language. This is true in the same sense 

8* 
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much more open to reproach, it is not necessary to cit^ 
Lecky for evidence as to whether a much better state 
of things prevails in the Occident Early marriages 
were encouraged to guard young men from temptations 
to irr^ular life; and it is only fair to suppose that in a 
majority of cases this result was obtained. Concubinage . 
the privil^e of the rich, had its evil side; but it had 
also the effect of reUeving the wife from the physical 
strain of rearing many children in rapid succession. 
The social conditions were so different from those which 
Western religion assumes to be the best possible, that 
an impartial judgment of them cannot be ecclesiastical. 
One fact is indisputable, — that they were unfavourable 
to professional vice; and in many of the larger fortified 
towns, — the seats of princes, — no houses of prostitution 
were suffered to exist When all things are fairly con- 
sidered, it will be found that Old Japan might claim, in 



* 

X 



only that we might say there is no word for chastity in the English ^J 
lai^uage, — because such words as honour, virtue, purity, diastJ^Y - ^f 
have been adopted into English from other languages. Open ^ 
good Japanese-English dictionary and you will find many words ^|^ 
chastity. Just as it would be ridiculous to deny that the wo^ 
"chastity" is modem English, because it came to us through tJ*^ 
French from the Latin, so it is ridiculous to deny that ChincS^ 
moral terms, adopted into the Japanese tongue more than a th^*^' 
sand years ago, are Japanese to-day. The statement, like a majori*^ 
of missionary statements on these subjects, is otherwise misleading ' 
for the reader is left to infer the absence of an adjective as well ^ 
a noun,— and the purely Japanese adjectives signifying chaste sT^ 
numwous. The word most commonly used applies to both sexe^' 
ow^ T^ ^^5""^^ Japanese sense of firm, strict, resisting, honour^ 
1:^%..^ deficiency of abstract terms in a language by no mean^ 
bTen v.,-S^ ddknaacy of concrete moral ideas,-a fact which ha^ 
been vamly pomted out to missionaries more than once. 
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spite of h6r patriarchal system, to have been less open 
to reproach even in the matter of sexual morality than 
many a Western country. The people were better than 
their laws asked them to be. And now that the rela- 
tions of the sexes are to be regulated by new codes, — 
at a time when new codes are really needed, — the 
changes which it is desirable to bring about cannot re- 
sult in immediate good. Sudden reforms are not made 
by legislation. Laws cannot directly create sentiment; 
and real social progress can be made only through 
change of ethical feeling developed by long discipline 
and training. Meanwhile increasing pressure of popula- 
tion and increasing competition must tend, while 
quickening intelligence, to harden character and develop 
selfishness. 

Intellectually there will doubtless be great progress, 
but not a progress so rapid as those who think that 
Japan has really transformed herself in thirty years 
would have us believe. However widely diffused among 
the people, scientific education cannot immediately raise 
the average of practical intelligence to the Western 
level. The common capacity must remain lower for 
generations. There will be plenty of remarkable ex- 
ceptions, indeed; and a new aristocracy of intellect is 
coming into existence. But the real future of the nation 
depends rather upon the general capacity of the many 
than upon the exceptional capacity of the few. Per- 
haps it depends especially upon the development of the 
mathematical faculty, which is being everywhere as- 
siduously cultivated. At present this is the weak point; 
hosts of students being yearly debarred from the more 
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important classes of higher study through inabiUty U 
pass in mathematics. At the Imperial naval and militarj 
colleges, however, such results have been obtained aj 
suffice to show that this weakness will eventually b€ 
remedied. The most difficult branches of scientific 
study will become less formidable to the children of 
those who have been able to distinguish themselves in 
such branches. 

In other respects, some temporary retrogression is 
to be looked for. Just so certainly as Japan has at- 
tempted that which is above the normal limit of her 
powers, so certainly must she fall back to that limit,--; 
or, rather, below it Such retrogression will be nature 
as well as necessary: it will mean nothing more than 
recuperative preparation for stronger and loftier effort 
Signs of it are even now visible in the working of c^ 
tain state-departments, — notably in that of educatic> 
The idea of forcing upon Oriental students a course 
study above the average capacity of Western student 
the idea of making English the language, or at le^ 
one of the languages of the country; and the idea 
changing ancestral modes of feeling and thinking f^ 
the better by such training, were wild extravagance 
Japan must develop her own soul: she cannot borro' 
another. A dear friend whose life has been devote 
to philology once said to me while commenting upo 
the deterioration of manners among the students of Japan 
* ' Why, the English language itself has been a demoralis 
ing influence!" There was much depth in that ot 
servation. Setting the whole Japanese nation to stud 
English (the language of a people who are being foi 
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ever preached to about their "rights," and never about 
their "duties") was ahnost an imprudence. The policy 
was too wholesale as well as too sudden. It involved 
great waste of money and time, and it helped to sap 
ethical sentiment. In the future Japan will learn EngUsh, 
just as England learns German. But if this study has 
been wasted in some directions, it has not been wasted 
in others. The influence of English has effected mo- 
difications in the native tongue, making it richer, more 
flexible, and more capable of expressing the new forms 
3f thought created by the discoveries of modem science. 
Phis influence must long continue. There will be a 
considerable absorption of English — perhaps also of 
French and German words — into Japanese: indeed this 
ibsorptfon is already marked in the changing speech of 
ie educated classes, not less than in the colloquial of 
he ports which is mixed with curious modifications of 
breign commercial words. Furthermore, the gram- 
natical structure of Japanese is being influenced; and 
hough I cannot agree with a clergyman who lately de- 
Jared that the use of the passive voice by Tokyo 
treet-urchins annoimcing the fall of Port Arthur — 
*'Ryojunko ga senryo serareta!") — represented the 
^rorking of "divine providence," I do think it afforded 
ome proof that the Japanese language, assimilative 
ike the genius of the race, is showing capacity to meet 
.11 demands made upon it by the new conditions. 

Perhaps Japan will remember her foreign teachers 
nore kindly in the twentieth century. But she will 
^ever feel toward the Occident, as she felt toward China 
before the Meiji era, the reverential respect due by 
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ancient custom to a beloved instructor; for the wisdc 
of China was voluntarily sought, while that of the W< 
was thrust upon her by violence. She will have soi 
Christian sects of her own; but she will not rememt 
our American and EngUsh missionaries as she i 
members even now those great Chinese priests w 
once educated her youth. And she will not preser 
relics of our sojourn, carefully wrapped in septuple cov< 
ings of silk, and packed away in dainty whitewo< 
boxes, because we had no new lesson of beauty 
teach her, — nothing by which to appeal to her em 
tions. 



BY FORCE OF KARMA. 

"The face of the beloved and the face of the risen sun cannot 
be looked zX**^/apanese Proverb, 

I. 

Modern science assures us that the passion of first 
love, so far as the individual may be concerned, is 
"absolutely antecedent to all relative experience what- 
ever."* In other words, that which might well seem to 
be the most strictly personal of all feelings, is not an 
individual matter at all. Philosophy discovered the 
same fact long ago, and never theorised more attrac- 
tively than when trying to explain the mystery of the 
passion. Science, so far, has severely limited itself to 
^ few suggestions on the subject. This seems a pity, 
^use the metaphysicians could at no time give pro- 
perly detailed explanations, — whether teaching that the 
first sight of the beloved quickens in the soul of the lover 
some dormant prenatal remembrance of divine truth, 
or that the illusion is made by spirits unborn seeking 



* Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psychology: **The Feel- 

ii^," 
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incarnation. But science and philosophy both agree as 
to one all-important fact, — that the lovers themselves 
have no choice, that they are merely the subjects of aa 
influence. Science is even the more positive on this 
point: it states quite plainly that the dead, not th^ 
living, are responsible. There would seem to be som^ 
sort of ghostly remembrance in first loves. It is tru^ 
that science, unlike Buddhism, does not declare tha^^* 
under particular conditions we may begin to recoUec 
our former lives. That psychology which is basec^ 
upon physiology even denies the possibility of memory — ' 
inheritance in this individual sense. But it allows that::^ 
something more powerful, though more indefinite, is in--^ 
herited, — the sum of ancestral memories incalculable, — " 
the sum of countless billions of trillions of experiences. 
Thus can it interpret our most enigmatical sensations, 
— our conflicting impulses, — om: strangest intuitions; all 
those seemingly irrational attractions or repulsions, — all 
those vague sadnesses or joys, never to be accounted 
for by individual experience. But it has not yet found 
leisure to discourse much to us about first love, — al- 
though first love, in its relation to the world invisible, 
is the very weirdest of all human feelings, and the most 
mysterious. 

In our Occident the riddle runs thus. To the 
growing youth, whose life is normal and vigorous, there 
comes a sort of atavistic period in which he begins to 
feel for the feebler sex that primitive contempt created 
by mere consciousness of physical superiority. But it 
is just at the time when the society of girls has grown 
least interesting to him that he suddenly becomes in- 
sane. There crosses his life-path a maiden never seen 
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before, — but little different from other daughters of 
men, — not at all wonderful to common vision. At the 
same instant, with a single surging shock, the blood 
rushes to his heart; ^d all his senses are bewitched. 
Thereafter, till the madness ends, his life belongs wholly 
to that new-found being, of whom he yet knows no- 
thing, except that the sun's light seems more beautiful 
when it touches her. From that glamour no mortal 
science can disenthrall him. But whose the witchcraft? 
Is it any power in the Uving idol? No, psychology 
tells us that it is the power of the dead within the 
idolater. The dead cast the spells. Theirs the shock 
in the lover's heart; theirs the electric shiver that 
tingled through his veins at the first touch of one girl's 
hand. 

But why they should want her, rather than any 
other, is the deeper part of the riddle. The solution 
offered by the great German pessimist will not har- 
monise well with scientific psychology. The choice of 
the dead, evolutionally considered, would be a choice 
based upon remembrance rather than on prescience. 
And the enigma is not cheerful. 

There is, indeed, the romantic possibiHty that they 
want her because there survives in her, as in some com- 
posite photograph, the suggestion of each and all who 
loved them in the past. But there is the possibility 
also that they want her because there reappears in her 
something of the multitudinous charm of all the women 
they loved in vain. 

Assuming the more nightmarish theory, we should 
believe that passion, though buried again and again, 
can neither die nor rest. They who have vainly loved 
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only seem tx) die; they really live on in generations of 
hearts, that their desire may be fulfilled. They wait, 
perhaps through centuries, for the reincarnation of 
shapes beloved, — forever weaviM into the dreams of 
youth their vapoury composite ormemories. Hence the 
ideals unattainable, — the haunting of troubled souls b'S 
the Woman-never-to-be-known. 

In the Far East thoughts are otherwise; and what 
am about to write concerns the interpretation of tl»- 
Lord Buddha. 



II. 

A PRIEST died recently under very peculiar circum- 
stances. He was the priest of a temple, belonging to 
one of the older Buddhist sects, in a village near Osaka. 
(You can see that temple from the Kwan-Setsu Railway, 
as you go by train to Kyoto.) 

He was young, earnest, and extremely handsome — 
very much too handsome for a priest, the women said. 
He looked like one of those beautiful figures of Amida 
made by the great Buddhist statuaries of other days. 

The men of his parish thought him a pure and 
learned priest, in which they were right The women 
did not think about his virtue or his learning only: he 
possessed the unfortunate power to attract them, inde- 
pendently of his own will, as a mere man. He was ad- 
mired by them, and even by women of other parishes 
also, in ways not holy; and their admiration interfered 
with his studies and disturbed his meditations. The) 
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found irreproachable pretexts for visiting the temple at 
all hours, just to look at him and talk to him; asking 
questions which it was his duty to answer, and making 
religious offerings which he could not well refuse. 
Some would ask questions, not of a religious kind, that 
caused him to blush. He was by nature too gentle to 
protect himself by severe speech, even when forward 
girls from the city said things that country-girls never 
Would have said, — things that made him tell the speakers 
to leave his presence. And the more he shrank from 
the admiration of the timid, or the adulation of the un- 
abashed, the more the persecution increased, till it be- 
came the torment of his life.* 

His parents had long been dead; he had no worldly 
ties: he loved only his calling, and the studies belong- 
ing to it; and he did not wish to think of foolish and 
forbidden things. His extraordinary beauty — the beauty 
of a living idol — was only a misfortune. Wealth was 
offered him under conditions that he could not even 
discuss. Girls threw themselves at his feet, and prayed 
Wm in vain to love them. Love-letters were constantly 
being sent to him, letters which never brought a reply. 
Some were written in that classical enigmatic style 
which speaks of "the Rock-Pillow of Meeting," and 
"waves on the shadow of a face," and "streams that 
part to reunite." Others were artless and frankly 
tender, full of the pathos of a girl's first confession of 
love. 

* Actors in Japan often exercise a similar fascination upon 
sensitive girls of the lower classes, and often take cruel advantage of 
the power so gained. It is very rarely, indeed, that such fascina- 
tion can be exerted by a priest. 
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For a long time such letters left the young priest i 
unmoved, to outward appearance, as any image of th< 
Buddha in whose likeness he seemed to have bee 
made. But, as a matter of fact, he was not a Buddhi 
but only a weak man; and his position was tr)dng. 

One evening there came to the temple a little bo; 
who gave him a letter, whispered the name of th< 
sender, and ran away in the dark. According to th< 
subsequent testimony of an acolyte, the priest read th< 
letter, restored it to its envelope, and placed it on tb 
matting, beside his kneeling cushion. After remaini^ 
motionless for a long time, as if buried in thought, ^ 
sought his writing-box, wrote a letter himself, address 
it to his spiritual superior, and left it upon the writiX 
stand. Then he consulted the clock, and a rail^*^ 
time-table in Japanese. The hour was early; the nig 
windy and dark. He prostrated himself for a mom^ 
in prayer before the altar; then hurried out into t- 
blackness, and reached the railway exactly in time 
kneel down in the middle of the track, facing the ro. 
and rush of the express from Kobe. And, in anoth* 
moment, those who had worshiped the strange beaul 
of the man would have shrieked to see, even by lanten 
light, all that remained of his poor earthliness, smearin 
the iron way. 

The letter written to his superior was found, 
contained a bare statement to the effect that, feelin 
his spiritual strength departing from him, he had r< 
solved to die in order that he might not sin. 

The other letter was still lying where he had left 
on the floor, — a letter written in that woman-languag 
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of which every syllable is a little caress of humility. 
Like all such letters (they are never sent through the 
post) it contained no date, no name, no initial, and its 
envelope bore no address. Into our incomparably 
harsher English speech it might be imperfectly rendered 
as follows :-^- 



To take such freedom may be to assume overmuch; 
ytt I feel that I must speak to you, and therefore send 
ikis letter. As for my lowly self, I have to say only 
ihat when first seeing you in the period of the Festival 
*/ the Further Shore, I began to think; and that since 
^hefi J have not, even for a moment, been able to forget. 
More and more each day I sink into that ever-growing 
•thought of you; and when I sleep I dream; and when, 
awaking and seeing you not, I remember there was no 
^ruth in my thoughts of the night, I can do nothing but 
'^eep. Forgive me that, having been bom into this 
'^orld a woman , I should utter my wish for the exceed- 
ing favour of being found not hateful to one so high, 
--foolish and without delicacy I may seem in allowing my 
-^art to be thus tortured by the thought of one so far 
^ove me. But only because knowing that I cannot re- 
strain my heart, out of the depth of it I have suffered 
^hese poor words to come, that I may write them with 
'^y unskilful brush, and send them to you, I pray that 
you will deem me worthy of pity ; I beseech that you will 
^ot send me cruel words in return. Compassionate me, 
^eing that this is but the overflowing of my humble feel- 
^^gs; deign to divine and justly to judge, — be it only 
^ith the least of kindliness, — this heart that, in its great 
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distress alone, so ventures to address you. Each moment 
I shall hope and wait for some gladdening answer. 
Concerning all things fortunate, felicitation. 

To-day, — 

from the honourably-known^ 

to the longed-for, beloved, august one, 

this letter goes. 



III. 

I CALLED upon a Japanese friend, a Buddhist scholar, 
to ask some questions about the religious aspects of the 
incident Even as a confession of human weakness, that 
suicide appeared to me a heroism. 

It did not so appear to my friend. He spoke words 
of rebuke. He reminded me that one who even sug- 
gested suicide as a means of escape from sin had been 
pronounced by the Buddha a spiritual outcast, — unfit to 
live with holy men. As for the dead priest, he had 
been one of those whom the Teacher called fools. Only 
a fool could imagine that by destroying his own body 
he was destroying also within himself the sources of sin. 

"But," I protested, "this man's life was pure. . . . 
Suppose he sought death that he might not, unwittingly, 
cause others to commit sin?" 

My friend smiled ironically. Then he said: — 

"There was once a lady of Japan, nobly bom and 
very beautiful, who wanted to become a nun. She went 
to a certain temple, and made her wish known. But 
the high-priest said to her, *You are still very young. 
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[on have lived the life of courts. To the eyes of 
worldly men you are beautiful; and, because of your 
ace, temptations to return to the pleasures of the world 
nil be devised for you. Also this wish of yours may 
»e due to some momentary sorrow. Therefore, I can- 
ot now consent to yoiu: request.' But she still pleaded 
o earnestly, that he deemed it best to leave her ab- 
uptly. There was a large hihachi — a brazier of glow- 
ig charcoal — in the room where she found herself 
lone. She heated the iron tongs of the brazier till 
hey were red, and with them horribly pierced and 
eamed her face, destroying her beauty forever. Then 
he priest, alarmed by the smell of the burning, re- 
amed in haste, and was very much grieved by what 
le saw. But she pleaded again, without any trembling 
n her voice: * Because I was beautiful, you refused to 
ake me. Will you take me now?' She was accepted 
Qto the Order, and became a holy nun. . . . Well, which 
vas the wiser, that woman, or the priest you wanted to 
praise?" 

"But was it the duty of the priest," I asked, "to 
disfigure his face?" 

"Certainly not! Even the woman's action would 
have been very unworthy if done only as a protection 
against temptation. Self-mutilation of any sort is for- 
bidden by the law of Buddha; and she transgressed. 
But as she burned her face only that she might be able 
to enter at once upon the Path, and not because afraid 
of being unable by her own will to resist sin, her fault 
wras a minor fault. On the other hand, the priest who 
todt his own life committed a very great offence. He 
ihould have tried to convert those who tempted him. 

Kokoro, 9 
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This he was too weak to do. If he felt it impossibl 
to keep from sinning as a priest, then it would hai/ 
been better for him to return to the world, and ther 
try to follow the law for such as do not belong to th 
Order." 

"According to Buddhism, therefore, he has obtaine 
no merit?" I queried. 

"It is not easy to imagine that he has. Only b 
those ignorant of the Law can his action be con 
mended." 

"And by those knowing the Law, what will b 
thought of the results, the karma of his act?" 

My friend mused a Uttle; then he said, though 
fully:— 

"The whole truth of that suicide we cannot full 
know. Perhaps it was not the first time." 

"Do you mean that in some former life also he ma 
have tried to escape from sin by destroying his ow 
body?" 

*Yes. Or in many former lives." 

'What of his future lives?" 

"Only a Buddha could answer that with certaii 
knowledge." 

"But what is the teaching?" 

"You forget that it is not possible for us to knov 
what was in the mind of that man." 

"Suppose that he sought death only to escape froD 
sinning?" 

"Then he will have to face the like temptatioi 
again and again, and all the sorrow of it, and all tb 
pain, even for a thousand times a thousand times, unt 
he shall have learned to master himself. There is n 
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escape through death from the supreme necessity of 
self-conquest" 

After parting with my friend, his words continued to 
haunt me; and they haunt me still They forced new 
thoughts about some theories hazarded in the first part 
of this paper. I have not yet been able to assure my- 
self that his weird interpretation of the amatory mystery 
is any less worthy of consideration than our Western 
D- interpretations. I have been wondering whether the 
loves that lead to death might not mean much more 
than the ghostly hunger of buried passions. Might they 
not signify also the inevitable penalty of long-forgotten 
I ans? 



9* 



X. 
A CONSERVATIVE. 

Amazakaru 
Hi no iru kuni ni 

Kite wa aredo, 
Yamato-nishiki no 

Iro wa kawaraji. 

L 

He was born in a city of the interior, the seat of a 
daimyo of three hundred thousand koku, where no for- 
eigner had ever been. The yashiki of his father, a 
samurai of high rank, stood within the outer fortifica- 
tions surrounding the prince's castle. It was a spacious 
yashiki; and behind it and around it were landscape 
gardens, one of which contained a small shrine of the 
god of armies. Forty years ago there were many such 
homes. To artist eyes the few still remaining seem like 
fairy palaces, and their gardens like dreams of the 
Buddhist paradise. 

But sons of samurai were severely disciplined in 
those days; and the one of whom I write had little time 
for dreaming. The period of caresses was made pain- 
fully brief for him. Even before he was invested with 
his first hakama, or trousers, — a great ceremony in that 
epoch, — he was weaned as far as possible from tender 
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influence, and taught to check the natural impulses of 
childish affection. Little comrades would ask him 
mockingly, "Do you still need milk?" if they saw him 
walking out with his mother, although he might love 
her in the house as demonstratively as he pleased, dur- 
ing the hours he could pass by her side. These were 
not many. All inactive pleasures were severely re- 
stricted by his discipline; and even comforts, except 
during illness, were not allowed him. Almost from the 
time he could speak he was enjoined to consider duty 
the guiding motive of life, self-control the first requisite 
of conduct, pain and death matters of no consequence 
in the selfish sense. 

There was a grimmer side to this Spartan discipline, 
designed to cultivate a cold sternness never to be re- 
laxed during youth, except in the screened intimacy of 
the home. The boys were inured to sights of blood. 
They were taken to witness executions; they were ex- 
pected to display no emotion; and they were obliged, 
on their return home, to quell any secret feeling of 
horror by eating plentifully of rice tinted blood-colour 
by an admixture of salted plum juice. Even more dif- 
ficult things might be demanded of a very young boy, 
— to go alone at midnight to the execution-ground, for 
example, and bring back a head in proof of courage. 
For the fear of the dead was held not less contemptible 
in a samurai than the fear of man. The samurai child 
was pledged to fear nothing. In all such tests, the 
demeanour exacted was perfect impassiveness; any 
swaggering would have been judged quite as harshly as 
any sign of cowardice. 

As a boy grew up, he was obliged to find his plea- 
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sures chiefly in those bodily exercises which were the 
samurai's early and constant preparations for war, — ,• 
archery and riding, wrestling and fencing. Playmates ■ 
were found for him; but these were older youths, sons > 
of retainers, chosen for ability to assist him in the ; 
practice of martial exercises. It was their duty also to : 
teach him how to swim, to handle a boat, to develop 
his young muscles. Between such physical training and 
the study of the Chinese classics the greater part of 
each day was divided for him. His diet, though ample, 
was never dainty; his clothing, except in time of great 
ceremony, was light and coarse; and he was not allowed 
the use of fire merely to warm himself While studying 
of winter mornings, if his hands became too cold to use 
the writing brush, he would be ordered to plunge them 
into icy water to restore the circulation; and if his feet 
were numbed by frost, he would be told to run about 
in the snow to make them warm. Still more rigid was 
his training in the special etiquette of the military class; 
and he was early made to know that the little sword in 
his girdle was neither an ornament nor a plaything. He 
was shown how to use it, how to take his own life at a 
moment's notice, without shrinking, whenever the code 
of his class might so order.* 

Also in the matter of religion, the training of a 

* "Is that really the head of your father?" a prince once 
asked of a samurai boy only seven years old. The child at once 
realised the situation. The freshly-severed head set before him was 
not his father's: the daimyc; had been deceived, but further decep- 
tion was necessary. So the lad, after having saluted the head with 
every sign of reverential grief, suddenly cut out his own bowels. 
All the prince's doubts vanished before that bloody proof of filial 
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samurai boy was peculiar. He was educated to revere 

the ancient gods and the spirits of his ancestors; he 

was well schooled in the Chinese ethics; and he was 

taught something of Buddhist philosophy and faith. But 

he was likewise taught that hope of heaven and fear of 

hell were for the ignorant only; and that the superior 

man should be influenced in his conduct by nothing 

more selfish than the love of right for its own sake, and 

the recognition of duty as a universal law. 

Gradually, as the period of boyhood ripened into 
youth, his conduct was less subjected to supervision. 
He was left more and more free to act upon his own 
judgment, — but with full knowledge that a mistake would 
not be forgotten; that a serious offence would never be 
fully condoned; and that a well-merited reprimand was 
more to be dreaded than death. On the other hand, 
there were few moral dangers against which to guard 
him. Professional vice was then strictly banished from 
many of the provincial castle-towns; and even so much 
of the non-moral side of life as might have been re- 
flected in popular romance and drama, a young samurai 
could know little about. He was taught to despise that 
common literature appealing either to the softer emo- 
tions or the passions, as essentially unmanly reading; 
and the public theatre was forbidden to his class * 



piety; the outlawed father was able to make good his escape; and 
the memory of the child is still honoured in Japanese drama and 
poetry. 

* Samurai women, in some provinces at least, could go to the 
public theatre. The men could not, — without committing a breach 
of good manners. But in samurai homes, or within the grounds of 
the yashiki, some private performances of a particular character were 
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Thus, in that innocent provincial life of Old Japan, a 
young samvurai might grow up exceptionally pure-minded 
and simple-hearted. 

So grew up the young samvurai concerning whom 
these things are written, — fearless, courteous, self- 
denying, despising pleasure, and ready at an instant's 
notice to give his life for love, loyalty, or honour. But 
though already a warrior in frame and spirit, he was in 
years scarcely more than a boy when the country was 
first startled by the coming of the Black Ships. 



n. 

The policy of lyemitsu, forbidding any Japanese to 
leave the country under pain of death, had left the 
nation for two hundred years ignorant of the outer 
world. About the colossal forces gathering beyond seas 
nothing was known. The long existence of the Dutch 
settlement at Nagasaki had in no wise enlightened 
Japan as to her true position, — an Oriental feudalism of 
the sixteenth century menaced by a Western. world three 
centuries older. Accounts of the real wonders of that 
world would have sounded to Japanese ears like stories 
invented to please children, or have been classed with 
ancient tales of the fabled palaces of Horai. The 
advent of the American fleet, "the Black Ships," as they 

given. Strolling players were the performers. I know several 
charming old shizoku who have never been to a public theatre in 
their lives, and refuse all invitations to witness a performance. They 
still obey the rules of their samurai education. 
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were then called, first awakened the government to 
some knowledge of its own weakness, and of danger 
from afar. 

National excitement at the news of the second com- 
ing of the Black Ships was followed by consternation at 
the discovery that the Shogunate confessed its inability 
to cope with the foreign powers. This could mean only 
a peril greater than that of the Tartar invasion in the 
days of Hojo Tokimun^, when the people had prayed 
to the gods for help, and the Emperor himself, at Ise, 
had besought the spirits of his fathers. Those prayers 
had been answered by sudden darkness, a sea of 
thunder, and the coming of that mighty wind still called 
Kami-kaze, — "the Wind of the Gods," by which the 
fleets of Kublai Khan were given to the abyss. Why 
e\« should not prayers now also be made? They were, in 
^1 countless homes and at thousands of shrines. But the 
ou'^l Superior Ones gave this time no answer; the Kami-kaze 
seil ^d not come. And the samurai boy, praying vainly 
3utJ ^ore the little shrine of Hachiman in his father's 
itene: garden, wondered if the gods had lost their power, or 
ismc if the people of the Black Ships were under the protec- 
[ this tion of stronger gods. 

ston? 
d «'- 

s t£i| It soon became evident that the foreign "barbarians" 
^ere not to be driven away. Hundreds had come, 
from the East as well as from the West; and all pos- 

Tbe\ sible measures for their protection had been taken; and 
thty had built queer cities of their own upon Japanese 
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soil. The government had even commanded that West< 
knowledge was to be taught in all schools; Aat 1 
study of English was to be made an important brar 
of public education; and that public education itself v 
to be remodelled upon Occidental lines. The gove: 
ment had also declared that the future of the coun 
would depend upon the study and mastery of 1 
languages and the science of the foreigners. During t 
interval, then, between such study and its success 
results, Japan would practically remain under ali 
domination. The fact was not, indeed, publicly stat 
in so many words; but the signification of the poli 
was unmistakable. After the first violent emotic 
provoked by knowledge of the situation, — after the gre 
dismay of the people, and the suppressed fury of t 
samurai, — there arose an intense curiosity regarding t 
appearance and character of those insolent strange 
who had been able to obtain what they wanted by me 
display of superior force. This general curiosity w 
partly satisfied by an immense production and distrib 
tion of cheap coloured prints, picturing the manner ai 
customs of the barbarians, and the extraordinary stret 
of their settlements. Caricatures only those flarij 
wood-prints could have seemed to foreign eyes. B 
caricature was not the conscious object of the arti 
He tried to portray foreigners as he really saw thei 
and he saw them as green-eyed monsters, with red hi 
like Shojo,* and with noses like Tengu,** wearii 

* Apish mythological beings with red hair, delighting 
drunkenness. 

** M)rthological beings of several kinds, supposed to live in t 
mountains. Some have long noses. 
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clothes of absurd forms and colours; and dwelling in 
stractures like storehouses or prisons. Sold by hundreds 
of thousands throughout the interior, these prints must 
have created many uncanny ideas. Yet as attempts to 
depict the unfamiliar they were only innocent. One 
should be able to study those old drawings in order to 
comprehend just how we appeared to the Japanese of 
that era; how ugly, how grotesque, how ridiculous. 

The young samurai of the town soon had the ex- 
perience of seeing a real Western foreigner, a teacher 
hired for them by the prince. He was an Englishman. 
He came under the protection of an armed escort; and 
orders were given to treat him as a person of distinc- 
tion. He did not seem quite so ugly as the foreigners 
in the Japanese prints: his hair was red, indeed, and his 
eyes of a strange colour; but his face was not dis- 
agreeable. He at once became, and long remained, the 
subject of tireless observation. How closely his every 
act was watched could never be guessed by anyone 
ignorant of the queer superstitions of the pre-Meiji era 
concerning ourselves. Although recognised as intelligent 
and formidable creatures. Occidentals were not gener- 
ally regarded as quite human; they were thought of as 
more closely allied to animals than to mankind. They 
liad hairy bodies of queer shape; their teeth were dif- 
ferent from those of men ; their internal organs were also 
peculiar; and their moral ideas those of goblins. The 
timidity which foreigners then inspired, not, indeed, to 
the samurai, but to the common people, was not a 
physical, but a superstitious fear. Even the Japanese 
peasant has never been a coward. But to know his 
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feelings in that time toward foreigners, one must also 
know something of the ancient beliefs, common to both 
Japan and China, about animals gifted with supernatural 
powers, and capable of assuming human form; about 
the existence of races half-human and half-superhuman; 
and about the mythical beings of the old picture-books, 
— goblins long-legged and long-armed and bearded 
{ashinaga and tenaga), whether depicted by the illustrators 
of weird stories or comically treated by the brush of 
Hokusai. Really the aspect of the new strangers 
seemed to afford confirmation of the fables related 
by a certain Chinese Herodotus; and the clothing 
they wore might seem to have been devised for the pur- 
pose of hiding what would prove them not human. So 
the new English teacher, blissfully ignorant of the fact, 
was studied surreptitiously, just as one might study a 
curious animal! Nevertheless, from his students he ex- 
perienced only courtesy: they treated him by that 
Chinese code which ordains that "even the shadow of a 
teacher must not be trodden on." In any event it 
would have mattered little to samurai students whether 
their teacher were perfectly human or not, so long as 
he could teach. The hero Yoshitsun^ had been taught 
the art of the sword by a Tengu. Beings not humaa 
had proved themselves scholars and poets. * But behind 

* There is a legend that when ToryOko, a great poet, who 
was the teacher of Sugiwara-no-Michizan6 (now deified as Tenjin), 
was once passing the Gate called Ra-jo-mon, of the Emperor's- 
palace at Kyoto, he recited aloud this single verse which he had just:: 
composed: — 

^^ Clear t's the weather and fair ; — and the wind waves the hcUr'^ 
of young willows" 
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the never-lifted mask of delicate courtesy, the stranger's 
habits were minutely noted; and the ultimate judgment, 
based upon the comparison of such observation, was 
not altogether flattering. The teacher himself could 
never have imagined the comments made upon him by 
his two-sworded pupils; nor would it have increased his 
peace of mind, while overlooking compositions in the 
dass-room, to have understood their conversation: — 

"See the colour of his flesh, how soft it is J To 
take off his head with a single blow would be very easy." 
Once he was induced to try their mode of wrestling, 
just for ftm, he supposed. But they really wanted to 
take his physical measure. He was not very highly 
estimated as an athlete. 

"Strong arms he certainly has," one said. "But he 
does not know how to use his body while using his 
anms; and his loins are very weak. To break his back 
would not be difficult" 

"I think," said another, "that it would be easy to 
fight with foreigners." 

"With swords it would be very easy," responded a 
third; "but they are more skilftil than we in the use of 
guns and cannon." 

Immediately a deep mocking voice from the gateway continued the 
poem, thus:— 

'^Melted and vanished the ice; the waves comb the locks of old 
mosses J' 

Toryoko looked, but there was no one to be seen. Reaching home, 
^e told his pupil about the matter, and repeated the two composi- 
tors. Sugiwara-no-Michizan6 praised the second one, saying: — 

"Truly the words of the first are the words of a poet; but 
"ie words of the second are the words of a Demon ! " 
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"We can leaxn all that," said the first speaker. 
"When we have learned Western military matters, we 
need not care for Western soldiers." 

"Foreigners," observed another, "are not hardy like 
we are. They soon tire, and they fear cold. All winter 
our teacher must have a great fire in his room. To stay 
there five minutes gives me the headache." 

But for all that, the lads were kind to their teacher, 
and made him love them. 



IV. 

Changes came as great earthquakes come, without 
warning: the transformation of daimyates into prefectures, 
the suppression of the military class, the reconstructioD- 
of the whole social system. These events filled tti^ 
youth with sadness, although he felt no difficulty iJC 
transferring his allegiance from prince to emperor, an^^ 
although the wealth of his family remained unimpaired ^ 
by the shock. All this reconstruction told him of tl»» 
greatness of the national danger, and announced th^ 
certain disappearance of the old high ideals, and C^ 
nearly all things loved. But he knew regret was vaiir 
By self-transformation alone could the nation hope t^ 
save its independence; and the obvious duty of th^ 
patriot was to recognise necessity, and fitly prepare him- 
self to play the man in the drama of the future. 

In the samurai school he had learned much English 
and he knew himself able to converse with Englishmen 
He cut his long hair, put away his swords, and went tc 
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Yokohama that he might continue his study of the 
language under more favourable conditions. At Yokohama 
everything at first seemed to him both unfamiliar and 
repellent Even the Japanese of the port had been 
changed by foreign contact: they were rude and rough; 
they acted and spoke as common people would not 
have dared to do in his native town. The foreigners 
themselves impressed him still more disagreeably: it was 
the period when new settlers could assume the tone of 
conquerors to the conquered, and when the life of the 
"open ports" was much less decorous than now. The 
new buildings of brick or stuccoed timber revived for 
him unpleasant memories of the Japanese coloured pic- 
tures of foreign manners and customs; and he could not 
quickly banish the fancies of his boyhood concerning 
Occidentals. Reason, based on larger knowledge and 
experience, fully assured him what they really were; 
but to his emotional life the intimate sense of their 
kindred humanity still failed to come. Race-feeling is 
older than intellectual development; and the supersti- 
tions attaching to race-feeling are not easy to get rid of. 
His soldier-spirit, too, was stirred at times by ugly things 
heard or seen, — incidents that filled him with the hot 
impulse of his fathers to avenge a cowardice or to 
redress a wrong. But he learned to conquer his re- 
pulsions as obstacles to knowledge: it was the patriot's 
duty to study calmly the nature of his country's foes. 
He trained himself at last to observe the new life about 
him without prejudice, — its merits not less than its 
defects; its strength no less than its weakness. He 
found kindness; he found devotion to ideals, — ideals 
not his own, but which he knew how to respect because 
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they exacted, like the religion of his ancestors, abnegatioi 
of many things. 

Through such appreciation he learned to like and 
to trust an aged missionary entirely absorbed in the 
work of educating and proselytising. The old man was 
especially anxious to convert this young samurai, in 
whom aptitudes of no conmion order were discernible; 
and he spared no pains to win the boy's confidence. 
He aided him in many ways, taught him something of 
French and German, of Greek and Latin, and placed 
entirely at his disposal a private library of considerable 
extent The use of a foreign library, including works 
of history, philosophy, travel, and fiction, was not a 
privilege then easy for Japanese students to obtain. It 
was gratefully appreciated; and the owner of the library 
found no difficulty at a later day in persuading his 
favoured and favourite pupil to read a part of the New 
Testament. The youth expressed surprise at finding 
among the doctrines of the "Evil Sect" ethical precepts 
like those of Confucius. To the old missionary he said; 
"This teaching is not new to us; but it is certainly very 
good. I shall study the book and think about it" 



V. 

The study and the thinking were to lead the young 
man much fvirther than he had thought possible. Aflei 
the recognition of Christianity as a great religion came 
recognitions of another order, and various imaginings 
about the civilisation of the races professing Christianity 
It then seemed to many reflective Japanese, possibl] 
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even to the keen minds directing the national policy, 
that Japan was doomed to pass altogether under alien 
rule. There was hope, indeed; and while even the 
ghost df hope remained, the duty for all was plain. 
But the power that could be used against the Empire 
was irresistible. And studying the enormity of that 
power, the young Oriental could not but ask himself 
with a wonder approaching awe, whence and how it had 
been gained. Could it, as his aged teacher averred, 
have some occult relation to a higher religion? Cer- 
tainly the ancient Chinese philosophy, which dedared 
the prosperity of peoples proportionate to their ob- 
servance of celestial law and their obedience to the 
teaching of sages, countenanced such a theory. And if 
the superior force of Western civilisation really indicated 
the superior character of Western ethics, was it not the 
plain duty of every patriot to follow that higher faith, 
and to strive for the conversion of the whole nation? A 
youth of that era, educated in Chinese wisdom, and 
necessarily ignorant of the history of social evolution in 
the West, could never have imagined that the very 
highest forms of material progress were developed chiefly 
through a merciless competition out of all harmony 
with Christian idealism, and at variance with every great 
system of ethics. Even to-day in the West unthinking 
millions imagine some divine connection between mili- 
tary power and Christian belief; and utterances are 
made in our pulpits implying divine justification for 
political robberies, and heavenly inspiration for the in- 
vention of high explosives. There still survives among 
us the superstition that races professing Christianity are 

Kokoro, lO 
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divinely destined to rob or extenninate races h- 
other beliefs. Some men occasionally express thei 
viction that we still worship Thor and Odin, — th< 
difference being that Odin has become a mathema 
and that the Hammer MjGlnir is now worked by ; 
But such persons are declared by the missionaries 
atheists and men of shameless lives. 

Be this as it may, a time came when the 
samurai resolved to proclaim himself a Christian, d 
the opposition of his kindred. It was a bold step 
his early training had given him firmness; and h 
not to be moved from his decision even by the s 
of his parents. His rejection of the ancestral faith 
signify more than temporary pain for him: it would 
disinheritance, the contempt of old comrades, L 
rank, and all the consequences of bitter poverty, 
his samurai training had taught him to despise sel 
saw what he believed to be his duty as a patric 
as a truth-seeker; and he followed it without fe 
regret. 



VI. 



Those who hope to substitute their own W^ 
creed in the room of one which they wreck by t\ 
of knowledge borrowed from modem science, d 
imagine that the arguments used against the a 
faith can be used with equal force against the 
Unable himself to reach ^e higher levels of m 
thought, the average missionary cannot foresee the 
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his small teaching of science upon an Oriental mind 
turally more powerful than his oiyn. He is therefore 
jonished and shocked to discover that the more in- 
ligent his pupil, the briefer the term of that pupil's 
iristianity. To destroy personal faith in a fine mind 
eviously satisfied with Buddhist cosmogony, because 
locent of science, is not extremely difficult. But to 
bstitute, in the same mind, Western religious emotions 
: Oriental, Presb)1:erian or Baptist dogmatisms for 
linese and Buddhist ethics, is not possible. The 
ychological difficulties in the way are never recognised 
r our modem evangeUsts. In former ages^ when the 
ith of the Jesuits and the friars was not less super- 
itious than the faith they strove to supplant, the same 
eep-lying obstacles existed; and the Spanish priest, 
?en while accomplishing marvels by his immense 
incerity and fiery zeal, must have felt that to fully 
valise his dream he would need the sword of the 
panish soldier. To-day the conditions are far less 
avourable for any work of conversion than they ever 
'ere in the sixteenth century. Education has been 
ecularised and remodelled upon a scientific basis; our 
eligions are being changed into mere social recogni- 
ions of ethical necessities; the functions of our clergy 
le being gradually transformed into those of a moral 
»olice; and the multitude of our church- spires proves 
to increase of our faith, but only the larger growth of 
'ur respect for conventions. Never can the conventions 
'f the Occident become those of the Far East; and 
iever will foreign missionaries be suffered in Japan to 
^e the role of a police of morals. Already the most 
iberal of our churches, those of broadest culture, begin 

10* 
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to recognise the vanity of missions. But it is not neces- 
sary to drop old dogmatisms in order to perceive the 
truth: thorough education should be enough to reveal 
it; and the most educated of nations, Germany, sends 
no missionaries to work in the interior of Japan. A 
result of missionary efforts, much more significant than 
the indispensable yearly report of new conversions, has 
been the reorganisation of the native religions, and a 
recent government mandate insisting upon the higher 
education of the native priesthoods. Indeed, long be- 
fore this mandate the wealthier sects had established 
Buddhist schools on the Western plan; and the Shinshfi 
could already boast of its scholars, educated in Paris or 
at Oxford, — men whose names are known to Sanscritists 
the world over. Certainly Japan will need higher forms 
of faith than her mediaeval ones; but these must be 
themselves evolved from the ancient forms, — from within, 
never from without. A Buddhism strongly fortified by 
Western science will meet the future needs of the race. 



The young convert at Yokohama proved a note- 
worthy example of missionary failures. Within a few 
years after having sacrificed a fortune in order to be- 
come a Christian, — or rather the member of a foreigJ^ 
religious sect, — he publicly renounced the creed ac- 
cepted at such a cost. He had studied and compre- 
hended the great minds of the age better than his 
religious teachers, who could no longer respond to the 
questions he propounded, except by the assurance that 
books of which they had recommended him to study 
parts were dangerous to faith as wholes. But as they 
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X)uld not prove the fallacies allied to exist in such 
txx>ks, their warnings availed nothing. He had been 
converted to dogmatism by imperfect reasoning; by 
larger and deeper reasoning he found his way beyond 
dogmatism. He passed from the church after an open 
declaration that its tenets were not based upon true 
reason or fact; and that he felt himself obliged to accept 
the opinions of men whom his teachers had called the 
enemies of Christianity. There was great scandal at 
his "relapse." 

The real "relapse" was yet far away. Unlike many 
with a similar experience, he knew that the religious 
question had only receded for him, and that all he had 
learned was scarcely more than the alphabet of what 
remained to learn. He had not lost belief in the re- 
lative value of creeds, — in the worth of religion as a 
conserving and restraining force. A distorted perception 
of one truth — the truth of a relation subsisting between 
civilisations and their religions — had first deluded him 
into the path that led to his conversion. Chinese phi- 
losophy had taught him that which modern sociology 
recognises in the law that societies without priesthoods 
have never developed; and Buddhism had taught him 
that even delusions — the parables, forms, and symbols 
presented as actualities to humble minds — have their 
value and their justification in aiding the development 
of human goodness. From such a point of view, Chris- 
tianity had lost none of its interest for him; and though 
doubting what his teacher had told him about the 
superior morality of Christian nations, not at all illus- 
trated in the life of the open ports, he desired to see for 
himself the influence of religion upon morals in the 
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Occident; to visit European countries and to study the 
causes of their development and the reason of their 
power. 

This he set out to do sooner than he had purposed. 
That intellectual quickening which had made him a 
doubter in religious matters had made him also a free- 
thinker in politics. He brought down upon himself the 
wrath of the government by public expressions of 
opinion antagonistic to the policy of the hour; and, Uke 
others equally imprudent under the stimulus of new 
ideas, he was obliged to leave the country. Thus b^an 
for him a series of wanderings destined to carry him 
round the world. Korea first afforded him a refuge; 
then China, where he lived as a teacher; and at last he 
found himself on board a steamer bound for Marseilles. 
He had little money; but he did not ask himself how 
he was going to live in Europe. Young, tall, athletic, 
frugal and inured to hardship, he felt sure of himiself; 
and he had letters to men abroad who could smooth 
his way. 

But long years were to pass before he could see his 
native land again. 



VII. 



DxmiNG those years he saw Western civiUsation as 
few Japanese ever saw it; for he wandered through 
Europe and America, living in many cities, and toiling 
in many capacities, — sometimes with his brain, oflener 
with his hands, — and so was able to study the highest 
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and the lowest, the best and the worst of the Hfe about 
him. But he saw with the eyes of the Far East; and 
the ways of his judgments were not as our ways. For 
even as the Occident regards the Far East, so does the 
Far East regard the Occident, — only with this dif- 
fa*ence: that what each most esteems in itself is least 
likely to be esteemed by the other. And both are 
partly right and partly wrong; and there never has been, 
and never can be, perfect mutual comprehension. 

Larger than all anticipation the West appeared to 
him, — a world of giants; and that which depresses even 
the boldest Occidental who finds himself, without means 
or fiiends, alone in a great city, must often have de- 
pressed the Oriental exile: that vague uneasiness aroused 
by the sense of being invisible to hurrying millions; by 
the ceaseless roar of traffic drowning voices; by mon- 
strosities of architecture without a soul; by the dynamic 
display of wealth forcing mind and hand, as mere cheap 
machinery, to the uttermost limits of the possible. Per- 
haps he saw such cities as Dor^ saw London: sullen 
majesty of arched glooms, and granite deeps opening 
into granite deeps beyond range of vision, and moun- 
tains of masonry with seas of labour in turmoil at tlieir 
base, and monumental spaces displaying the grimness of 
ordered power slow-gathering through centuries. Of 
beauty there was nothing to make appeal to him be- 
tween those endless cliffs of stone which walled out the 
sunrise and the sunset, the sky and the wind. All that 
which draws us to great cities repelled or oppressed 
him; even luminous- Paris soon filled him with weariness. 
It was the first foreign city in which he made a long 
sojourn. French art, as reflecting the aesthetic thought 
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of the most gifted of European races, surprised him 
much, but charmed him not at all. What surprised 
him especially were its studies of the nude, in which he 
recognised only an open confession of the one human 
weakness which, next to disloyalty, or cowardice, his 
stoical training had taught him to most despise. Modem 
French literature gave him other reasons for astonish- 
ment. He could little comprehend the amazing art of 
the story-teller; the worth of the workmanship in itself 
was not visible to him; and if he could have been made 
to understand it as a European understands, he would 
have remained none the less convinced that such appli- 
cation of genius to production signified social depravity. 
And gradually, in the luxurious life of the capital itself, 
he found proof for the belief suggested to him by the 
art and the literature of the period. He visited the 
pleasure-resorts, the theatres, the opera; he saw with the 
eyes of an ascetic and a soldier, and wondered why the 
Western conception of the worth of life differed so little 
from the Far-Eastern conception of folly and of effe- 
minacy. He saw fashionable balls, and exposures de 
rigueur intolerable to the Far-Eastern sense of modesty, 
— artistically calculated to suggest what would cause a 
Japanese woman to die of shame; and he wondered at 
criticisms he had heard about the natural, modest, 
healthy half-nudity of Japanese toiling under a summer 
sun. He saw cathedrals and churches in vast number, 
and near to them the palaces of vice, and establish- 
ments enriched by the stealthy sale of artistic obscenities. 
He listened to sermons by great preachers; and he heard 
blasphemies against all faith and love by priest-haters. 
He saw the circles of wealth, and the circles of poverty. 
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and the abysses underlying both. The "restraining in- 
fluence" of religion he did not see. That world had 
no faith. It was a world of mockery and masquerade 
and pleasure-seeking selfishness, ruled not by religion, 
but by police; a world into which it were not good that 
a man should be bom. 

England, more sombre, more imposing, more for- 
midable, furnished him with other problems to consider. 
He studied her wealth, forever growing, and the night- 
mares of squalor forever multiplying in the shadow of 
it He saw the vast ports gorged with the riches of a 
hundred lands, mostly plunder; and knew the English 
still like their forefathers, a race of prey; and thought 
of the fate of her millions if she should find herself for 
even a single month unable to compel other races to 
feed them. He saw the harlotry and drunkenness that 
make night hideous in the world's greatest city; and he 
marvelled at the conventional hypocrisy that pretends 
not to see, and at the religion that utters thanks for 
existing conditions, and at the ignorance that sends 
missionaries where they are not needed, and at the 
enormous charities that help disease* and vice to propa- 
gate their kind. He saw also the declaration of a great 
Englishman* who had travelled in many countries that 

* ** Although we have progressed vastly beyond the savage 
state in intellectual achievements, we have not advanced equally in 
morals. ... It is not too much to say that the mass of our popula- 
tions have not at all advanced beyond the savage code of morals, 
and have in many cases sunk below it. A deficient morality is the 
great blot of modem civilisation. . . . Our whole social and moral 
civilisation remains in a state of barbarism. . . . We are the richest 
country in the world ; and yet nearly one twentieth of our popula- 
tion are parish paupers, and one thirtieth known criminals. Add to 
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one tenth of the population of England were profes- 
sional criminals or paupers. And this in spite of the 
myriads of churches, and the incomparable multiplica- 
tion of laws ! Certainly English civilisation showed less 
than any other the pretended power of that religion 
which he had been taught to believe the inspiration of 
progress. English streets told him another story: there 
were no such sights to be seen in the streets of Buddhist 
cities. No: this civilisation signified a perpetual wicked 
struggle between the simple and the cunning, the feeble 
and the strong; force and craft combining to thrust 
weakness into a yawning and visible hell. Never in 
Japan had there been even the sick dream of such con- 
ditions. Yet the merely material and intellectual results 
of those conditions he could not but confess to be 
astonishing; and though he saw evil beyond all he 
could have imagined possible, he also saw much good, 
among both poor and rich. The stupendous riddle of 
it all, the countless contradictions, were above his powers 
of interpretation. 

He liked the English people better than the people 
of other countries he had visited; and the manners of 
the English gentry impressed him as not unlike those 
of the Japanese samurai. Behind their formal coldness 
he could discern immense capacities of friendship and 
enduring kindness, — kindness he experienced more than 

these the criminals who escape detection, and the poor who live 
mainly or partly on private charity (which, according to Dr. 
Hawkesley, expends seven millions sterling annually in London 
alone), and we may be sure that more than ONE tenth of our 
population are actusdly Paupers and Criminals." — Alfred Russel 
Wallace. 
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once; the depth of emotional power rarely wasted; and 
the high courage that had won the dominion of half a 
world. But ere he left England for America, to study 
a still vaster field of human achievement, mere differences 
of nationality had ceased to interest him: they were 
blurred out of visibility in his growing perception of 
Occidental civilisation as one amazing whole, everywhere 
displaying — whether through imperial, monarchical, or 
democratic forms — the working of the like merciless 
necessities with the like astounding results, and every- 
where based on ideas totally the reverse of Far-Eastern 
ideas. Such civilisation he could estimate only as one 
having no single emotion in harmony with it, — as one 
finding nothing to love while dwelling in its midst, and 
nothing to regret in the hour of leaving it forever. It 
was as far away from his soul as the life of another 
planet under another sun. But he could understand its 
cost in terms of human pain, feel the menace of its 
weight, and divine the prodigious range of its intellectual 
power. And he hated it, — hated its tremendous and 
perfectly calculated mechanism; hated its utilitarian 
stability; hated its conventions, its greed, its blind 
cruelty, its huge h)rpocrisy, the foulness of its want and 
the insolence of its wealth. Morally, it was monstrous; 
conventionally, it was brutal. Depths of degradation 
unfathomable it had shown him, but no ideals equal 
to the ideals of his youth. It was all one great wolfish 
struggle; — and that so much real goodness as he had 
foimd in it could exist, seemed to him scarcely less 
than miraculous. The real sublimities of the Occident 
were intellectual only; far steep cold heights of pure 
knowledge, below whose perpetual snow-line emotional 
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ideals die. Surely the old Japanese civilisation of bene- 
volence and duty was incomparably better in its com- 
prehension of happiness, in its moral ambitions, its larger 
faith, its joyous courage, its simplicity and unselfishness, 
its sobriety and contentment. Western superiority was 
not ethical. It lay in forces of intellect developed 
through suffering incalculable, and used for the destruc- 
tion of the weak by the strong. 

And, nevertheless, that Western science whose logic 
he knew to be irrefutable assured him of the larger and 
larger expansion of the power of that civilisation, as of 
an irresistible, inevitable, measureless inundation of 
world-pain. Japan would have to learn the new forms 
of action, to master the new forms of thought, or to 
perish utterly. There was no other alternative. And 
then the doubt of all doubts came to him, the question 
which all the sages have had to face: Is the universe 
moral? To that question Buddhism had given the 
deepest answer. 

But whether moral or immoral the cosmic process, 
as measured by infinitesimal human emotion, one con- 
viction remained with him that no logic could impair: 
the certainty that man should pursue the highest moral 
ideal with all his power to the unknown end, even 
though the suns in their courses should fight against 
him. The necessities of Japan would oblige her to 
master foreign science, to adopt much from the material 
civilisation of her enemies; but the same necessities 
could not compel her to cast bodily away her ideas of 
right and wrong, of duty and of honour. Slowly a pur- 
pose shaped itself in his mind, — a purpose which was 
to make him in after years a leader and a teacher: to 
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Strive with all his strength for the conservation of all 
that was best in the ancient life, and to fearlessly op- 
pose further introduction of anything not essential to 
national self-preservation, or helpful to national self-deve- 
lopment. Fail he well might, and without shame; but 
he could hope at least to save something of worth from 
the drift of wreckage. The wastefulness of Western life 
had impressed him more than its greed of pleasure and 
its capacity for pain: in the clean poverty of his own 
land he saw strength; in her unselfish thrift, the sole 
chance of competing with the Occident. Foreign civili- 
sation had taught him to understand, as he could never 
otherwise have understood, the worth and the beauty of 
his own; and he longed for the hour of permission to 
return to the country of his birth. 



vin. 

It was through the transparent darkness of a cloud- 
less April morning, a little before sunrise, that he saw 
again the mountains of his native land, — far lofty sharpen- 
ing sierras, towering violet-black out of the circle of an 
inky sea. Behind the steamer which was bearing him 
back from exile the horizon was slowly filling with rosy 
fiame. There were some foreigners already on deck, 
eager to obtain the first and fairest view of Fuji from 
the Pacific; — for the first sight of Fuji at dawn is not 
to be forgotten in this life or the next. They watched 
the long procession of the ranges, and looked over the 
jagged looming into the deep night, where stars were 
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faintly burning still, — and they could not see Fuji. 
"Ah!" laughed an officer they questioned, "you are 
looking too low! higher up — much higher!" Then they 
looked up, up, up into the heart of the sky, and saw 
the mighty summit pinkening like a wondrous phantom 
lotos-bud in the flush of the coming day: a spectacle 
that smote them dumb. Swiftly the eternal snow 
yellowed into gold, then whitened as the sun reached 
out beams to it over the curve of the world, over the 
shadowy ranges, over the very stars, it seemed; for the 
giant base remained viewless. And the night fled 
utterly; and soft blue light bathed all the hollow 
heaven; and colours awoke from sleep; — and before the 
gazers there opened the luminous bay of Yokohama, 
with the sacred peak, its base ever invisible, hanging 
above all like a snowy ghost in the arch of the infinite 
day. 

Still in the wanderer's ears the words rang, "Ah! 
you are looking too low! — higher up — much higher!'' 
— making vague rhythm with an immense, irresistible 
emotion swelling at his heart Then everything dimmed : 
he saw neither Fuji above, nor the nearing hills below, 
changing their vapoury blue to green; nor the crowding 
of the ships in the bay; nor an)rthing of the modem 
Japan; he saw the Old. The land-wind, delicately 
scented with odours of spring, rushed to him, touched 
his blood, and startled from long-closed cells of memory 
the shades of all that he had once abandoned and 
striven to forget. He saw the faces of his dead: he 
knew their voices over the graves of the years. Again 
he was a very little boy in his father's yashiki, wander- 
ing from luminous room to room, playing in sunned 
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spaces where leaf-shadows trembled on the matting, or 
gazing into the soft green dreamy peace of the land- 
scape garden. Once more he felt the light touch of 
his mother's hand guiding his little steps to the place 
of morning worship, before the household shrine, before 
the tablets of the ancestors; and the lips of the man 
murmured again, with sudden new-found meaning, the 
simple prayer of the child. 



XL 
IN THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 

"Do you know anything about josses?" 

"Josses?" 

"Yes; idols, Japanese idols, — ^josses." 

"Something," I answered, "but not very much." 

"Well, come and look at my collection, won't you? 
I've been collecting josses for twenty years, and I've 
got some worth seeing. They're not for sale, though, 
— except to the British Museum." 

I followed the curio dealer through the bric-a-brac 
of his shop, and across a paved yard into an imusually 
large go-down.* Like all go-downs it was dark: I could 
barely discern a stairway sloping up through gloom. He 
paused at the foot 

"You'll be able to see better in a moment," he 
said. "I had this place built expressly for them; but 
now it is scarcely big enough. They're all in the second 
story. Go right up; only be careful, — the steps are 
bad." 

I climbed, and reached a sort of gloaming, under a 



* A name given to fireproof storehouses in the open ports of 
the Ear East. The word is derived from the Malay gddong. 
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ery high roof, and found myself face to face with the 
ods. 

In the dusk of the great go-down the spectacle was 
lore than weird: it was apparitional. Arhats and 
Juddhas and Bodhisattvas, and the shapes of a m)rtho- 
3gy older than they, filled all the shadowy spac^; not 
anked by hierarchies, as in a temple, but mingled 
without order, as in a silent panic. Out of the wilder- 
less of multiple heads and broken aureoles and hands 
iplifted in menace or in prayer, — a shimmering con- 
Qsion of dusty gold half lighted by cobwebbed air- 
loles in the heavy walls, — I could at first discern little; 
hen, as the dimness cleared, I began to distinguish 
)ersonalities. I saw Kwannon, of many forms; Jizo, of 
nany names; Shaka, Yakushi, Amida, the Buddhas and 
heir disciples. They were very old; and their art was 
lot all of Japan, nor of any one place or time; there 
vere shapes from Korea, China, India, — treasures 
)rought over sea in the rich days of the early Buddhist 
nissions. Some were seated upon lotos-flowers, the 
otos-flowers of the Apparitional Birth. Some rode 
eopards, tigers, lions, or monsters mystical, — typifying 
[ghtning, typifying death. One, triple-headed and 
Qany-handed, sinister and splendid, seemed moving 
hrough the gloom on a throne of gold, uplifted by a 
>halanx of elephants. Fudo I saw, shrouded and 
hrined in fire, and Maya-Fujin, riding her celestial 
►eacock; and strangely mingling with these Buddhist 
isions, as in the anachronism of a Limbo, armoured 
ffigies of daimyo and images of the Chinese sages, 
^'here were huge forms of wrath, grasping thunderbolts, 
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and rising to the roof: the Deva-kings, like imperson 
tions of hurricane power; the Ni-O, guardians of Ion 
vanished temple gates. Also there were forms volupt 
ously feminine: the light grace of the limbs folde 
within their lotos-cups, the suppleness of the finge 
numbering the numbers of the Good Law, were idea 
possibly inspired in some forgotten time by the char 
of an Indian dancing-girl. Shelved against the nake 
brickwork above, I could perceive multitudes of less* 
shapes: demon figures with eyes that burned throu^ 
the dark like the eyes of a black cat, and figures ha 
man, half bird, winged and beaked like eagles, — tl 
Tengu of Japanese fancy. 

"Well?" queried the curio dealer, with a chuckle « 
satisfaction at my evident surprise. 

"It is a very great collection," I responded. 

He clapped his hand on my shoulder, and e: 
claimed triumphantly in my ear, " Cost me fifty thousan 
dollars." 

But the images themselves told me how much moi 
was their cost to forgotten piety, notwithstanding tl: 
cheapness of artistic labour in the East. Also th( 
told me of the dead millions whose pilgrim feet ha 
worn hollow the steps leading to their shrines, of tl- 
buried mothers who used to suspend little baby-dress< 
before their altars, of the generations of children taugl 
to murmur prayers to them, of the countless sorrov 
and hopes confided to them. Ghosts of the worship « 
centuries had followed them into exile; a thin, swe 
odour of incense haunted the dusty place. 

"What would you call that?" asked the voice < 
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the curio dealer. "Pve been told it's the best of the 
lot" 

He pointed to a figure resting upon a triple golden 
lotos, — Avalokitesvara: she "who looketh down above 
the sound of prayer." . . . Storms and hate give way to 
her name. Fire is quenched by her name. Demons 
vanish at the sound of her name. By her name one 
may stand firm in the sky, like a sun, , , , The delicacy 
of the limbs, the tenderness of the smile, were dreams 
of the Indian paradise. 

"It is a Kwannon," I made reply, "and very beauti- 
fiil." 

"Somebody will have to pay me a very beautiful 
price for it," he said, with a shrewd wink. "It cost me 
enough! As a rule, though, I get these things pretty 
cheap. There are few people who care to buy them, 
and they have to be sold privately, you know: that 
gives me an advantage. See that joss in the corner, — 
the big black fellow? What is it??' 

"Emmei-Jizo," I answered, — "Jizo, the giver of long 
hfe. It must be very old." 

"Well," he said, again taking me by the shoulder, 
"the man from whom I got that piece was put in prison 
for selling it to me." 

Then he burst into a hearty laugh, — whether at the 
recollection of his own cleverness in the transaction, or 
at the unfortunate simplicity of the person who had 
sold the statue contrary to law, I could not decide. 

"Afterwards," he resumed, "they wanted to get it 
back again, and offered me more than I had given for 
it But I held on. I don't know everything about 
josseSy but I do know what they are worth. There isn't 

II* 
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another idol like that in the whole country. The British 
Museum will be glad to get it" 

"When do you intend to offer the collection to the 
British Museum?" I presumed to ask. 

"Well, I first want to get up a show," he replied. 
"There's money to be made by a show of josses irv 
London. London people never saw anything like thi^ 
in their lives. Then the church folks help that sort o^ 
a show, if you manage them properly: it advertises \t%-^ 
missions. 'Heathen idols from Japan!' . . . How do yo"*-^ 
like the baby?" 

I was looking at a small gold-coloured image of 
naked child, standing, one tiny hand pointing upwar( 
and the other downward, — representing the Buddh; 
newly born. Sparkling with light he came from th* 
womb, as when the Sun first rises in the east. . . . Up' 
right he took deliberately seven steps; and the prints oj 
his feet upon the ground remained burning as seven stars,^^ 
And he spake with clearest utterance, saying, '* This birtl^ 
is a Buddha birth. Re-birth is not for me. Only thisr 
last time am I bom for the salvation of all on earth ancT 
in heaven." 

"That is what they call a Tanjo-Shaka," I said. "It 
looks like bronze." 

"Bronze it is," he responded, tapping it with his 
knuckles to make the metal ring. "The bronze alone 
is worth more than the price I paid." 

I looked at the four Devas whose heads almost 
touched the roof, and thought of the story of their ap- 
parition told in the Mahavagga. On a beautiful night 
the Four Great Kings entered the holy grove, filling all 
the place with light; and having respectfully saluted the 
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Blessed One, they stood in the four directions, like four 
great firebrands, 

"How did you ever manage t» get those big figures 
upstairs?" I asked. 

"Oh, hauled them up! We've got a hatchway. The 
real trouble was getting them here by train. It was the 
first railroad trip they ever made. . . . But look at these 
here: they will make the sensation of the show!" 

I looked, and saw two small wooden images, about 
three feet high. 

"Why do you think they will make a sensation?" I 
inqmred innocently. 

"Don't you see what they are? They date from the 
time of the persecutions. Japanese devils trampling on 
the Cross!'* 

They were small temple guardians only; but their 
feet rested upon X-shaped supports. 

"Did any person tell you these were devils trampling 
on the cross?" I made bold to ask. 

"What else are they doing?" he answered evasively. 
"Look at the crosses under their feet!" 

"But they are not devils," I insisted; "and those 
cross-pieces were put imder their feet simply to give 
equilibrium." 

He said nothing, but looked disappointed; and I felt 

a little sorry for him. Devils trampling on the Cross, 

as a display line in some London poster announcing the 

arrival of "josses from Japan," might certainly have been 

relied on to catch the public eye. 

"This is more wonderful," I said, pointing to a 
beautiful group, — Maya with the infant Buddha issuing 
from her side, according to tradition. Painlessly the 
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Bodhisattva was bom from her right side. It was the 
eighth day of the fourth moon, 

"That's bronze, too," he remarked, tapping it 
"Bronze josses are getting rare. We used to buy them 
up and sell them for old metal. Wish I'd kept some 
of them ! You ought to have seen the bronzes, in those 
days, coming in from the temples, — bells and vases and 
josses ! That was the time we tried to buy the Daibutsu 
at Kamakura." 

"For old bronze?" I queried. 

"Yes. We calculated the weight of the metal, and 
formed a syndicate. Our first offer was thirty thou- 
sand. We could have made a big profit, for tiiere's a 
good deal of gold and silver in that work. The priests 
wanted to sell, but the people wouldn't let them." 

"It's one of the world's wonders," I said. "Would 
you really have broken it up?" 

"Certainly. Why not? What else could you do 
with it? . . . That one there looks just like a Virgin 
Mary, doesn't it?" 

He pointed to the gilded image of a female clasp- 
ing a child to her breast. 

"Yes," I replied; "but it is Kishibojin, the goddess 
who loves little children." 

"People talk about idolatry," he went on musingly. 
"I've seen things like many of these in Roman Catholic 
chapels. Seems to me religion is pretty much the same 
the world over." 

"I think you are right," I said. 

"Why, the story of Buddha is like the story of 
Christ, isn't it?" 

"To some degree," I assented. 
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"Only, he wasn't crucified." 

I did not answer; thinking of the text, In all the 
world there is not one spot even so large as a mustard- 
seed where he has not surrendered his body for the sake 
of creatures. Then it suddenly seemed to me that this 
was absolutely true. For the Buddha of the deeper 
Buddhism is not Gautama, nor yet any one Tath^gata, 
but simply the divine in man. Chrysalides of the in- 
finite we all are: each contains a ghostly Buddha, and 
the millions are but one. All humanity is potentially 
the Buddha-to-come, dreaming through the ages in Illu- 
sion; and the teacher's smile will make beautiful the 
world again when selfishness shall die. Every noble 
sacrifice brings nearer the hour of his awakening; and 
who may justly doubt — remembering the myriads of the 
centuries of man — that even now there does not remain 
one place on earth where life has not been freely given 
for love or duty? 

I felt the curio dealer's hand on my shoulder again. 

"At all events," he cried in a cheery tone, "they'll 
be appreciated in the British Museum — eh?" 

"I hope so. They ought to be." 

Then I fancied them immured somewhere in that 
vast necropolis of dead gods, under the gloom of a pea- 
soup-fog, chambered with forgotten divinities of Egypt 
or Babylon, and trembling faintly at the roar of London, 
— all to what end? Perhaps to aid another Alma 
Tadema to paint the beauty of another vanished civilisa- 
tion; perhaps to assist the illustration of an English 
Dictionary of Buddhism; perhaps to inspire some future 
laureate with a metaphor startling as Tennyson's figure 
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of the "oiled and curled Assyrian bull/* Assuredly 
they would not be preserved in vain. The thinkers of 
a less conventional and selfish era would teach new re- 
verence for them. Each eidolon shaped by human 
faith remains the shell of a truth eternally divine; and 
even the shell itself may hold a ghostly power. The 
soft serenity, the passionless tenderness, of these Buddha 
faces might yet give peace of soul to a West weary of 
creeds transformed into conventions, eager for the com- 
ing of another teacher to proclaim, "/ have the same 
feeling for the high as for the low, for the moral as for 
the immoral, for the depraved as for the virtuous, for 
those holding sectarian views and false opinions as for 
those whose beliefs are good and true." 



xn. 

THE IDEA OF PRE-EXISTENCE. 

''If a Bikkhu should desire, O brethren, to call to mind his 
various temporary states in days gone by — such as one birth, two 
births, three, four, five, ten, twenty, thirty, fifty, one hundred, or 
one thousand, or one hundred thousand births, — in all their modes 
and all their details, let him be devoted to quietude of heart, — let 
him look through things, let him be much alone." — Akankheyya 
Sutta, 



Were I to ask any reflecting Occidental, who had 
passed some years in the real living atmosphere of 
Buddhism, what fundamental idea especially differentiates 
Oriental modes of thinking from our own, I am sure he 
would answer: "The Idea of Pre-existence." It is this 
idea, more than any other, which permeates the whole 
mental being of the Far East. It is universal as the 
wash of air: it colours every emotion; it influences, 
directly or indirectly, almost every act. Its symbols 
are perpetually visible, even in details of artistic de- 
coration; and hourly, by day or night, some echoes of 
its language float uninvited to the ear. The utterances 
of the people, — their household sayings, their proverbs, 
their pious or profane exclamations, their confessions of 
gorrow^ hope, Joy, or despair, — are all info^^e<J with 
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it. It qualifies equally the expression of hate or the 
speech of affection; and the term ingwa, or innen, 
— meaning karma as inevitable retribution, — comes 
naturally to every lip as an interpretation, as a consola- 
tion, or as a reproach. The peasant toiling up some 
steep road, and feeling the weight of his handcart strain- 
ing every muscle, murmurs patiently: "Since this is 
ingwa, it must be suffered." Servants disputing, ask 
each other, "By reason of what ingwa must I now dwell 
with such a one as you?" The incapable or vicious 
man is reproached with his ingwa; and the misfortunes 
of the wise or the virtuous are explained by the same 
Buddhist word. The law-breaker confesses his crime, 
sapng: "That which I did I knew to be wicked when 
doing; but my ingwa was stronger than my heart." 
Separated lovers seek death under the beUef that their 
union in this life is banned by the results of their sins 
in a former one; and the victim of an injustice tries to 
allay his natural anger by the self-assurance that he is 
expiating seme forgotten fault which had to be ex- 
piated in the eternal order of things. ... So likewise 
even the commonest references to a spiritual future 
imply the general creed of a spiritual past The mother 
warns her little ones at play about the effect of wrong- 
doing upon their future births, as the children of other 
parents. This pilgrim or the street-beggar accepts your 
alms with the prayer that your next birth may be for- 
tunate. The aged inkyo, whose sight and hearing 
begin to fail, talks cheerily of the impending change 
that is to provide him with a fresh young body. And 
the expressions Yakusoku, signifying the Buddhist idea 
of necessity; mae no yo, the last life; akirame, resigna- 
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ion, recur as frequently in Japanese common parlance 
s do the words "right" and "wrong" in English 
)opular speech. 

After long dwelling in this psychological medium, 
ou find that it has penetrated your own thought, and 
las effected therein various changes. All concepts of 
ife implied by the idea of pre-existence, — all those be- 
iefs which, however s)nnpathetically studied, must at 
irst have seemed more than strange to you, — finally 
ose that curious or fantastic character with which 
aovelty once invested them, and present themselves 
imder a perfectly normal aspect. They explain so 
many things so well as even to look rational; and quite 
rational some assuredly are when measured by the 
scientific thought of the nineteenth century. But to 
judge them fairly, it is first necessary to sweep the mind 
clear of all Western ideas of metempsychosis. For there 
is no resemblance between the old Occidental concep- 
tions of soul — the Pythagorean or the Platonic, for ex- 
ample — and the Buddhist conception; and it is pre- 
cisely because of this unhkeness that the Japanese 
beliefs prove themselves reasonable. The profound dif- 
ference between old-fashioned Western thought and 
Eastern thought in this regard is, that for the Buddhist 
the conventional soul — the single, tenuous, tremulous, 
transparent inner man, or ghost — does not exist. The 
Oriental Ego is not individual. Nor is it even a de- 
initely numbered multiple like the Gnostic soul. It is 
in aggregate or composite of inconceivable complexity, 
—the concentrated sum of the creative thinking of 
revious lives beyond all reckoning. 
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n. 

The interpretative power of Buddhism , and the 
singular accord of its theories with the facts of modem 
science, appear especially in that domain of psychology 
whereof Herbert Spencer has been the greatest of all 
explorers. No small part of our psychological life is 
composed of feelings which Western theology never 
could explain. Such are those which cause the still 
speechless infant to cry at the sight of certain faces, or 
to smile at the sight of others. Such are those in- 
stantaneous likes or dislikes experienced on meeting 
strangers, these repulsions or attractions called "first 
impressions," which intelligent children are prone to an- 
nounce with alarming frankness, despite all assurance 
that "people must not be judged by appearances:" a 
doctrine no child in his heart beUeves. To call these 
feelings instinctive or intuitive, in the theological mean- 
ing of instinct or intuition, explains nothing at all — 
merely cuts off inquiry into the mystery of life, just like 
the special creation h)rpothesis. The idea that a per- 
sonal impulse or emotion might be more than in- 
dividual, except through demoniacal possession, still seems 
to old-fashioned orthodoxy a monstrous heresy. Yet it 
is now certain that most of our deeper feelings are 
superindividual, — both those which we classify as pas- 
sional, and those which we call sublime. The in- 
dividuality of the amatory passion is absolutely denied 
by science; and what is true of love at first sight is 
also true of hate: both are superindividual. So like- 
wise are those vague impulses to wander which come 
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and go with spring, and those vague depressions ex- 
perienced in autumn, — survivals, perhaps, from an epoch 
in which human migration followed the course of the 
seasons, or even from an era preceding the apparition 
of man. Superindividual also those emotions felt by 
one who, after having passed the greater part of a life 
on plain or prairies, first looks upon a range of snow- 
capped peaks; or the sensations of some dweller in the 
interior of a continent when he first beholds the ocean, 
and hears its eternal thunder. The delight, always 
toned with awe, which the sight of a stupendous land- 
scape evokes; or that speechless admiration, mingled 
with melancholy inexpressible, which the splendour of a 
tropical sunset creates, — never can be interpreted by 
individual experience. Psychological analysisis has in- 
deed shown these emotions to be prodigiously complex, 
and interwoven with personal experiences of many 
kinds; but in either case the deeper wave of feeling is 
never individual: it is a surging up from that ancestral 
sea of life out of which we came. To the same psy- 
chological cat^ory possibly belongs likewise a peculiar 
feeling which troubled men's minds long before the time 
of Cicero, and troubles them even more betimes in our 
own generation, — the feeling of having already seen a 
place really visited for the first time. Some strange 
air of familiarity about the streets of a foreign town, or 
the forms of a foreign landscape, comes to the mind 
with a sort of soft weird shock, and leaves one vainly 
ransacking memory for interpretations. Occasionally, 
beyond question, similar sensations are actually pro- 
duced by the revival or recombination of former rela- 
tions in consciousness; but there would seem to be many 
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which remain wholly mysterious when we attempt to 
explain them by individual experience. 

Even in the most common of our sensations there 
are enigmas never to be solved by those holdmg the 
absurd doctrine that all feeling and cognition belong to 
individual experience, and that the mind of the child 
newly-born is a tabula rasa. The pleasure excited by 
the perfume of a flower, by certain shades of colour, by 
certain tones of music; the involuntary loathing or fear 
aroused by the first sight of dangerous or venomous life; 
even the nameless terror of dreams, — are all inexplicable 
upon the old-fashioned soul-hypothesis. How deeply- 
reaching into the Hfe of the race some of these sensa- 
tions are, such as the pleasure in odours and in colours, 
Grant Allen has most effectively suggested in his 
"Physiological -Esthetics," and in his charming treatise 
on the Colour-Sense. But long before these were written, 
his teacher, the greatest of all psychologists, had clearly 
proven that the experience-hypothesis was utterly in- 
adequate to account for many classes of psychological 
phenomena. "If possible,'* observes Herbert Spencer, 
"it is even more at fault in respect to the emotions than 
to the cognitions. The doctrine that all the desires, all 
the sentiments, are generated by the experiences of the 
individual, is so glaringly at variance with facts that I 
cannot but wonder how anyone should ever have 
ventured to entertain it." It was Mr. Spencer, also, 
who showed us that words like "instinct," "intviition," 
have no true signification in the old sense; they must 
hereafter be used in a very different one. Instinct, in 
the language of modem psychology, means "organised 
memory," and memory itself is "incipient instinct," — ^the 
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sum of impressions to be inherited by the next suc- 
ceeding individual in the chain of life. Thus science 
recognises inherited memory: not in the ghostly significa- 
tion of a remembering of the details of former lives, but 
as a minute addition to psychological life accompanied 
by minute changes in the structure of the inherited 
nervous system. "The human brain is an organised 
register of infinitely numerous experiences received dur- 
ing the evolution of life, or rather, during the evolution 
of that series of organisms through which the human 
organism has been reached. The effects of the most 
uniform and frequent of these experiences have been 
successively bequeathed, principal and interest; and have 
slowly amounted to that high intelligence which lies 
latent in the brain of the infant — which the infant in 
after-life exercises and perhaps strengthens or further 
complicates — and which, with minute additions, it 
bequeaths to future generations."* Thus we have solid 
physiological ground for the idea of pre-existence and 
the idea of a multiple Ego. It is incontrovertible that 
in every individual brain is locked up the inherited 
memory of the absolutely inconceivable multitude of ex- 
periences received by all the brains of which it is the 
descendant But this scientific assurance of self in the 
past is uttered in no materialistic sense. Science is the 
destroyer of materialism: it has proven matter incom- 
prehensible; and it confesses the mystery of mind in- 
soluble, even while obliged to postulate an ultimate unit 
of sensation. Out of the units of simple sensation, 
older than we by millions of years, have undoubtedly 
been built up all the emotions and faculties of man. 

* Principles of Psychology: "The Feelings." 
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Here Science, in accord with Buddhism, avows the Egc 
composite, and, like Buddhism, explains the psychica 
riddles of the present by the psychical experiences 
the past. 



III. 

To many persons it must seem that the idea c 
Soul as an infinite multiple would render impossible an 
idea of rehgion in the Western sense; and those unabl 
to rid themselves of old theological conceptions doubtlei 
imagine that even in Buddhist countries, and despil 
the evidence of Buddhist texts, the faith of the commc 
people is really based upon the idea of the soul as 
smgle entity. But Japan furnishes remarkable proof 1 
the contrary. The uneducated common people, tl: 
poorest country-folk who have never studied Buddhi 
metaphysics, believe the self composite. What is eve 
more remarkable is that in the primitive faith, Shinto, 
kindred doctrine exists; and various forms of the beli 
seem to characterise the thought of the Chinese an 
of the Koreans. All these peoples of the Far Ea 
seem to consider the soul compound, whether in tl 
Buddhist sense, or in the primitive sense represented t 
Shinto (a sort of ghostly multiplying by fission), or i 
the fantastic sense elaborated by Chinese astrology. ] 
Japan I have fully satisfied myself that the belief 
universal. It is not necessary to quote here from tl: 
Buddhist texts, because the common or popular belief 
and not the philosophy of a creed, can alone fumis 
evidence that religious fervour is compatible and coi 
sistent with the notion of a composite soul. Certain 
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the Japanese peasant does not think the psychical Self 
nearly so complex a thing as Buddhist philosophy con- 
siders it, or as Western science proves it to be. But he 
thinks of himself as multiple. The struggle within him 
between, impulses good and evil he explains as a con- 
flict between the various ghostly wills that make up his 
Ego; and his spiritual hope is to disengage his better 
self or selves from his worse selves, — Nirvana, or the 
supreme bliss, being attainable only through the survival 
of the best within him. Thus his religion appears to be 
founded upon a natural perception of psychical evolu- 
tion not nearly so remote from scientific thought as are 
those conventional notions of soul held by our common 
people at home. Of course his ideas on these abstract 
subjects are vague and unsystematised; but their general 
character and tendencies are unmistakable; and there 
can be no question whatever as to the earnestness of 
his faith, or as to the influence of that faith upon his 
ethical life. 

Wherever belief survives among the educated classes, 
the same ideas obtain definition and synthesis. I may 
cite, in example, two selections from compositions, written 
by students aged respectively twenty-three and twenty-six. 
I might as easily cite a score; but the following will suf- 
ficiently indicate what I mean: — 



''Nothing is more foolish than to declare the immortality of 
the soul. The soul is a compound; and though its elements be 
eternal, we know they can never twice combine in exactly the same 
way. All compound things must change their character and their 
conditions." 

'* Human life is composite. A combination of energies make 
the soul. When a man dies his soul may either remain unchanged, 

Kokoro, 12 
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or be changed according to that which it combines with. Some 
philosophers say the soul is immortal; some, that it is mortal. 
They are both right. The soul is mortal or immortal according to 
the change of the combinations composing it. The elementary 
energies from which the soul is formed are, indeed, eternal; but the 
nature of the soul is determined by the character of the combina- 
tions into which those energies enter." 



Now the ideas expressed in these compositions will 
appear to the Western reader, at first view, unmistakably 
atheistic. Yet they are really compatible with the 
sincerest and deepest faith. It is the use of the Eng- 
lish word "soul," not imderstood at all as we under- 
stand it, which creates the false impression. "Soul," in 
the sense used by the young writers, means an almost 
infinite combination of both good and evil tendencies, — 
a compound doomed to disintegration not only by the 
very fact of its being a compound, but also by the eternal 
law of spiritual progress. 



IV. 

That the idea, which has been for thousands of 
years so vast a factor in Oriental thought-life, should 
have failed to develop itself in the West till within our 
own day, is sufficiently explained by Western theology. 
Still, it would not be correct to say that theology suc- 
ceeded in rendering the notion of pre-existence ab- 
solutely repellent to Occidental minds. Though Christian 
doctrine, holding each soul specially created out of no- 
thing to fit each new body, permitted no avowed beliefs 
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in pre-existence, popular commensense recognised a con- 
tradiction of dogma in the phenomena of heredity. In 
the same way, while theology decided animals to be 
mere automata, moved by a sort of incomprehensible 
machinery called instinct, the people generally recognised 
that animals had reasoning powers. The theories of 
instinct and of intuition held even a generation ago seem 
utterly barbarous to-day. They were commonly felt to 
be useless as interpretations; but as dogmas they served 
to check speculation and to prevent heresy. Words- 
worth's "Fidelity" and his marvellously overrated "In- 
timations of Immortahty" bear witness to the extreme 
timidity and crudeness of Western notions on these 
subjects even at the beginning of the century. The love 
of the dog for his master is indeed "great beyond all 
human estimate," but for reasons Wordsworth never 
dreamed about; and although the fresh sensations of 
childhood are certainly intimations of something much 
more wonderful than Wordsworth's denominational idea of 
immortality, his famous stanza concerning them has been 
very justly condemned by Mr. John Morley as nonsense. 
Before the decay of theology, no rational ideas of 
psychological inheritance, of the true nature of instinct, 
or of the unity of life, could possibly have forced their 
way to general recognition. 

But with the acceptance of the doctrine of evolution, 
old forms of thought crumbled; new ideas everywhere 
arose to take the place of worn-out dogmas; and we 
now have the spectacle of a general intellectual move- 
ment in directions strangely parallel with Oriental philo- 
sophy. The unprecedented rapidity and multiformity of 
scientific progress during the last fifty years could not 

12* 
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have failed to provoke an equally unprecedented intel- 
lectual quickening among the non-scientific. That the 
highest and most complex organisms have been deve- 
loped from the lowest and simplest; that a single phy- 
sical basis of life is the substance of the whole living 
world; that no line of separation can be drawn between 
the animal and vegetable; that the difference between 
life and non-life is only a difference of degree, not of 
kind; that matter is not less incomprehensible than 
mind, while both are but varying manifestations of one 
and the same unknown reality, — these have already be- 
come the commonplaces of the new philosophy. After 
the first recognition even by theology of physical evolu- 
tion, it was easy to predict that the recognition of psy- 
chical evolution could not be indefinitely delayed; for 
the barrier erected by old dogma to keep men from 
looking backward had been broken down. And to-day 
for the student of scientific psychology the idea of pre- 
existence passes out of the realm of theory into the 
realm of fact, proving the Buddhist explanation of the 
universal mystery quite as plausible as any other. "None 
but very hasty thinkers," wrote the late Professor Huxley, 
"will reject it on the ground of inherent absurdity. Like 
the doctrine of evolution itself, that of transmigration 
has its roots in the world of reality; and it may claim 
such support as the great argument from analogy is 
capable of supplying."* 

Now this support, as given by Professor Huxley, is 
singularly strong. It offers us no glimpse of a single 
soul flitting from darkness to light, from death to re- 

* Evolution and Ethics^ p. 6i (ed. 1894). 
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birth, through myriads of millions of years; but it leaves 
the main idea of pre-existence almost exactly in the 
form enunciated by the Buddha himself. In the Oriental 
doctrine, the psychical personality, like the individual 
body, is an aggregate doomed to disintegration. By 
psychical personality I mean here that which distinguishes 
mind from mind, — the "me" from the "you:" that 
which we call self. To Buddhism this is a temporary 
composite of illusions. What makes it is the karma, 
^hat reincarnates in the karma, — the sum-total of the 
acts and thoughts of countless anterior existences, — 
each one of which, as an integer in some great spiritual 
system of addition and subtraction, may affect all the 
rest Like a magnetism, the karma is transmitted from 
form to form, from phenomenon to phenomenon, deter- 
mining conditions by combinations. The ultimate mys- 
tery of the concentrative and creative effects of karma 
the Buddhist acknowledges to be inscrutable; but the 
cohesion of effects he declares to be produced by tanha, 
the desire of life, corresponding to what Schopenhauer 
called the "will" to live. Now we find in Herbert 
Spencer's "Biology" a curious parallel for this idea. He ex- 
plains the transmission of tendencies, and their variations, 
by a theory of polarities — polarities of the physiological 
imit. Between this theory of polarities and the Buddhist 
theory of tanha, the difference is much less striking than 
the resemblance. Karma or heredity, tanha or polarity, 
are inexplicable as to their ultimate nature: Buddhism 
and Science are here at one. The fact worthy of atten- 
tion is that both recognise the same phenomena under 

different names, 
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V. 

The prodigious complexity of the methods by which 
Science has arrived at conclusions so strangely in har- 
mony with the ancient thought of the East, may suggest 
the doubt whether those conclusions could ever be made 
clearly comprehensible to the mass of Western minds. 
Certainly it would seem that just as the real doctrines 
of Buddhism can be taught to the majority of believers 
through forms only, so the philosophy of science can 
be communicated to the masses through suggestion only, 
— suggestion of such facts, or arrangements of fact, as 
must appeal to any naturally intelligent mind. But the 
history of scientific progress assures the efficiency of this 
method; and there is no strong reason for the supposi- 
tion that, because the processes of the higher science 
remain above the mental reach of the unscientific classes, 
the conclusions of that science will not be generally 
accepted. The dimensions and weights of planets; the 
distances and the composition of stars; the law of gra- 
vitation; the signification of heat, light, and colour; the 
nature of sound, and a host of other scientific discoveries, 
are familiar to thousands quite ignorant of the details of 
the methods by which such knowledge was obtained. 
Again we have evidence that every great progressive 
movement of science during the century has been fol- 
lowed by considerable modifications of popular beliefs. 
Already the churches, though clinging still to the hypo- 
thesis of a specially-created soul, have accepted the 
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main doctrine of physical evolution; and neither fixity 
of belief nor intellectual retrogression can be rationally 
expected in the immediate future. Further changes of 
religious ideas are to be looked for; and it is even likely 
that they will be effected rapidly rather than slowly. 
Their exact nature, indeed, cannot be predicted; but 
existing intellectual tendencies imply that the doctrine 
of psychological evolution must be accepted, though not 
at once so as to set any final limit to ontological specu- 
lation; and that the whole conception of the Ego will be 
eventually transformed through the consequently deve- 
loped idea of pre-existence. 



VI. 

More detailed consideration of these probabilities 
may be ventured. They will not, perhaps, be acknow- 
ledged as probabilities by persons who regard science 
as a destroyer rather than a modifier. But such thinkers 
forget that religious feeling is something infinitely more 
profound than dogma; that it survives all gods and all 
forms of creed; and that it only widens and deepens 
and gathers power with intellectual expansion. That as 
mere doctrine religion will ultimately pass away is a 
conclusion to which the study of evolution leads; but 
that religion as feeling, or even as faith in the unknown 
power shaping equally a brain or a constellation, can 
ever utterly die, is not at present conceivable. Science 
wars only upon erroneous interpretations of phenomena; 
it only magnifies the cosmic mystery, and proves that 
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everything, however minute, is infinitely wonderful and 
incomprehensible. And it is this indubitable tendency 
of science to broaden beliefs and to magnify cosmic 
emotion which justifies the supposition that future modi- 
fications of Western religious ideas will be totally unlike 
any modifications effected in the past; that the Occidental 
conception of Self will orb into something akin to the 
Oriental conception of Self; and that all present petty 
metaphysical notions of personality and individuality as 
realities per se will be annihilated. Already the growing 
popular comprehension of the facts of heredity, as 
science teaches them, indicates the path by which some, 
at least, of these modifications will be reached. In the 
coming contest over the great question of psychological 
evolution, common intelligence will follow Science along 
the line of least resistance; and that line will doubtless 
be the study of heredity, since the phenomena to be 
considered, however in themselves uninterpretable, are 
familiar to general experience, and afford partial answers 
to countless old enigmas. It is thus quite possible to 
imagine a coming form of Western religion supported 
by the whole power of synthetic philosophy; differing 
from Buddhism mainly in the greater exactness of its 
conceptions; holding the soul as a composite; and teach- 
ing a new spiritual law resembling the doctrine of karma. 
An objection to this idea will, however, immediately 
present itself to many minds. Such a modification of 
belief, it will be averred, would signify the sudden con- 
quest and transformation of feelings by ideas. "The 
world," says Herbert Spencer, "is not governed by ideas, 
but by feelings, to which ideas serve only as guides." 
How are the notions of a change, such a§ that sup- 
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posed 9 to be reconciled with common knowledge of 
existing religious sentiment in the West, and the force 
of religious emotionalism? 

Were the ideas of pre-existence and of the soul as 
multiple really antagonistic to Western religious senti- 
ment, no satisfactory answer could be made. But are 
they so antagonistic? The idea of pre-existence certainly 
is not; the Occidental mind is already prepared for it. 
It is true that the notion of Self as a composite, destined 
to dissolution, may seem little better than the materialistic 
idea of annihilation, — at least to those still unable to 
divest themselves of the old habits of thought. Never- 
theless, impartial reflection will show that there is no 
emotional reason for dreading the disintegration of the 
Ego. Actually, though unwittingly, it is for this very 
disintegration that Christians and Buddhists alike per- 
petually pray. Who has not often wished to rid him- 
self of the worse parts of his nature, of tendencies to 
folly or to wrong, of impulses to say or do unkind 
things, — of all that lower inheritance which still clings 
about the higher man, and weighs down his finest 
aspirations? Yet that of which we so earnestly desire 
the separation, the elimination, the death, is not less 
surely a part of psychological inheritance, of veritable 
Self, than are those younger and larger faculties which 
help to the realisation of noble ideals. Rather than an 
end to be feared , the dissolution of Self is the one ob- 
ject of all objects to which ovir efforts should be turned. 
What no new philosophy can forbid us to hope is that 
the best elements of Self will thrill on to seek loftier 
affmities, to enter into grander and yet grander com- 
binations, till the supreme revelation comes, and we 
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discern, through infinite vision, — through the vanishing 
of all Self, — the Absolute Reality. 

For while we know that even the so-called elements 
themselves are evolving, we have no proof that anything 
utterly dies. That we are is the certainty that we have 
been and will be. We have survived coimtless evolu- 
tions, countless universes. We know that through the 
Cosmos all is law. No chance decides what units shall 
form the planetary core, or what shall feel the sim; 
what shall be locked in granite and basalt, or shall 
multiply in plant and in animal. So far as reason can 
venture to infer from analogy, the cosmical history of 
every ultimate unit, psychological or physical, is deter- 
mined just as surely and as exactly as in the Buddhist 
doctrine of karma. 



vn. 

The influence of Science will not oe the only factor 
in the modification of Western religious beliefs: Oriental 
philosophy will certainly furnish another. Sanscrit, 
Chinese, and Pali scholarship, and the tireless labour of 
philologists in all parts of the East, are rapidly familiaris- 
ing Europe and America with all the great forms of 
Oriental thought; Buddhism is being studied with interest 
throughout the Occident; and the results of these studies 
are yearly showing themselves more and more definitely 
in the mental products of the highest culture. The 
schools of philosophy are not more visibly affected than 
the literature of the period. Proof that a reconsidera- 
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tion of the problem of the Ego is everywhere forcing 
itself upon Occidental minds, may be found not only in 
the thoughtful prose of the time, but even in its poetry 
and its romance. Ideas impossible a generation ago 
are changing current thought, destroying old tastes, and 
developing higher feelings. Creative art, working under 
larger inspiration, is telling what absolutely novel and 
exquisite sensations, what hitherto unimaginable pathos, 
what marvellous deepening of emotional power, may be 
gained in literature with the recognition of the idea of 
pre-existence. Even in fiction we learn that we have 
been living in a hemisphere only; that we have been 
thinking but half-thoughts; that we need a new faith to 
join past with future over the great parallel of the pre- 
sent, and so to round out our emotional world into a 
perfect sphere. The clear conviction that the self is 
multiple, however paradoxical the statement seem, is the 
absolutely necessary step to the vaster conviction that 
the many are One, that life is unity, that there is no 
finite, but only infinite. Until that blind pride which 
imagines Self unique shall have been broken down, and 
the feeling of self and of selfishness shall have been 
utterly decomposed, the knowledge of the Ego as infinite, 
— as the very Cosmos, — never can be reached. 

Doubtless the simple emotional conviction that we 
have been in the past will be developed long before 
the intellectual conviction that the Ego as one is a 
fiction of selfishness. But the composite nature of Self 
must at last be acknowledged, though its mystery re- 
main. Science postulates a hypothetical psychological 
unit as well as a hypothetical physiological unit; but 
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either postulated entity defies the uttermost power of 
mathematical estimate, — seems to resolve itself into pure 
ghostliness. The chemist, for working purposes, must 
imagine an ultimate atom; but the fact of which the 
imagined atom is the symbol may be a force centre 
only, — nay, a void, a vortex, an emptiness, as in 
Buddhist concept. "Form is emptiness, and emptiness 
is form. What is form, that is emptiness; what is 
emptiness, that is form. Perception and conception, 
name and knowledge, — all these are emptiness,** For 
science and for Buddhism alike the cosmos resolves 
itself into a vast phantasmagoria, — a mere play of un- 
known and immeasurable forces. Buddhist faith, how- 
ever, answers the questions "Whence?" and "Whither?" 
in its own fashion, — and predicts in every great cycle 
of evolution a period of spiritual expansion in which 
the memory of former births returns, and all the future 
simultaneously opens before the vision unveiled, — even 
to the heaven of heavens. Science here remains dumb. 
But her silence is the Silence of the Gnostics, — Sige, 
the Daughter of Depth and the Mother of Spirit 

What we may allow ourselves to believe, with the 
full consent of Science, is that marvellous revelations 
await us. Within recent time new senses and powers 
have been developed, — the sense of music, the ever- 
growing faculties of the mathematician. Reasonably it 
may be expected that still higher unimaginable faculties 
will be evolved in our descendants. Again it is known 
that certain mental capacities, undoubtedly inherited, 
develop in old age only; and the average life of the 
human race is steadily lengthening. With increased 
longevity there surely may come into suddeu being, 
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through the unfolding of the larger future brain, powers 
not less wonderful than the ability to remember former 
births. The dreams of Buddhism can scarcely be sur- 
passed, because they touch the infinite; but who can 
presume to say they never will be realised? 

NOTE. 

It may be necessary to remind some of those kind enough to 
read the foregoing that the words "soul," "self," "ego," "trans- 
migration," "heredity," although freely used by me, convey mean- 
ings entirely foreign to Buddhist philosophy. "Soul," in the Eng- 
lish sense of the word, does not exist for the Buddhist. "Self" is 
an illusion, or rather a plexus of illusions. "Transmigration," as 
the passing of soul from one body to another, is expressly denied in 
Buddhist texts of unquestionable authority. It will therefore be 
evident that the real analogy which does exist between the doctrine 
of karma and the scientific facts of heredity is far from complete. 
Karma signifies the survival, not of the same composite individuality, 
but of its tendencies, which recombine to form a new composite in- 
dividuality. The new being does not necessarily take even a human 
form: the karma does not descend from parent to child; it is inde- 
pendent of the line of heredity, although physical conditions of life 
seem to depend upon karma. The karma-being of a beggar may 
have rebirth in the body of a king; that of a king in the body of a 
b^;gar; yet the conditions of either reincarnation have been pre- 
determined by the influence of karma. 

It will be asked, What then is the spiritual element in each 
being that continues unchanged, — the spiritual kernel, so to speak, 
within the shell of karma, — the power that makes for righteous- 
ness? If soul and body alike are temporary composites, and the 
karma (itself temporary) the only source of personsJity, what is the 
worth or meaning of Buddhist doctrine? What is it that suffers by 
karma; what is it that lies within the illusion, — that makes progress, 
— that attains Nirvana? Is it not a self? Not in our sense of the 
word. The reality of what we call self is denied by Buddhism. 
That which forms and dissolves the karma; that which makes for 
righteousness; that which reaches Nirvana, is not our Ego in our 
Western sense of the word. Then what is it? It is the divine in 
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each being. It is called in Japanese Muga-no-tcuga^ — the Great 
Self-without-selHshness. There is no other true self. The self 
wrapped in illusion is called Nybrai-zo^ — (Tathilgatagharba), — the 
Buddha yet unborn, as one in a womb. The Infinite exists poten- 
tially in every being. That is the Reality. The other self is a 
falsity, — z. lie, — a mirage. The doctrine of extinction refers only to 
the extinction of illusions; and those sensations and feelings and 
thoughts, which belong to this life of the flesh alone, are the illu- 
sions which make the complex illusive self. By the total decom- 
position of this false self, — as by a tearing away of veils, the In- 
finite Vision comes. There is no "soul"; the Infinite All-Soul is 
the only eternal principle in any being; — all the rest is dream. 

What remains in Nirvana? According to one school of 
Buddhism potential identity in the infinite, —so that a Buddha, after 
having reached Nirvana, can return to earth. According to another, 
identity more than potential, yet not in our sense "personal." A 
Japanese friend says: — "I take a piece of gold, and say it is one. 
But this means that it produces on my visual organs a single im- 
pression. Really in the multitude of atoms composing it each atom 
is nevertheless distinct and separate, and independent of every other 
atom. In Buddhahood even so are united psychical atoms innumer- 
able. They are one as to condition; — yet each has its own inde- 
p>endent existence." 

But in Japan the primitive religion has so affected the common 
class of Buddhist beliefs that it is not incorrect to speak of the 
Japanese "idea of self." It is only necessary that the popular 
Shinto idea be simultaneously considered. In Shinto we have the 
plainest possible evidence of the conception of soul. But this soul 
is a composite, — not a mere " bundle of sensations, perceptions, and 
volitions," like the karma-being, but a number of souls united to 
form one ghosdy personality. A dead man's ghost may appear as 
one or as many. It can separate its units, each of which remains 
capable of a special independent action. Such separation, however, 
appears to be temporary, the various souls of the composite natur- 
ally cohering even after death, and reuniting after any voluntary 
separation. The vast mass of the Japanese people are both Buddhists 
and Shintoists; but the primitive beliefs concerning the self are 
certainly the most powerful, and in the blending of the two faiths 
remain distinctly recognisable. They have probably supplied to 
common imagination a natural and easy explanation of the difficul- 
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ties of the karma-doctrine, though to what extent I am not pre- 
pared to say. Be it also observed that in the primitive as well as 
in the Buddhist form of belief the self is not a principle transmitted 
from parent to offspring, — not an inheritance always dependent upon 
physiological descent. 

These facts will indicate how wide is the difference between 
Eastern ideas and our own upon the subject of the preceding essay. 
They will also show that any general consideration of the real 
analogies existing between this strange combination, of Far-Eastern 
beliefs and the scientific thought of the nineteenth century could 
scarcely be made intelligible by strict philosophical accuracy in the 
use of terms relating to the idea of self. Indeed, there are no 
European words capable of rendering the exact meaning of the 
fiuddhist terms belonging to Buddhist idealism. 

Perhaps it may be regarded as illegitimate to wander from that 
position so tersely enunciated by Professor Huxley in his essay on 
'* Sensation and the Sensiferous Organs:" *'In ultimate analysis it 
appears that a sensation is the equivalent in terms of consciousness 
for a mode of motion of the matter of the sensorium. But if 
inquiry is pushed a stage further, and the question is asked. What, 
then, do we know about matter and motion? there is but one reply 
possible. All we know about motion is that it is a name for cer- 
tain changes in the relations of our visual, tactile, and muscular sen- 
sations; and all we know about matter is that it is the hypothetical 
substance of physical phenomena, the assumption of which is as 
pure a piece of metaphysical speculation as is that of a substance 
of mind.** But metaphysical speculation certainly will not cease 
because of scientific recognition that ultimate trudi is beyond the 
utmost possible range of human knowledge. Rather, for that very 
reason, it will continue. Perhaps it will never wholly cease. With- 
out it there can be no further modification of rehgious beliefs, and 
without modifications there can be no religious progress in harmony 
with scientific thought. Therefore, metaphysical speculation seems 
to me not only justifiable, but necessary. 

Whether we accept or deny a substance of mind; whether we 
imagine thought produced by the play of some unknown element 
through the cells of the brain, as music is made by the play of wind 
through the strings of a harp ; whether we regard the motion itself 
as a special mode of vibration inherent in and peculiar to the units 
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of the cerebral structure, — still the mystery is infinite, and still 
Buddhism remains a noble moral working-hypothesis, in deep ac- 
cord with the aspirations of mankind and with the laws of ethical 
progression. Whether we believe or disbelieve in the reality of that 
which is called the material universe, still the ethical significance of 
the inexplicable laws of heredity — of the transmission of both 
racial and personal tendencies in the unspecialised reproductive cell 
— remains to justify the doctrine of karma. Whatever be that 
which makes consciousness, its relation to all the past and to all the 
future is unquestionable. Nor can the doctrine of Nirvana ever 
cease to command the profound respect of the impartial thinker. 
Science has found evidence that known substance is not less a pro- 
duct of evolution than mind,— that all our so-called "elements" 
have been evolved out of "one primary imdiflferentiated form of 
matter." And this evidence is startlingly suggestive of some under- 
lying truth in the Buddhist doctrine of emanation and illusion,— the 
evolution of all forms from the Formless, of all material pheno- 
mena from immaterial Unity, — and the ultimate return of all into 
" that state which is empty of lusts, of malice, of dullness, — that^ 
state in which the excitements of individuxdity are known no more, 
and which is therefore designated The Void Supreme." 



xm. 

IN CHOLERA-TIME. 

I. 

China's chief ally in the late war, being deaf and 
blind, knew nothing, and still knows nothing, of treaties 
or of peace. It followed the returning armies of Japan, 
invaded the victorious empire, and killed about thirty 
thousand people during the hot season. It is still 
slaymg; and the funeral-pyres bum continually. Some- 
times the smoke and the odour come wind-blown into 
my garden down from the hills behind the town, just to 
remind me that the cost of burning an adult of my own 
^t is eighty sen, — about half a dollar in American 
money at the present rate of exchange. 

From the upper balcony of my house, the whole 
kngth of a Japanese street, with its rows of little shops, 
IS visible down to the bay. Out of various houses in 
that street I have seen cholera-patients conveyed to the 
hospital, — the last one (only this morning) my neigh- 
bour across the way, who kept a porcelain shop. He 
was removed by force, in spite of the tears and 
cries of his family. The sanitary law forbids the treat- 
ment of cholera in private houses; yet people try to 
hide their sick, in spite of fines and other penalties, be- 

Kokoro^ 1 3 
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cause the public cholera-hospitals are overcrowded and 
roughly managed, and the patients are entirely separated 
from all who love them. But the police are not often 
deceived: they soon discover unreported cases, and 
come with litters and coolies. It seems cruel; but 
sanitary law must be cruel. My neighbour's wife fol- 
lowed the litter, crying, until the police obliged her to 
return to her desolate little shop. It is now closed 
up, and will probably never be opened again by the 
owners. 

Such tragedies end as quickly as they begin. The 
bereaved, so soon as the law allows, remove their 
pathetic belongings, and disappear; and the ordinary 
life of the street goes on, by day and by night, exactly 
as if nothing particular had happened. Itinerant 
venders, with their bamboo poles and baskets or buckets 
or boxes, pass the empty houses, and utter their ac- 
customed cries; religious processions go by, chanting 
fragments of sutras; the blind shampooer blows his 
melancholy whistle; the private watchman makes his 
heavy staff boom upon the gutter-flags; the boy who 
sells confectionery still taps his drum, and sings a love- 
song with a plaintive sweet voice, like a girl's: — 



**You and I together. ... I remained long; yet in the mo- 
ment of going I thought I had only just come. 

•* You and I together. . . . Still I think of the tea. Old or 
new tea of Uji it might have seemed to others; but to me it was 
Gyokoro tea, of the beautiful yellow of the yamabuki flower. 

**F<?M and I together. ... I am the telegraph-operator; you 
are the one who waits the message. I send my heart, and you re- 
ceive it. What care we now if the posts should fell, if the wires be 
broken ? " 
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And the children sport as usual. They chase one 
another with screams and laughter; they dance in 
chorus; they catch dragon-flies and tie them to long 
strings; they sing burdens of the war, about cutting off 
Chinese heads: — 

^^Chati'Ckan bozu no 
Kubi wo hani!'* 

Sometimes a child vanishes; but the survivors con- 
tinue their play. And this is wisdom. 

It costs only forty-four sen to burn a child. The 
son of one of my neighbours was burned a few days 
ago. The little stones with which he used to play lie 
there in the sun just as he left them. . . . Curious, this 
child-love of stones! Stones are the toys not only of 
the children of the poor, but of all children at one 
p»iod of existence: no matter how well supplied with 
other playthings, every Japanese child wants sometimes 
to play with stones. To the child-mind a stone is a 
marvellous thing, and ought so to be, since even to the 
understanding of the mathematician there can be no- 
thing more wonderful than a common stone. The tiny 
urchin suspects the stone to be much more than it 
seems, which is an excellent suspicion; and if stupid 
grown-up folk did not untruthfully tell him that his 
plaything is not worth thinking about, he would never 
tire of it, and would always be finding something new 
and extraordinary in it. Only a very great mind could 
answer all a child's questions about stones. 

According to popular faith, my neighbour's darling 
is now playing with small ghostly stones in the Dry 

13* 
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Bed of the River of Souls, — wondering, perhaps, why 
they cast no shadows. The true poetry in the legend 
of the Sai-no-Kawara is the absolute naturalness of its 
principal idea, — the phantom-continuation of that play 
which all little Japanese children play with stones. 



IL 

The pipe-stem seller used to make his round with 
two large boxes suspended from a bamboo pole balanced 
upon his shoulder: one box containing stems of various 
diameters, lengths, and colours, together with tools for 
fitting them into metal pipes; and the other box con- 
taining a baby, —his own baby. Sometimes I saw it 
peeping over the edge of the box, and smiling at the 
passers-by; sometimes I saw it lying, well wrapped up 
and fast asleep, in the bottom of the box; sometimes I 
saw it playing with toys. Many people, I was told, 
used to give it toys. One of the toys bore a curious 
resemblance to a mortuary tablet (ihai); and this I 
always observed in the box, whether the child were 
asleep or awake. 

The other day I discovered that the pipe-stem seller 
had abandoned his bamboo pole and suspended boxes. 
He was coming up the street with a little hand-cart 
just big enough to hold his wares and his baby, and 
evidently built for that purpose in two compartments. 
Perhaps the baby had become too heavy for the more 
primitive method of conveyance. Above the cart flut- 
tered a small white flag, bearing in cursive characters 
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the I^end Kiseru^rao kae (pipe-stems exchanged), and 
a brief petition for "honourable help," O'tasuk^ wo 
negaimasu. The child seemed well and happy; and I 
again saw the tablet-shaped object which had so often 
attracted my notice before. It was now fastened up- 
right to a high box in the cart facing the infant's bed. 
As I watched the cart approaching, I suddenly felt con- 
vinced that the tablet was really an ihai: the sun shone 
full upon it, and there was no mistaking the conven- 
tional Buddhist text This aroused my curiosity; and I 
asked Manyemon to tell the pipe-stem seller that we 
had a number of pipes needing fresh stems, — which was 
true. Presently the cartlet drew up at our gate, and I 
went to look at it. 

The child was not afraid, even of a foreign face, — 
a pretty boy. He lisped and laughed and held out his 
anns, being evidently used to petting; and while play- 
ing with him I looked closely at the tablet. It was a 
Shinshu ihai, bearing a woman's kaimyo, or post- 
humous name; and Manyemon translated the Chinese 
characters for me: Revered and of good rank in the 
Mansion of Excellence, the thirty -first day of the third 
month of the twenty-eighth year of Meij'i, Meantime a 
servant had fetched the pipes which needed new stems; 
and I glanced at the face of the artisan as he worked. 
It was the face of a man past middle age, with those 
worn, sympathetic lines about the mouth, dry beds of 
old smiles, which give to so many Japanese faces an in- 
describable expression of resigned gentleness. Presently 
Manyemon began to ask questions; and when Manyemon 
asks questions, not to reply is possible for the wicked 
only. Sometimes behind that dear innocent old head I 
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think I see the dawning of an aureole, — the aureole of 
the Bosatsu. 

The pipe-stem seller answered by telling his story. 
Two months after the birth of their little boy, his wife 
had died. In the last hour of her illness she had said: 
"From what time I die till three full years be past I 
pray you to leave the child always united with the 
Shadow of me: never let him be separated from my 
ihai, so that I may continue to care for him and to 
nurse him — since thou knowest that he should have the 
breast for three years. This, my last asking, I entreat 
thee, do not forget." But the mother being dead, the 
father could not labour as he had been wont to do, 
and also take care of so young a child, requiring con- 
tinual attention both night and day; and he was too 
poor to hire a nurse. So he took to selling pipe-stems, 
as he could thus make a little money without leaving 
the child even for a minute alone. He could not afford 
to buy milk; but he had fed the boy for more than a 
year with rice gruel and ame syrup. 

I said that the child looked very strong, and none 
the worse for lack of milk. 

"That," declared Manyemon, in a tone of conviction 
bordering on reproof, "is because the dead mother 
nurses him. How should he want for milk?" 

And the boy laughed softly, as if conscious of a 
ghostly caress. 



XIV. 

SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT ANCESTOR- 
WORSHIP. 

"For twelve leagues, Ananda, around the Sala-Grove, there is 
00 spot in size even as the pricking of the point of the tip of a hair, 
which is not pervaded by powerful spirits." — The Book of the 
Great Decease, 

I. 

The truth that ancestor-worship, in various unob- 
trusive forms, still survives in some of the most highly 
civilised countries of Europe, is not so widely known as 
to preclude the idea that any non-Aryan race actually 
practising so primitive a cult must necessarily remain in 
the primitive stage of religious thought Critics of Japan 
have pronounced this hasty judgment; and have pro- 
fessed themselves unable to reconcile the facts of her 
scientific progress, and the success of her advanced 
educational system, with the continuance of her ancestor- 
worship. How can the beliefs of Shinto coexist with 
the knowledge of modem science? How can the men 
who win distinction as scientific specialists still respect 
the household shrine or do reverence before the Shinto 
parish-temple? Can all this mean more than the ordered 
conservation of forms after the departure of faith? Is it 
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not certain that with the further progress of education, 
Shinto, even as ceremoniaUsm, must cease to exist? 

Those who put such questions appear to forget that 
similar questions might be asked about the continuance 
of any Western faith, and similar doubts expressed as 
to the possibility of its survival for another century. 
Really the doctrines of Shinto are not in the least 
degree more irreconcilable with modem science than are 
the doctrines of Orthodox Christianity. Examined with 
perfect impartiality, I would even venture to say that 
they are less irreconcilable in more respects than one. 
They conflict less with our human ideas of justice; and, 
like the Buddhist doctrine of karma, they offer some 
very striking analogies with the scientific facts of 
heredity, — analogies which prove Shinto to contain an 
element of truth as profound as any single element of 
truth in any of the world's great religions. Stated in 
the simplest possible form, the peculiar element of 
truth in Shinto is the belief that the world of 
the living is directly governed by the world of the 
dead. 

That every impulse or act of man is the work of a 
god, and that all the dead become gods, are the basic 
ideas of the cult It must be remembered, however, 
that the term Kami, although translated by the term 
deity, divinity, or god, has really no such meaning as 
that which belongs to the English words: it has not 
even the meaning of those words as referring to the 
antique beliefs of Greece and Rome. It signifies that 
which is "above," "superior," "upper," "eminent," in 
the non-religious sense; in the religious sense it signifies 
^ human spirit having obtained supernatural power after 
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death. The dead are the "powers above," the "upper 
ones," — the Kami. We have here a conception re- 
sembling very strongly the modem Spiritualistic notion 
of ghosts, — only that the Shinto idea is in no true sense 
democratic. The Kami are ghosts of greatly varpng 
dignity and power, — belonging to spiritual hierarchies 
like the hierarchies of ancient Japanese society. Although 
essentially superior to the living in certain respects, the 
living are, nevertheless, able to give them pleasure or 
displeasure, to gratify or to offend them, — even some- 
times to ameliorate their spiritual condition. Wherefore 
posthumous honours are never mockeries, but realities, 
to the Japanese mind. During the present year,* for 
example, several distinguished statesmen and soldiers 
were raised to higher rank immediately after their 
death; and I read only the other day, in the ofHcial 
gazette, that "His Majesty has been pleased to post- 
humously confer the Second Class of the Order of the 
Rising Sun upon Major-General Baron Yamane, who 
lately died in Formosa." Such Imperial acts must not 
be regarded only as formalities intended to honour the 
memory of brave and patriotic men; neither should they 
be thought of as intended merely to confer distinction 
upon the family of the dead. They are essentially of 
Shinto, and exemplify that intimate sense of relation 
between the visible and invisible worlds which is the 
special religious characteristic of Japan among all 
civilised coimtries. To Japanese thought the dead are 
not less real than the living. They take part in the 
daily life of the people, — sharing the humblest sorrows 

♦ Written lo September, 1 895, 
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and the humblest joys. They attend the family repasts, 
watch over the well-being of the household, assist and 
rejoice in the prosperity of their descendants. They are 
present at the public pageants, at all the sacred festi- 
vals of Shinto, at the military games, and at all the 
entertainments especially provided for them. And they 
are universally thought of as finding pleasure in the 
offerings made to them or the honours conferred upon 
them. 

For the purpose of this little essay, it will be suf- 
ficient to consider the Kami as the spirits of the dead, 
— without making any attempt to distinguish such Kami 
from those primal deities believed to have created the 
land. With this general interpretation of the term Kami, 
we return, then, to the great Shinto idea that all the 
dead still dwell in the world and rule it; influencing 
not only the thoughts and the acts of men, but the 
conditions of nature. "They direct,'* wrote Motowori, 
"the changes of the seasons, the wind and the rain, the 
good and the bad fortunes of states and of individual 
men." They are, in short, the viewless forces behind all 
phenomena. 



n. 

The most interesting sub-theory of this ancient 
spiritualism is that which explains the impulses and 
acts of men as due to the influence of the dead. This 
hypothesis no modem thinker can declare irrational, 
since it can claim justification fix)m the scientific doctrine 
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of psychological evolution, according to which each liv- 
ing brain represents the structural work of innumerable 
dead lives, — each character a more or less imperfectly 
balanced simi of countless dead experiences with good 
and evil. Unless we deny psychological heredity, we 
cannot honestly deny that our impulses and feelings, and 
the higher capacities evolved through the feelings, have 
literally been shaped by the dead, and bequeathed to 
us by the dead; and even that the general direction of 
our mental activities has been determined by the power 
of the special tendencies bequeathed to us. In such a 
sense the dead are indeed our Kami; and all our actions 
are truly influenced by them. Figuratively we may say 
that every mind is a world of ghosts, — ghosts in- 
comparably more numerous than the acknowledged 
miUions of the higher Shinto Kami; and that the spectral 
population of one grain of brain-matter more than realises 
the wildest fancies of the mediaeval schoolmen about 
the number of angels able to stand on the point of a 
needle. Scientifically we know that within one tiny 
living cell may be stored up the whole life of a race, 
— the sum of all the past sensation of millions of 
years; perhaps even (who knows?) of millions of dead 
planets. 

But devils would not be inferior to angels in the 
mere power of congregating upon the point of a needle. 
What of bad men and of bad acts in this theory of 
Shinto? Motowori made answer: "Whenever an)rthing 
goes wrong in the world, it is to be attributed to the 
action of the evil gods called the Gods of Crookedness, 
whose power is so great that the Sun-Gk)ddess and the 
Creator-God are sometimes powerless to restrain them; 
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much less are human beings always able to resist thei 
influence. The prosperity of the wicked, and the mis 
fortunes of the good, which seem opposed to ordinar 
justice, are thus explained." All bad acts are due t« 
the influence of evil deities; and evil men may becom* 
evil Kami. There are no self-contradictions in thi 
simplest of cults,* — nothing complicated or hard to b< 
understood. It is not certain that all men guilty of ba( 
actions necessarily become "gods of crookedness," fo 
reasons hereafter to be seen : but all men, good or bad 
become Kami, or influences. And all evil acts are th< 
results of evil influences. 

Now this teaching is in accord with certain facts o 
heredity. Our best faculties are certainly bequests fron 
the best of our ancestors; our evil qualities are inheritec 
from natures in which evil, or that which we now cal 
evil, once predominated. The ethical knowledge evolvec 
within us by civilisation demands that we strengthen th< 
high powers bequeathed us by the best experience o 
our dead, and diminish the force of the baser tendencie 
we inherit. We are under obligation to reverence an( 
to obey our good Kami, and to strive against our god 

'*' I am considering only the pure Shinto belief as expounde 
by Shinto scholars. But it may be necessary to remind the reade 
that both Buddhism and Shintoism are blended in Japan, not onl 
with each other, but with Chinese ideas of various kinds. It i 
doubtful whether the pure Shinto ideas now exist in their origins 
form in popular belief. We are not quite clear as to the doctrin 
of multiple souls in Shinto, — whether the psychical combinatio 
was originally thought of as dissolved by death. My own opinioi 
the result of investigation in different parts of Japan, is that th 
multiple soul was formerly believed to remain multiple aftc 
dei^th. 
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of crookedness. The knowledge of the existence of 
both is old as human reason. In some form or other, 
the doctrine of evil and of good spirits in personal at- 
tendance upon every soul is common to most of the 
great religions. Our own mediaeval faith developed the 
idea to a degree which must leave an impress on our 
language for all time; yet the faith in guardian angels 
and tempting demons evolutionally represents only the 
development of a cult once simple as the religion of the 
KamL And this theory of mediaeval faith is hkewise 
pregnant with truth. The white-winged form that 
whispered good into the right ear, the black shape that 
murmured evil into the left, do not indeed walk beside 
the man of the nineteenth century, but they dwell within 
his brain; and he knows their voices and feels their 
urging as well and as often as did his ancestors of the 
Middle Ages. 

The modem ethical objection to Shinto is that both 
good and evil Kami are to be respected. "Just as the 
Mikado worshipped the gods of heaven and of earth, 
so his people prayed to the good gods in order to ob- 
tain blessings, and performed rites in honour of the 
bad gods to avert their displeasure. ... As there are 
bad as well as good gods, it is necessary to propitiate 
them with offerings of agreeable food, with the playing 
of harps and the blowing of flutes, with singing and 
dancing, and with whatever else is likely to put them 
in good-humour."* As a matter of fact, in modem 
Japan, the evil Kami appear to receive few offerings or 
honours, notwithstanding this express declaration that 
they are to be propitiated. But it will now be obvious 

* Motowori, translated by Satow* 
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why the early missionaries characterised such a cult as 
devil-worship, — although, to Shinto imagination, the idea 
of a devil, in the Western meaning of the word, never 
took shape. The seeming weakness of the doctrine is 
in the teaching that evil spirits are not to be warred 
upon, — a teaching essentially repellent to Roman Ca- 
tholic feeling. But between the evil spirits of Christian 
and of Shinto belief there is a vast difference. The 
evil Kami is only the ghost of a dead man, and is not 
believed to be altogether evil, — since propitiation is 
possible. The conception of absolute, unmixed evil is 
not of the Far East. Absolute evil is certainly foreign 
to human nature, and therefore impossible in human 
ghosts. The ^vil Kami are not devils. They are 
simply ghosts, who influence the passions of men; and 
only in this sense the deities of the passions. Now 
Shinto is of all religions the most natural, and there- 
fore in certain respects the most rational. It does not 
consider the passions necessarily evil in themselves, but 
evil only according to cause, conditions, and degrees of 
their indulgence. Being ghosts, the gods are altogether 
human, — having the various good and bad qualities of 
men in varying proportions. The majority are good, 
and the sum of the influence of all is toward good 
rather than evil. To appreciate the rationality of this 
view requires a tolerably high opinion of mankind, — 
such an opinion as the conditions of the old society of 
Japan might have justified. No pessimist could profess 
pure Shintoism. The doctrine is optimistic; and who- 
ever has a generous faith in humanity will have no fault 
to find with the absence of the idea of implacable evil 
from its teaching. 
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Now it is just in the recognition of the necessity for 
propitiating the evil ghosts that the ethically rational 
character of Shinto reveals itself. Ancient experience 
and modem knowledge unite in warning us against the 
deadly error of trying to extirpate or to paralyse cer- 
tain tendencies in human nature, — tendencies which, if 
morbidly cultivated or freed from all restraint, lead to 
folly, to crime, and to countless social evils. The animal 
passions, the ape-and-tiger impulses, antedate human 
society, and are the accessories to nearly all crimes 
conunitted against it. But they cannot be killed; and 
they cannot be safely starved. Any attempt to ex- 
tirpate them would signify also an effort to destroy 
some of the very highest emotional faculties with which 
they remain inseparably blended. The primitive im- 
pulses cannot even be numbed save at the cost of in- 
tellectual and emotional powers which give to human 
life all its beauty and all its tenderness, but which are, 
nevertheless, deeply rooted in the archaic soil of pas- 
sion. The highest in us had its beginnings in the 
lowest. Asceticism, by warring against the natural 
feelings, has created monsters. Theological legislation, 
irrationally directed against human weaknesses, has 
only aggravated social disorders; and laws against plea- 
sure have only provoked debaucheries. The history of 
morals teaches very plainly indeed that our bad Kami 
require some propitiation. The passions still remain 
more powerful than the reason in man, because they 
are incomparably older, — because they were once all- 
essential to self-preservation, — because they made that 
primal stratum of consciousness out of which the nobler 
sentiments have slowly grown. Never can they be suffered 
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to rule; but woe to whosoever would deny their im- 
memorial rights! 



m. 

Out of these primitive, but — as may now be per- 
ceived — not irrational beliefs about the dead, there have 
been evolved moral sentiments unknown to Western 
civilisation. These are well worth considering, as they 
will prove in harmony with the most advanced concep- 
tion of ethics, — and especially with that immense though 
yet indefinite expansion of the sense of duty which has 
followed upon tiie imderstanding of evolution. I do 
not know that we have any reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon the absence from our lives of the senti- 
ments in question; — I am even inclined to think that 
we may yet find it morally necessary to cultivate senti- 
ments of the same kind. One of the surprises of our 
future will certainly be a return to beliefs and ideas 
long ago abandoned upon the mere assumption that 
they contained no truth, — belief still called barbarous, 
pagan, mediaeval, by those who condemn them out of 
traditional habit Year after year the researches of 
science afford us new proof that the savage, the bar- 
barian, the idolater, the monk, each and all have ar- 
rived, by different paths, as near to some one point of 
eternal truth as any thinker of the nineteenth century. 
We are now learning, also, that the theories of the 
astrologers and of the alchemists were but partially, 
not totally, wrong. We have reason even to suppose 
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that no dream of the invisible world has ever been 
dreamed, — that no hypothesis of the unseen has ever 
been imagined, — which future science will not prove to 
have contained some germ of reality. 

Foremost among the moral sentiments of Shinto is 
that of loving gratitude to the past, — a sentiment having 
no real correspondence in our own emotional life. We 
know our past better than the Japanese know theirs; — 
we have myriads of books recording or considering its 
every incident and condition: but we cannot in any 
sense be said to love it or to feel grateful to it Critical 
recognitions of its merits and of its defects; — some rare 
enthusiasms excited by its beauties; many strong denun- 
ciations of its mistakes: these represent the sum of our 
thoughts and feelings about it. The attitude of our 
scholarship in reviewing it is necessarily cold; that of 
our art, often more than generous; that of our religion, 
condemnatory for the most part. Whatever the point 
of view from which we study it, our attention is mainly 
directed to the work of the dead, — either the visible 
work that makes our hearts beat a little faster than 
usual while looking at it, or the results of their thoughts 
and deeds in relation to the society of their time. Of 
past humanity as unity, — of the millions long-buried as 
real kindred, — we either think not at all, or think only 
with the same sort of curiosity that we give to the sub- 
ject of extinct races. We do indeed find interest in the 
record of some individual lives that have left large marks 
in history; — our emotions are stirred by the memories 
of great captains, statesmen, discoverers, reformers, — but 
only because the magnitude of that which they accom- 

Kokoron 14 
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plished appeals to our own ambitions, desires, egotisms, 
and not at all to our altrustic sentiments in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred. The nameless dead to whom 
we owe most we do not trouble ourselves about, — we 
feel no gratitude, no love to them. We even find it 
difficult to persuade ourselves that the love of ancestors 
can possibly be a real, powerful, penetrating, life-mould- 
ing, religious emotion in any form of human society, — 
which it certainly is in Japan. The mere idea is utterly 
foreign to our ways of thinking, feeling, acting. A partial 
reason for this, of course, is that we have no common 
faith in the existence of an active spiritual relation be- 
tween our ancestors and ourselves. If we happen to be 
irreligious, we do not believe in ghosts. If we are 
profoundly religious, we think of the dead as removed 
from us by judgment, — as absolutely separated from us 
during the period of our lives. It is true that among 
the peasantry of Roman Catholic countries there still 
exists a belief that the dead are permitted to return to 
earth once a year, — on the night of All Souls. But 
even according to this belief they are not considered as 
related to the living by any stronger bond than memory; 
and they are thought of, — as our collections of folk-lore 
bear witness, — rather with fear than love. 

In Japan the feeling toward the dead is utterly dif- 
ferent It is a feeling of grateful and reverential love. 
It is probably the most profound and powerful of the 
emotions of the race, — that which especially directs 
national life and shapes national character. Patriotism 
belongs to it Filial piety depends upon it. Family 
love is rooted in it Loyalty is based upon it The 
soldier who, to make a path for his comrades through 
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the battle, deliberately flings away his life with a shout 
of *'Teikoku manzaif" — the son or daughter who un- 
murmuring sacrifices all the happiness of existence for 
the sake, perhaps, of an undeserving or even cruel 
parent; the partisan who gives up friends, family, and 
fortune, rather than break the verbal promise made in 
other years to a now poverty-stricken master; the wife 
who ceremoniously robes herself in white, utters a 
prayer, and thrusts a sword into her throat to atone for 
a wrong done to strangers by her husband, — all these 
obey the will and hear the approval of invisible wit- 
nesses. Even among the sceptical students of the new 
generation, this feeling survives many wrecks of faith, 
and the old sentiments are still uttered: "Never must 
we cause shame to our ancestors:" "it is our duty to 
give honour to our ancestors." During my former en- 
gagement as a teacher of English, it happened more 
than once that ignorance of the real meaning behind 
such phrases prompted me to change them in written 
composition. I would suggest, for example, that the 
expression, "to do honour to the memory of our an- 
cestors," was more correct than the phrase given. I 
remember one day even attempting to explain why we 
ought not to speak of ancestors exactly as if they were 
living parents! Perhaps my pupils suspected me of try- 
ing to meddle with their beliefs; for the Japanese never 
think of an ancestor as having become "only a memory:" 
their dead are alive. 

Were there suddenly to arise within us the absolute 
certainty that our dead are still with us, — seeing every 
act, knowing our every thought, hearing each word we 

14* 
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Utter, able to feel sympathy with us or anger agains'C^ 
us, able to help us and delighted to receive our help^ 
able to love us and greatly needing our love, — it is 
quite certain that our conceptions of life and duty woul A 
be vastly changed. We should have to recognise our 
obligations to the past in a very solemn way. Now, 
with the man of the Far East, the constant presence of 
the dead has been a matter of conviction for thousands 
of years : he speaks to them daily; he tries to give them 
happiness; and, unless a professional criminal, he never 
quite forgets his duty towards them. No one, says 
Hirata, who constantly discharges that duty, will ever be 
disrespectful to the gods or to his living parents. " Such 
a man will also be loyal to his friends^ and kind and 
gentle with his wife and children; for the essence of 
this devotion is in truth filial piety." And it is in this 
sentiment that the secret of much strange feeling in 
Japanese character must be sought. Far more foreign 
to our world of sentiment than the splendid courage 
with which death is faced, or the equanimity with which 
the most trying sacrifices are made, is the simple deep 
emotion of the boy who, in the presence of a Shinto 
shrine never seen before, suddenly feels the tears spring 
to his eyes. He is conscious in that moment of 
what we never emotionally recognise, — the prodigious 
debt of the present to the past, and the duty of love to 
the dead. 
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IV. 

If we think a little about our position as debtors, 
and our way of accepting that position, one striking 
difference between Western and Far-Eastern moral sen- 
timent will become manifest 

There is nothing more awful than the mere fact of 
life as mystery when that fact first rushes fully into 
consciousness. Out of unknown darkness we rise a mo- 
ment into sunlight, look about us, rejoice ahd suffer, 
pass on the vibration of our being to other beings, and 
fall back again into darkness. So a wave rises, catches 
the light, transmits its motion, and sinks back into sea. 
So a plant ascends from clay, unfolds its leaves to light 
and air, flowers, seeds, and becomes clay again. Only, 
the wave has no knowledge; the plant has no percep- 
tions. Each human life seems no more than a parabolic 
curve of motion out of earth and back to earth; but 
in that brief interval of change it perceives the universe. 
The awfulness of the phenomenon is that nobody knows 
aQ3rthing about it No mortal can explain this most 
common, yet most incomprehensible of all facts, — life in 
itself; yet every mortal who can think has been obliged 
betimes to think about it in relation to self. 

I come out of mystery; — I see the sky and the land, 
men and women and their works; and I know that I 
must return to mystery; — and merely what this means 
not even the greatest of philosophers — not even Mr. 
Herbert Spencer — can tell me» We are all of us riddles 
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to ourselves and riddles to each other; and space and 
motion and time are riddles; and matter is a riddle- 
About the before and the after neither the newly-born, 
nor the dead have any message for us. The child is 
dumb; the skull only grins. Nature has no consolation 
for us. Out of her formlessness issue forms which re- 
turn to formlessness, — that is all. The plant becomes 
clay; the clay becomes a plant When the plant turns 
to clay, what becomes of the vibration which was its 
life? Does it go on existing viewlessly, like the forces 
that shape spectres of frondage in the frost upon a 
window-pane? Jt 

Within the horizon -circle of the infinite enigmi?^ 
countless lesser enigmas, old as the world, awaited the 
coming of man. QEdipus had to face one Sphinx; 
humanity, thousands of thousands, — all crouching among 
bones along the path of Time, and each with a deeper 
and a harder riddle. All the sphinxes have not been 
satisfied; myriads line the way of the future to devour 
lives yet unborn; but millions have been answered. We 
are now able to exist without perpetual horror because 
of the relative knowledge that guides us, — the know- 
ledge won out of the jaws of destruction. 

All our knowledge is bequeathed knowledge. The 
dead have left us record of all they were able to learn 
about themselves and the world, — about the laws of 
death and life, — about things to be acquired and things 
to be avoided, — about ways of making existence less 
painful than Nature willed it, — about right and WTong 
and sorrow and happiness, — about the error of selfish- 
ness, the wisdom of kindness, the obligation of sacrifice. 
They left us information of everything they could find 
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out concerning climates and seasons and places, — the 
sun and moon and stars, — the motions and the com- 
position of the miiverse. They bequeathed us also their 
delusions which long served the good purpose of saving 
us from falling into greater ones. They left us the 
story of their errors and efforts, their triumphs and 
failures, their pains and joys, their loves and hates, — 
for warning or example. They expected our sympathy, 
because they toiled with the kindest wishes and hopes 
for us, and because they made our world. They cleared 
k the land; they extirpated monsters; they tamed and 
llltaught the animals most useful to us. "The mother of 
w^Kuilervo awoke within her tomb, and from the deeps of 
the dust she cried to him, — * I have left thee the Dog, 
tied to a tree, that thou mayest go with him to the 
chase'"* They domesticated likewise the useful trees 
and plants; and they discovered the places and the 
powers of the metals. Later they created all that we 
call civilisation, — trusting us to correct such mistakes as 
they could not help making. The sum of their toil is 
incalculable; and all that they have given us ought 
surely to be very sacred, very precious, if only by reason 
of the infinite pain and thought which it cost Yet 
what Occidental dreams of saying daily, like the Shinto 
believer: — ** Ye forefathers of the generations, and of our 
families, and of our kindred, — unto you, the founders of 
our homes, we utter the gladness of our thanks?" 

None. It is not only because we think the dead 
cannot hear, but because we have not been trained for 
generations to exercise our powers of sympathetic mental 

,♦ Aa/IfZ'a/fl/ thirty-sixth Rune. 
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representation except within a very narrow drde,— the 
family circle. The Occidental family circle is a very 
small affair indeed compared with the Oriental family 
circle. In this nineteenth century the Occidental family 
is almost disintegrated; — it practically means littie more 
than husband, wife, and children well under age. The 
Oriental family means not only parents and their blood- 
kindred, but grandparents and their kindred, and great- 
grandparents, and all the dead behind them. This idea 
of the family cultivates sympathetic representation to 
such a degree that the range of the emotion belonging 
to such representation may extend, as in Japan, to many 
groups and sub-groups of living famiUes, and even, in 
time of national peril, to the whole nation as one great 
family: a feeling much deeper than what we call 
patriotism. As a religious emotion the feeling is in- 
finitely extended to all the past; the blended sense of 
love, of loyalty, and of gratitude is not less real, though 
necessarily more vague, than the feeling to living kindred. 
In the West, after the destruction of antique society, 
no such feeling could remain. The beliefs that con- 
demned the ancients to hell, and forbade the praise of 
their works, — the doctrine that trained us to return 
thanks for everything to the God of the Hebrews, — 
created habits of thought and habits of thoughtiessness, 
both inimical to every feeling of gratitude to the past. 
Then, with the decay of theology and the dawn of larger 
knowledge, came the teaching that the dead had no 
choice in their work, — they had obeyed necessity, and 
we had only received from them of necessity the results 
of necessity. And to-day we still fail to recognise that 
the necessity itself ought to compel our sympathies with 
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those who obeyed it, and that its bequeathed results 
are as pathetic as they are precious. Such thoughts 
rarely occur to us even in regard to the work of the 
living who serve us. We consider the cost of a thing 
purchased or obtained to ourselves; — about its cost in 
effort to the producer we do not allow ourselves to 
think: indeed, we should be laughed at for any exhibi- 
tion of conscience on the subject And our equal in- 
sensibility to the pathetic meaning of the work of the 
past, and to that of the work of the present, largely ex- 
plains the wastefulness of our civilisation, — the reckless 
consumption by luxury of the labour of years in the 
pleasure of an hour, — the inhumanity of the thousands 
of unthinking rich, each of whom dissipates yearly in 
the gratification of totally unnecessary wants the price 
of a hundred human lives. The cannibals of civilisa- 
tion are unconsciously more cruel than those of savagery, 
and require much more flesh. The deeper humanity, 
— the cosmic emotion of humanity, — is essentially the 
enemy of useless luxury, and essentially opposed to 
any form of society which places no restraints upon the 
gratifications of sense or the pleasures of egotism. 

In the Far East, on the other hand, the moral duty 
of simplicity of life has been taught from very ancient 
times, because ancestor -worship had developed and 
cultivated this cosmic emotion of humanity which we 
lack, but which we shall certainly be obliged to acquire 
at a later day, simply to save ourselves from extermina- 
tion. Two sayings of lyeyasu exemplify the Oriental 
sentiment When virtually master of the empire, this 
greatest of Japanese soldiers and statesmen was seen 
one day cleaning and smoothing with his own bands an 
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old dusty pair of silk hakama or trousers. "What yO^ 
see me do," he said to a retainer, "I am not doing b^" 
cause I think of the worth of the garment in itself, bU^ 
because I think of what it needed to produce it It i^ 
the result of the toil of a poor woman; and that is why 
I value it If we do not think, while using things, o/^ 
the time and effort required to make them, — then ouf^ 
want of consideration puts us on a level with the beasts.''^ 
Again, in the days of his greatest wealth, we hear of 
him rebuking his wife for wishing to furnish hiTn too 
often with new clothing. "When I think," he protested, 
"of the multitudes around me, and of the generations 
to come after me, I feel it my duty to be very sparing, 
for their sake, of the goods in my possession." Nor 
has this spirit of simplicity yet departed from Japan. 
Even the Emperor and Empress, in the privacy of tiieir 
own apartments, continue to live as simply as their sub- 
jects, and devote most of their revenue to the alleviation 
of public distress. 



V. 

It is through the teachings of evolution that there 
will ultimately be developed in the West a moral re- 
cognition of duty to the past like that which ancestor- 
worship created in the Far East For even to-day who- 
ever has mastered the first principles of the new 
philosophy cannot look at the commonest product of 
man's handiwork without perceiving something of its 
evolutional history. The most ordinary utensil will ap- 
pear to him, not the mere product of individual capacity 
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on the part of carpenter or potter, smith or cutler, but 

tte product of experiment continued through thousands 

of years with methods, with materials, and with forms. 

Nor will it be possible for him to consider the vast 

time and toil necessitated in the evolution of any 

mechanical appliance, and yet experience no generous 

sentiment. Coming generations mus/ think of the material 

bequests of the past in relation to dead humanity. 

But in the development of this "cosmic emotion" 
of humanity, a much more powerful factor than re- 
cognition of our material indebtedness to the past will 
be the recognition of our psychical indebtedness. For 
we owe to the dead our immaterial world also, — the 
world that lives within us, — the world of all that is 
lovable in impulse, emotion, thought. Whosoever under- 
stands scientifically what human goodness is, and the 
terrible cost of making it, can find in the commonest 
phases of the humblest lives that beauty which is divine, 
and can feel that in one sense our dead are truly gods. 

So long as we supposed the woman soul one in it- 
self, — a something specially created to fit one particular 
physical being, — the beauty and the wonder of mother- 
love could never be fully revealed to us. But with 
deeper knowledge we must perceive that the inherited 
love of m)iiads of millions of dead mothers has been 
treasured up in one life; — that only thus can be inter- 
preted the infinite sweetness of the speech which the 
infant hears, — the infinite tenderness of the look of 
caress which meets its gaze. Unhappy the mortal who 
has not known these; yet what mortal can adequately 
speak of them! Truly is mother-love divine; for every- 
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thing by human recognition called divine is summed up 
in that love; and every woman uttering and transmitting 
its highest expression is more than the mother of man: 
she is the Mater Dei, 

Needless to speak here about the ghostliness of first 
love, sexual love, which is illusion, — because the passion 
and the beauty of the dead revive in it, to dazzle, to 
delude, and to bewitch. It is very, very wonderful; but 
it is not all good, because it is not all true. The real 
charm of woman in herself is that which comes later, 
— when all the illusions fade away to reveal a reality, 
lovelier than any illusion, which has been evolving be- 
hind the phantom-curtain of them. What is the divine 
magic of the woman thus perceived? Only the affec- 
tion, the sweetness, the faith, the unselfishness, the in- 
tuitions of millions of buried hearts. All live again; — 
all throb anew, in every fresh warm beat of her own. 

Certain amazing faculties exhibited in the highest 
social life tell in another way the story of soul structure 
built up by dead lives. Wonderful is the man who can 
really "be all things to all men," or the woman who 
can make herself twenty, fifty, a hundred different wo- 
men, — comprehending all, penetrating all, unerring to 
estimate all others; — seeming to have no individual self, 
but only selves innumerable; — able to meet each vary- 
ing personality with a soul exactly toned to the tone of 
that to be encountered. Rare these characters are, but 
not so rare that the traveller is unlikely to meet one or 
two of them in any cultivated society which he has a 
chance of studying. They are essentially multiple beings, 
— so visibly multiple that even those who think of the 
Ego a§ single have to describe them «is "highly com- 
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plex." Nevertheless this manifestation of forty or fifty 
different characters in the same person is a pheno- 
menon so remarkable (especially remarkable because it 
is commonly manifested in youth long before relative 
experience could possibly account for it) that I cannot 
but wonder how few persons frankly realise its signi- 
fication. 

So likewise with what have been termed the "in- 
tuitions" of some forms of genius, — particularly those 
which relate to the representation of the emotions. A 
Shakespeare would always remain incomprehensible on 
the ancient soul-theory. Taine attempted to explain 
him by the phrase, "a perfect imagination;" — and the 
phrase reaches far into the truth. But what is the 
meaning of a perfect imagination? Enormous multi- 
plicity of soul-life, — countless past existences revived in 
one. Nothing else can explain it . . . It is not, how- 
ever, in the world of pure intellect that the story of 
psychical complexity is most admirable: it is in the 
world which speaks to our simplest emotions of love, 
honour, sjrmpathy, heroism. 

"But by such a theory," some critic may observe, 
"the source of impulses to heroism is also the source of 
the impulses that people jails. Both are of the dead." 
This is true. We inherited evil as well as good. Being 
composites only, — still evolving, still becoming, — we in- 
herit imperfections. But the survival of the fittest in 
impulses is certainly proven by the average moral con- 
dition of humanity, — using the word "fittest" in its 
ethical sense. In spite of all the misery and vice and 
crime, nowhere so terribly developed as under our own 
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so-called Christian civilisation, the fact must be patent 
to anyone who has lived much, travelled much, and 
thought much, that the mass of humanity is good, and 
therefore that the vast majority of impulses bequeathed 
us by past humanity is good. Also it is certain that 
the more normal a social condition, the better its 
humanity. Through all the past the good Kami have 
always managed to keep the bad Kami from controlling 
the world. And with the acceptation of this truth, our 
future ideas of wrong and of right must take immense 
expansion. Just as a heroism, or any act of pure good- 
ness for a noble end, must assume a preciousness here- 
tofore unsuspected, — so a real crime must come to be 
regarded as a crime less against the existing individual 
or society, than against the sum of human experience, 
and the whole past struggle of ethical aspiration. Real 
goodness will, therefore, be more prized, and real crime 
less leniently judged. And the early Shinto teaching, 
that no code of ethics is necessary, — that the right rule 
of human conduct can always be known by consulting 
the heart, — is a teaching which will doubtless be ac- 
cepted by a more perfect humanity than that of the 
present. 



VI. 



"Evolution," the reader may say, "does indeed 
show through its doctrine of heredity that the living are 
in one sense really controlled by the dead. But it also 
shows that the dead are within us, not without us. 
They are part of us; — there is no proof that- they have 
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any existence which is not our own. Gratitude to the 
past would, therefore, be gratitude to ourselves; love of 
the dead would be self-love. So that your attempt at 
analogy ends in the absurd." 

No. Ancestor-worship in its primitive form may be 
a symbol only of truth. It may be an index or fore- 
shadowing only of the new moral duty which larger 
knowledge must force upon us: the duty of reverence 
and obedience to the sacrificial past of human ethical 
experience. But it may also be much more. The facts 
of heredity can never afford but half an explanation of 
the facts of psychology. A plant produces ten, twenty, 
a hundred plants without yielding up its own life in the 
process. An animal gives birth to many young, yet 
lives on with all its physical capacities and its small 
powers of thought undiminished. Children are bom; 
and the parents survive them. Inherited the mental 
life certainly is, not less than the physical; yet the re- 
productive cells, the least specialised of all cells, whether 
in plant or in animal, never take away, but only repeat 
the parental being. Continually multiplying, each con- 
veys and transmits the whole experience of a race; yet 
leaves the whole experience of the race behind it Here 
is the marvel inexplicable: the self-multipUcation of 
physical and psychical being, — life after life thrown off 
from the parent life, each to become complete and re- 
productive. Were all the parental life given to the off- 
spring, heredity might be said to favour the doctrine of 
materialism. But like the deities of Hindoo legend, the 
Self multiplies and still remains the same, with full 
capacities for continued multiplication. Shinto has its 
doctrine of souls multiplying by fission; but the facts of 
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psychological emanation are infinitely more wonderful 
than any theory. 

The great religions have recognised that heredity 
could not explain the whole question of self, — could not 
account for the fate of the original residual self. So 
they have generally united in holding the inner in- 
dependent of the outer being. Science can no more 
fully decide the issues they have raised than it can de- 
cide the nature of Reality-in-itself. Again we may vainly 
ask, What becomes of the forces which constituted the 
vitality of a dead plant? Much more difficult the ques- 
tion. What becomes of the sensations which formed the 
psychical life of a dead man? — since nobody can ex- 
plain the simplest sensation. We know only that during 
life certain active forces within the body of the plant or 
the body of the man adjusted themselves continually to 
outer forces; and that after the interior forces could no 
longer respond to the pressure of the exterior forces, — 
then the body in which the former were stored was dis- 
solved into the elements out of which it had been built 
up. We know nothing more of the ultimate nature of 
those elements than we know of the ultimate nature of 
the tendencies which united them. But we have more 
right to believe the ultimates of life persist after the dis- 
solution of the forms they created, than to believe they 
cease. The theory of spontaneous generation (misnamed, 
for only in a qualified sense can the term "spontaneous" 
be applied to the theory of the beginnings of mundane 
life) is a theory which the evolutionist must accept, and 
which can frighten none aware of the evidence of 
chemistry that matter itself is in evolution. The real 
theory (not the theory of organised life beginning in 
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bottled infusions, but of the life primordial arising upon 
a planetary surface) has enormous — nay, infinite — 
spiritual significance. It requires the belief that all 
potentialities of life and thought and emotion pass from 
nebula to universe, from system to system, from star to 
planet or moon, and again back to cyclonic storms of 
atomicity; it means that tendencies survive sunbumings, 
— survive all cosmic evolutions and disintegrations. The 
elements are evolutionary products only; and the dif- 
ference of universe from universe must be the creation 
of tendencies, — of a form of heredity too vast and com- 
plex for imagination. There is no chance. There is 
only law. Each fresh evolution must be influenced by 
previous evolutions, — just as each individual human life 
is influenced by the experience of all the lives in its 
ancestral chain. Must not the tendencies even of the 
ancestral forms of matter be inherited by the forms of 
matter to come; and may not the acts and thoughts of 
men even now be helping to shape the character of 
future worlds? No longer is it possible to say that the 
dreams of the Alchemists were absurdities. And no 
longer can we even assert that all material phenomena 
are not determined, as in the thought of the ancient 
East, by soul-polarities. 

Whether our dead do or do not continue to dwell 
without us as well as within us, — a question not to be 
decided in our present undeveloped state of comparative 
blindness, — certain it is that the testimony of cosmic 
facts accords with one weird belief of Shinto: the belief 
that all things are determined by the dead, — whether 
by ghosts of men or ghosts of worlds. Even as our 
personal lives are ruled by the now viewless lives of the 

Kokoro, 1 5 
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past, SO doubtless the life of our Earth, and of the sys 
tern to which it belongs, is ruled by ghosts of sphere 
innumerable: dead universes, — dead suns and planet 
and moons, — as forms long since dissolved into th< 
night, but as forces immortal and eternally working. 

Back to the Sun, indeed, like the Shintoist, we cai 
trace our descent; yet we know that even there the be 
ginning of us was not Infinitely more remote in tim( 
than a million sun-lives was that beginning, — if it cai 
truly be said there was a beginning. 

The teaching of Evolution is that we are one witl 
that unknown Ultimate, of which matter and humai 
mind are but ever-changing manifestations. The teach 
ing of Evolution is also that each of us is many, ye 
that all of us are still one with each other and with th< 
cosmos; — that we must know all past humanity not onl; 
in ourselves, but likewise in the preciousness and beaut; 
of every fellow-life; — that we can best love ourselves ii 
others; — that we shall best serve ourselves in others;— 
that forms are but veils and phantoms; — and that t< 
the formless Infinite alone really belong all human emo 
tions, whether of the living or the dead. 



I 



XV. 
KIMIKO. 

Wasuraruru 
Mi naran to onid 

Kokoro koso 
Wctsure nu yori mo 

Omot nari'kere,* 

I. 

The name is on a paper-lantern at the entrance of 
^ house in the Street of the Geisha. 

Seen at night the street is one of the queerest in 
the world. It is narrow as a gangway; and the dark 
shining woodwork of the house-fronts, all tightly closed, 
'^ach having a tiny sliding door with paper-panes that 
^ook just like frosted glass, — makes you think of first- 
class passenger-cabins. Really the buildings are several 
stories high; but you do not observe this at once, — 
especially if there be no moon, — because only the lower 
stories are illuminated up to their awnings, above which 
all is darkness. The illumination is made by lamps 
behind the narrow paper-paned doors, and by the 
paper-lanterns hanging outside, — one at every door. 

* "To wish to be forgotten by the beloved is a soul-task 
harder far than trying not to forget," — Poem by Kimiko. 

IS* 
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You look down the street between two lines of these 
lanterns, — lines converging far-off into cme motionless 
bar of yellow light Some of the lanterns are ^g- 
shaped, some cylindrical; others fom'-sided or six-sided; 
and Japanese characters are beautifully written upon 
them. The street is very quiet, — silent as a display of 
cabinet-work in some great exhibition after closing-time. 
This is because the inmates are mostly away, — attend- 
ing banquets and other festivities. Their life is of the 
night 

The l^end upon the first lantern to the left as you 
go south is "Kinoya: uchi O-Kata;" and that means 
The House of Gold wherein O-Kata dwells. The 
lantern to the right tells of the House of Nishimiu-a, 
and of a girl Miyotsuru, — which name signifies The 
Stork Magnificently Existing. Next upon the left 
comes the House of Kajita; — and in that house are 
Kohana, the Flower-Bud, and Hinako, whose face is 
pretty as the face of a doll. Opposite is the House 
Nagaye, wherein live Kimika and Kimiko. . . . And 
this luminous double litany of names is half-a-mile 
long. 

The inscription on the lantern of the last-named 
house reveals the relationship between Kimika and 
Kimiko, — and yet something more; for Kimiko is styled 
Ni'dai-me, an honorary untranslatable title which 
signifies that she is only Kimiko No. 2. Kimika is the 
teacher and mistress: she has educated two geisha, both 
named, or rather renamed by her, Kimiko; and this use 
of the same name twice is proof positive that the first 
Kimiko — Icht'dai-me — must have been celebrated. The 
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professional appellation borne by an unlucky or unsuccess- 
ful geisha is never given to her successor. 

If you should ever have good and sufficient reason 
to enter the house, — pushing open that lantern-slide of 
a door which sets a gong-bell ringing to announce visits, 
— you might be able to see Kimika, provided her little 
troupe be not engaged for the evening. You would 
find her a very intelligent person, and well worth talk- 
ing to. She can tell, when she pleases, the most re- 
markable stories, — real flesh-and-blood stories, — true 
stories of human nature. For the Street of the Geisha 
is full of traditions, — tragic, comic, melodramatic; — 
every house has its memories; — and Kimika knows them 
all. Some are very, very terrible; and some would make 
you laugh; and some would make you think. The 
story of the first Kimiko belongs to the last class. It 
is not one of the most extraordinary; but it is one of 
the least difficult for Western people to understand. 



II. 

There is no more Idii-dai-me Kimiko: she is only a 
remembrance. Kimika was quite young when she called 
that Kimiko her professional sister. 

"An exceedingly wonderful girl," is what Kimika 
says of Kimiko. To win any renown in her profession, 
a geisha must be pretty or very clever; and the famous 
ones are usually both, — having been selected at a very 
early age by their trainers according to the promise of 
such qualities. Even the commoner class of singing- 
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girls must have some chann in their best years, — if only^ 
that heaute' du diahle which inspired the Japanese proverb 
that even a devil is pretty at eighteen.* But Kimiko 
was much more than pretty. She was according to the 
Japanese ideal of beauty; and that standard is not 
reached by one woman in a hundred thousand. Also 
she was more than clever: she was accomplished. She 
composed very dainty poems, — could arrange flowers 
exquisitely, perform tea-ceremonies faultlessly, embroider, 
make silk mosaic: in short, she was genteel. And her 
first public appearance made a flutter in the fast world 
of Kyoto. It was evident that she could make almost 
any conquest she pleased, and that fortune was be- 
fore her. 

But it soon became evident, also, that she had been 
perfectly trained for her profession. She had been 
taught how to conduct herself under almost any possible 
circumstances; for what she could not have known 
Kimika knew everything about: the power of beauty, 
and the weakness of passion; the craft of promises and 
the worth of indifference; and all the folly and evil in 
the hearts of men. So Kimiko made few mistakes and 
shed few tears. By-and-by she proved to be, as Kimika 
wished, — slightly dangerous. So a lamp is to night- 
fliers: otherwise some of them would put it out The 
duty of the lamp is to make pleasant things visible: it 
has no malice. Kimiko had no malice, and was not too 
dangerous. Anxious parents discovered that she did not 
want to enter into respectable families, nor even to lend 



* Oni mo jtnhacht, azami no hana. There is a similar say- 
ing of a dragon: /a mo hatachi ("even a dragon at twenty"). 
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herself to any serious romances. But she was not 
particularly merciful to that class of youths who sign 
documents with their own blood, and ask a dancing- 
girl to cut off the extreme end of the little finger of her 
left hand as a pledge of eternal affection. She was 
mischievous enough with them to cure them of their 
My, Some rich folks who offered her lands and houses 
on condition of owning her, body and soul, found her 
less merciful. One proved generous enough to purchase 
her freedom unconditionally, at a price which made 
Kimika a rich woman; and Kimiko was grateful, — but 
she remained a geisha. She managed her rebuffs with 
too much tact to excite hate, and knew how to heal 
despairs in most cases. There were exceptions, of 
course. One old man, who thought life not worth liv- 
ing unless he could get Kimiko all to himself, invited 
her to a banquet one evening, and asked her to drink 
wine with him. But Kimika, accustomed to read faces, 
deflly substituted tea (which has precisely the same 
colour) for Kimiko's wine, and so instinctively saved the 
girPs precious life, — for only ten minutes later the soul 
of the silly host was on its way to the Meido alone, and 
doubtless greatly disappointed. . . . After that night 
Kimika watched over Kimiko as a wild cat guards her 
kitten. 

The kitten became a fashionable mania, a craze, — 
a delirium, — one of the great sights and sensations of 
the period. There is a foreign prince who remembers 
her name: he sent her a gifl of diamonds which she 
never wore. Other presents in multitude she received 
from all who could afford the luxury of pleasing her; 
and to be in her good graces, even for a day, was the 
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ambition of the "gilded youth." Nevertheless 
allowed no one to imagine himself a special favc 
and refused to make any contracts for perpetual a 
tion. To any protests on the subject she answered 
she knew her place. Even respectable women s] 
not unkindly of her, — because her name never figi 
in any story of family unhappiness. She really 
her place. Time seemed to make her more cham 
Other geisha grew into fame, but no one was • 
classed with her. Some manufacturers secured the 
right to use her photograph for a label; and that 1 
made a fortune for the firm. 



But one day the startling news was abroad 
Kimiko had at last shown a very soft heart. She 
actually said good-bye to Kimika, and had gone £ 
with somebody able to give her all the pretty dr( 
she could wish for, — somebody eager to give her » 
position also, and to silence gossip about her nau 
past, — somebody willing to die for her ten times < 
and already half-dead for love of her. Kimika said 
a fool had tried to kill himself because of Kimiko, 
that Kimiko had taken pity on him, and nursed 
back to foolishness. Taiko Hideyoshi had said 
there were only two things in this world which 
feared, — a fool and a dark night. Kimika had ah 
been afraid of a fool; and a fool had taken Kii 
away. And she added, with not unselfish tears, 
Kimiko would never come back to her: it wa 
case of love on both sides for the time of sei 
existences. 
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Nevertheless, Kimika was only half right. She was 
very shrewd indeed; but she had never been able to 
see mto certain private chambers in the soul of Kimiko. 
If she could have seen , she would have screamed for 
astonishment. 



III. 

Bei'ween Kimiko and other geisha there was a dif- 
ference of gentle blood. Before she took a professional 
name, her name was Ai, which, written with the proper 
character, means love. Written with another character 
the same word-sound signifies grief. The story of Ai 
was a story of both grief and love. 

She had been nicely brought up. As a child she 
had been sent to a private school kept by an old 
samurai, — where the little girls squatted on cushions 
before little writing-tables twelve inches high, and where 
the teachers taught without salary. In these days 
when teachers get better salaries than civil-service of- 
ficials, the teaching is not nearly so honest or so plea- 
sant as it used to be. A servant always accompanied 
the child to and from the school-house, carrying her 
books, her writing-box, her kneeling cushion, and her 
little table. 

Afterwards she attended an elementary public school. 
The first "modem" text-books had just been issued, — 
containing Japanese translations of English, German, 
and French stories about honour and duty and heroism, 
excellently chosen, and illustrated with tiny innocent 
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pictures of Western people in costumes never of this 
world. Those dear pathetic little text-books are novr 
curiosities: they have long been superseded by pre- 
tentious compilations much less lovingly and sensibly 
edited. Ai learned well. Once a year, at examination 
time, a great official would visit the school, and talk to 
the children as if they were all his own, and stroke 
each silky head as he distributed the prizes. He is 
now a retired statesman, and has doubtless forgotten 
Ai; — and in the schools of to-day nobody caresses little 
girls, or gives them prizes. 

Then came those reconstructive changes by which 
families of rank were reduced to obscurity and poverty; 
and Ai had to leave school. Many great sorrows fol- 
lowed, till there remained to her only her mother and 
an infant sister. The mother and Ai could do little 
but weave; and by weaving alone they could not earn 
enough to live. House and lands first, — then, article 
by article, all things not necessary to existence — heir- 
looms, trinkets, costly robes, crested lacquer-ware — 
passed cheaply to those whom misery makes rich, and 
whose wealth is called by the people Natnida no kane, 
— "the Money of Tears." Help from the living was 
scanty, — for most of the samurai-families of kin were in 
like distress. But when there was nothing left to sell, 
— not even Ai's little school-books, — help was sought 
from the dead. 

For it was remembered that the father of Ai's father 
had been buried with his sword, the gift of a daimyo; 
and that the mountings of the weapon were of gold. 
So the grave was opened, and the grand hilt of curious 
workmanship exchanged for a common one, and the 
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ornaments of the lacquered sheath removed. But the 
good blade was not taken, because the warrior might 
need it Ai saw his face as he sat erect in the great 
red-day urn which served in lieu of coffin to the samurai 
of high rank when buried by the ancient rite. His 
features were still recognisable after all those years of 
sepulture; and^he seemed to nod a grim assent to what 
had been done as his sword was given back to him. 

At last the mother of Ai became too weak and ill 
to work at the loom; and the gold of the dead had 
been spent. Ai said: — "Mother, I know there is but 
one thing now to do. Let me be sold to the dancing- 
girls." The mother wept, and made no reply. Ai did 
not weep, but went out alone. 

She remembered that in other days, when banquets 
were given in her father's house, and dancers served 
the wine, a free geisha named Kimika had often caressed 
her. She went straight to the house of Kimika. "I 
want you to buy me," said Ai; — "and I want a great 
deal of money." Kimika laughed, and petted her, and 
made her eat, and heard her story, — which was bravely 
told, without one tear. "My child," said Kimika, "I 
cannot give you a great deal of money; for I have very 
little. But this I can do: — I can promise to support 
your mother. That will be better than to give her 
much money for you, — because your mother, my child, 
has been a great lady, and therefore cannot know how 
to use money cunningly. Ask your honoured mother 
to sign the bond, — promising that you will stay with 
me till you are twenty-four years old, or until such time 
as you can pay me back. And what money I can now 
spare, take home with you as a free gift." 
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Thus Ai became a geisha; and Kimika renamed her" 
Kimiko, and kept the pledge to maintain the mother* 
and the child-sister. Tlie mother died before Kimiko 
became famous; the little sister was put to school. 
Afterwards those things already told came to pass. 

The young man who had wanted to die for love of 
a dancing-girl was worthy of better things. He was an 
only son; and his parents, wealthy and titled people, 
were willing to make any sacrifice for him, — even that 
of accepting a geisha for daughter-in-law. Moreover 
they were not altogether displeased with Kimiko, be- 
cause of her sympathy for their boy. 

Before going away, Kimiko attended the wedding 
of her young sister, Um6, who had just finished school. 
She was good and pretty. Kimiko had made the 
match, and used her wicked knowledge of men in mak- 
ing it. She chose a very plain, honest, old-fashioned 
merchant, — a man who could not have been bad, even 
if he tried. Um6 did not question the wisdom of her 
sister's choice, which time proved fortunate. 



IV. 

It was in the period of the fourth moon that Kimiko 
was carried away to the home prepared for her, — a 
place in which to forget all the unpleasant realities of 
life, — a sort of fairy-palace lost in the charmed repose 
of great shadowy silent high-walled gardens. Therein 
she might have felt as one reborn, by reason of good 
deeds, into the realm of Horai. But the spring passed. 
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and the summer came, — and Kimiko remained simply 
Bmiko. Three times she had contrived, for reasons 
unspoken, to put off the wedding-day. 



In the period of the eighth moon, Kimiko ceased 
to be playful, and told her reasons very gently but 
very firmly: — "It is time that I should say what I have 
long delayed saying. For the sake of the mother who 
gave me life, and for the sake of my little sister, I have 
lived in hell. All that is past; but the scorch of the 
fire is upon me, and there is no power that can take it 
away. It is not for such as I to enter into an honoured 
family, — nor to bear you a son, — nor to build up your 
house. . . . Suffer me to speak; for in the knowing of 
wrong I am very, very much wiser than you. . . . 
Never shall I be your wife to become your shame. I 
am your companion only, your play-fellow, your guest 
of an hour, — and this not for any gifts. When I shall 
be no longer with you — nay! certainly that day must 
come! — you will have dearer sight. I shall still be 
dear to you, but not in the same way as now — which 
is foolishness. You will remember these words out of 
my heart Some true sweet lady will be chosen for 
you, to become the mother of your children. I shall 
see them; but the place of a wife I shall never take, 
and the joy of a mother I must never know. I am 
only your folly, my beloved, — an illusion, a dream, a 
shadow flitting across your life. Somewhat more in 
later time I may become, but a wife to you never, — 
neither in this existence nor in the next. Ask me again 
— and I go.' 



» 
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In the period of the tenth moon, and without any 
reason imaginable, Kimiko disappeared, — vanished, — 
utterly ceased to exist. 



V. 

Nobody knew when or how or whither she had 
gone. Even in the neighbourhood of the home she 
had left, none had seen her pass. At first it seemed 
that she must soon return. Of all her beautiful and 
precious things — her robes, her ornaments, her presents: 
a fortune in themselves — she had taken nothing. But 
weeks passed without word or sign; and it was feared 
that something terrible had befallen her. Rivers were 
dragged, and wells were searched. Inquiries were 
made by telegraph and by letter. Trusted servants 
were sent to look for her. Rewards were offered for 
any news — especially a reward to Kimika, who was 
really attached to the girl, and would have been only 
too happy to find her without any reward at all. But 
the mystery remained a mystery. Application to the 
authorities would have been useless: the fugitive had 
done no wrong, broken no law; and the vast machinery 
of the imperial police-system was not to be set in 
motion by the passionate whim of a boy. Months 
grew into years; but neither Kimika, nor the little 
sister in Kyoto, nor any one of the thousands who had 
known and admired the beautifiil dancer, ever saw 
Kimiko again. 

But what she had foretold came true; — for time 
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dries all tears and quiets all longing; and even in 
Japan one does not really try to die twice for the same 
despair. The lover of Kimiko became wiser; and there 
was found for him a very sweet person for wife, who 
gave him a son. And other years passed; and there 
was happiness in the fairy-home where Kimiko had 
once been. 

There came to that home one morning, as if seeking 
alms, a travelling nun; and the child, hearing her 
Buddhist cry of "Ha — t! ha — %!** ran to the gate. 
And presently a house-servant, bringing out the custo- 
mary gift of rice, wondered to see the nun caressing 
the child, and whispering to him. Then the little one 
cried to the servant, "Let me give!" — and the nun 
pleaded from under the veiling shadow of her great 
straw hat: "Honourably allow the child to give me." 
So the boy put the rice into the mendicant's bowl. 
Then she thanked him, and asked: — "Now will you 
say again for me the little word which I prayed you to 
tell your honoured father?" And the child lisped: — 
"Father, one whom you will never see again in this 
world, says that her heart is glad because she has seen 
your son,'* 

The nun laughed softly, and caressed him again, 
and passed away swiftly; and the servant wondered 
more than ever, while the child ran to tell his father 
the words of the mendicant. 

But the father's eyes dimmed as he heard the words, 
and he wept over his boy. For he, and only he, knew 
who had been at the gate, — and the sacrificial meaning 
of all that had been hidden. 
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Now he thinks much, but tells his thought to no 
one. 

He knows that the space between sun and sun is 
less than the space between himself and the woman 
who loved him. 

He knows it were vain to ask in what remote city, 
in what fantastic riddle of narrow nameless streets, in 
what obscure little temple known only to the poorest 
poor, she waits for the darkness before the Dawn of the 
Immeasurable Light, — when the Face of the Teacher 
will smile upon her, — when the Voice of the Teacher 
will say to her, in tones of sweetness deeper than ever 
came from human lover's lips: — " O my daughter in the 
Law, thou hast practised the perfect way ; thou hast be- 
lieved and understood the highest truth; — therefore come 
I now to meet and to welcome thee ! ** 
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THREE POPULAR BALLADS.* 

During the spring of 189 1, 1 visited the settlement in Matsu^, 
^zumo, of an outcast people known as the yama-no-mono. Some 
results of the visit were subsequently communicated to the "Japan 
MaU," in a letter published June 13, 1891, and some extracts from 
that letter I think it may be worth while to cite here, by way of in- 
troduction to the subject of the present paper. 

"The settlement is at the southern end of Matsu6, in a tiny 
valley, or rather hollow among the hills which form a half-circle 
behind the city. Few Japanese of the better classes have ever 
visited such a village; and even the poorest of the common people 
shun the place as they would shun a centre of contagion; for the 
idea of de&lement, both moral and physical, is still attached to the 
very name of its inhabitants. Thus, although the settlement is 
within half an hour's walk from the heart of the city, probably not 
half a dozen of the thirty-six thousand residents of Matsu6 have 
visited it. 

"There are four distinct outcast classes in Matsu^ and its 
environs: the hachiya^ the koya-no-mono, the yama-no-mono^ and 
the eta of Suguta. 

" There are two settlements of hachiya. These were formerly 
the public executioners, and served under the police in various capa- 

* Read before the Asiatic Sodeiy of Japan, October 17, 1894. 
Kokoro, 1 6 
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cities. Although by ancient law the lowest dass of pariahs, their 
intelligence was sufficiently cultivated by police service and by con- 
tact with superiors to elevate them in popular opinion above the 
other outcasts. They are now manufacturers of bamboo cages and 
baskets. They are said to be descendants of the family and 
retainers of Taira-no-Masakado-Heishino, the only man in Japan 
who ever seriously conspired to seize the imperial throne by armed 
force, and who was killed by the famous general Taira-no-Sada- 
mori. 

*' The koya-nO'tnono are slaughters and dealers in hides. They 
are never allowed to enter any house in Matsu6 except the shop of 
a dealer in geta and other foot-gear. Originally vagrants, they were 
permanently settled in Matsu6 by some famous daimyo, who built 
for them small houses — koya — on the bank of the canal. Hence 
their name. As for the eta proper, their condition and calling are 
too familiar to need conmient in this connection. 

"The yama-no-mono are so called because they live among 
the hills {yama) at the southern end of Matsu6. They have a 
monopoly of the rag-and-waste-paper business, and are buyers of all 
sorts of refuse, from old bottles to broken-down machinery. Some 
of them are rich. Indeed, the whole class is, compared with other 
outcast classes, prosperous. Nevertheless, public prejudice against 
them is still almost as strong as in the years previous to the ab- 
rogation of the special laws concerning them. Under no conceivable 
circumstances could any of them obtain employment as servants. 
Their prettiest girls in old times often became _;bro/ but at no time 
could they enter a joroya in any neighbouring city, much less in 
their own, so they were sold to establishments in remote places. 
A yama-no-mono to-day could not even become a kurumaya. He 
could not obtain employment as a common labourer in any capacity, 
except by going to some distant city where he could hope to con- 
ceal his origin. But if detected under such conditions he would 
run serious risk of being killed by his fellow-labourers. Under any 
circumstance it would be difficult for a yama-no-mono to pass him- 
self off for a heimin. Centuries of isolation and prejudice have 
fixed and moulded the manners of the class in recognisable ways; 
and even its language has become a special and curious dialect. 

"I was anxious to see something of a class so singularly 
situated and specialised; and I had the good fortune to meet a 
Japanese gentleman who, although belonging to the highest dass of 
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Matsu6, was kind enough to agree to accompany me to their village, 
where he had never been himself. On the way thither he told me 
many curiotis things about the yama-no-mono. In feudal times 
these people had been kindly treated by the samurai; and they 
were often allowed or invited to enter the courts of samurai dwell- 
ings to sing and dance, for which performances they were paid. 
The songs and the dances with which they were able to entertain 
even those aristocratic families were known to no other people, and 
were called Daikoku-mai, Singing the Daikoku-mai was, in fact, 
the special hereditary art of the yama-no-mono, and represented 
their highest comprehension of sesdietic and emotional matters. In 
former times they could not obtain admittance to a respectable 
theatre; and, like the hachiya^ had theatres of their own. It would 
be interesting, my friend added, to learn the origin of their songs 
and their dances; for their songs are not in their own special dialect, 
but in pure Japanese. And that they should have been able to 
preserve this oral literature without deterioration is especially re- 
markable from the fact that the yama-no-mfino were never taught 
to read or write. They could not even avail themselves of those 
new educational opportunities which the era of Meiji has given to 
the masses; prejudice is still far too strong to allow of their chil- 
dren being happy in a public school. A small special school might 
be possible, though there would perhaps be no small difficulty in 
obtaining willing teachers.'" 

"The hollow in which the village stands is immediately behind 
the Buddhist cemetery of Tokoji. The settlement has its own 
Shinto temple. I was extremely surprised at the aspect of the 
place; for I had expected to see a good deal of ugliness and filth. 
On the contrary, I saw a multitude of neat dwellings, with pretty 
gardens about them, and pictures on the walls of the rooms. There 
were many trees; the village was green with shrubs and plants, and 
picturesque to an extreme degree; for, owing to the irregularity of 
the ground, the tiny streets climbed up and down hill at all sorts of 
angles, — the loftiest street being fifty or sixty feet above the lower- 
most A large public bath-house and a public laundry bore evidence 



* Since the time this letter to the Mail was written, a primary school has 
been established for the yama-no-mono , through the benevolence of Matsu^ 
citizens snperior to prejudice. The undertaking ^d not escape severe local 
oridcism, bat it seems to have proved successM. 

16* 
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that the yama-no-mono liked dean linen as well as their heimin 
neighbours on the other side of the hill. 

"A crowd soon gathered to look at the strangers who had 
come to their village, — a rare event for them. The faces I saw 
seemed much like the faces of the heimin^ except that I fancied 
the ugly ones were uglier, making the pretty ones appear more 
pretty by contrast. There were one or two sinister faces, recalling 
faces of gypsies that I had seen; while some little girls, on the 
other hand, had remarkably pleasing features. There were no ex- 
changes of civilities, as upon meeting heimin; a Japanese of the 
better dass would as soon think of taking off his hat to a yama-no- 
mono as a West-Indian planter would think of bowing to a negro. 
The yama-no-mono themselves usually show by their attitude that 
they expect no forms. None of the men saluted us ; but some of 
the women, on being kindly addressed, made obeisance. Other 
women, weaving coarse straw sandals (an inferior quality of zori)^ 
would answer only *yes* or *no* to questions, and seemed to be 
suspidous of us. My friend called my attention to the fact that the 
women were dressed diflFerendy from Japanese women of the 
ordinary classes. For example, even among the very poorest 
heimin there are certain accepted laws of costume; there are certain 
colours which may or may not be worn, according to age. But 
even elderly women among these people wear ohi of bright red or 
variegated hues, and kimono of a showy tint 

"Those of the women seen in the dty streets, selling or buy- 
ing, are the elders only. The yoimger stay at home. The elderly 
women always go into town with large baskets of a peculiar shape, 
by which the fact that they are yama-no-mono is at once known. 
Numbers of these baskets were visible, prindpally at the doors of 
the smaller dwellings. They are carried on the back, and are used 
to contain all that the yama-no-mono buy, — old paper, old wearing 
apparel, botties, broken glass, and scrap-metal. 

"A woman at last ventured to invite us to her house, to look 
at some old coloured prints she wished to sell. Thither we went, 
and were as nicely received as in a heimin residence. The pictures 
— induding a number of drawings by Hiroshige — proved to be 
worth buying; and my friend then asked if we could have the 
pleasure of hearing the Daikoku-mai. To my great satis&ction the 
proposal was well received ; and on our agreeing to pay a trifle to 
each singer; a small band of neat-looking young girls, whom we 
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had not seen before, made their appearance, and prepared to sing, 
while an old woman made ready to dance. Both the old woman 
and the girls provided themselves with curious instruments for the 
performance. Three girls had instruments shaped like mallets, made 
of paper and bamboo: these were intended to represent the hammer 
of Daikoku;* they were held in the left hand, a fan being waved 
in the right. Other girls were provided with a kind of castanets, — 
two flat pieces of hard dark wood, connected by a string. Six girls 
fomied in a line before the house. The old woman took her place 
facing the girls, holding in her hands two little sticks, one stick 
being notched along a part of its length. By drawing it across the 
other stick, a curious rattling noise was made. 

"My friend pointed out to me that the singers formed two 
distinct parties, of three each. Those bearing the hammer and fan 
were the Daikoku band: they were to sing the ballads. Those 
with the castanets were the Ebisu party, and formed the chorus. 

"The old woman rubbed her little sticks together, and from 
the throats of the Daikoku band there rang out a dear, sweet burst 
of song, quite different from anything I had heard before in Japan, 
while the tapping of the castanets kept exact time to the syllabifica- 
tion of the words, which were very rapidly uttered. When the 
first three girls had sung a certain number of lines, the voices of 
the other three joined in, producing a very pleasant though un- 
trained harmony; and all sang the burden together. Then the 
Daikoku party began another verse; and, after a certain interval, 
the chorus was again sung. In the mean while the old woman 
was dancing a very fantastic dance which provoked laughter from 
the crowd, occasionally chanting a few comic words. 

"The song was not comic, however; it was a very pathetic 
ballad entitled *Yaoya O-Shichi.* Yaoya 0-Shichi was a beautiful 
girl, who set fire to her own house in order to obtain another meet- 
ing with her lover, an acolyte in a temple where she expected that 
her family would be obliged to take refuge after the fire. But 
being detected and convicted of arson, she was condemned by the 
severe law of that age to be burnt alive. The sentence was carried 

* Daikoku is the popular God of Wealth. Ebisu is the patron of labour. 
See, for the history of these deities, an article (translated) entiUed "The Seven 
Gods of Happiness," by Carlo Puini, vol. iii. Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society. See, also for an account of their place in Shinto worship, Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan^ vol. i. 
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into effect; but the youth and beauty of the victim, and the motive 
of her offence, evoked a sympathy in the popular heart which 
found later expression in song and (kama. 

"None of the performers, except the old woman, lifted the 
feet from the ground while singing; — but all swayed their bodies 
in time to the melody. The singing lasted more than one hour, 
during which the voices never failed in their quality; and yet, so 
far from being weary of it, and although I could not understand a 
word uttered, I felt very sorry when it was all over. And with 
the pleasure received there came to the foreign listener also a strong 
sense of sympathy for the young singers, victims of a prejudice so 
ancient that its origin is no longer known." 

The foregoing extracts from my letter to the "Mail" tell the 
history of my interest in the Daikoku-mai, At a later time I was 
able to procure, through the kindness of my friend Nishida 
Sentaro, of Matsu6, written copies of three of the ballads as sung 
by the yama-no-mono ; and translations of these were afterwards 
made for me. I now venture to offer my prose renderings of the 
ballads, — based on the translations referred to, — as examples of 
folk-song not devoid of interest An absolutely literal rendering, 
executed with the utmost care, and amply supplied with explanatory 
notes, would be, of course, more worUiy the attention of a learned 
society. Such a version would, however, require a knowledge of 
Japanese which I do not possess, as well as much time and patient 
labour. Were the texts in themselves of value sufficient to justify 
a scholarly translation, I should not have attempted any transla- 
tion at all; but I felt convinced that their interest was of a sort 
which could not be much diminished by a free and easy treatment. 
From any purely literary point of view, the texts are disappointing, 
exhibiting no great power of imagination, and nothing really worthy 
to be called poetical art. While reading such verses, we find 
ourselves very far away indeed from the veritable poetry of Japan, 
— from those compositions which, with a few chosen syllables only, 
can either create a perfect coloured picture in the mind, or bestir 
the finest sensations of memory witi marvellous penetrative de- 
licacy. The Daikoku-mai are extremely crude; and their long 
popularity has been due, I fancy, rather to the very interestmg 
manner of singing them than to any quality which could permit us 
to compare them with the old English ballads. 

The legends upon which these chants were based still exist in 
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many oiher forms, including dramatic compositions. I need scarcely 
refer to the vast mimber of artistic suggestions which they have 
given, but I may observe that their influence in this regard has not 
yet passed away. Only a few months ago, I saw a number of 
pretty cotton prints, fresh from the mill, picturing Oguri-Hangwan 
making the horse Onikag6 stand upon a chessboard. Whether the 
versions of the ballads I obtained in Izumo were composed there 
or elsewhere I am quite unable to say; but the stories of Shuntoku- 
maru, Oguri-Hangwan, and Yaoya 0-Shichi are certainly well 
known in every part of Japan. 

Together with these prose translations, I submit to the Society 
the original texts, to which are appended some notes of interest 
about the local customs connected with the singing of the Daikoku- 
mat, about the symbols used by the dancers, and about the comic 
phrases chanted at intervals during the performances, — phrases of 
which the coarse humour sometimes forbids any rendering. 

All the ballads are written in the same measure, exemplified 
by the first four lines of ** Yaoya 0-Shichi." 

Koe ni yoru ne no, aki no shika 
Tstuna yori miwoba kogasu nari 
Gro-nin musume no sanno de 
Iro mo kawasanu Edo-zakura. 

The chorus, or hayasht, does not seem to be sung at the end 
of a fixed niunber of lines, but rather at the termination of certain 
parts of the recitative. There is also no fixed Umit to the number 
of singers in either band : these may be very many or very few. I 
think that the curious Izumo way of singing the burden — so that 
the vowel soimds in the word lya uttered by one band, and in the 
word soret uttered by the other, are made to blend together — might 
be worth the attention of someone interested in Japanese folk- 
music. Indeed, I am convinced that a very delightful and wholly 
unexplored field of study offers itself in Japan to the student of 
folk-music and popular chants. The songs of the Honen-odorty or 
harv^t dances, widi their curious choruses ; the chants of the Bon- 
odoriy which differ in every district; the strange snatches of song, 
often sweet and weird, that one hears from the rice-fields or the 
mountain slopes in remote provinces, have quahties totally different 
from those we are accustomed to associate with the idea of Japanese 
music, — a charm indisputable even for Western ears, because not 
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less in harmony with the nature inspiring it than the song of a 
bird or the shrilling of cicadae. To reproduce such melodies, with 
their extraordinary fractional tones, would be no easy task, but I 
cannot help belieying that the result would fully repay the labour. 
Not only do they represent a very andent, perhaps primitive 
musical sense : they represent also something essentially characteristic 
of the race; and there is surely much to be learned in regard to 
race-emotion from the comparative study of folk-music. 

The fact, however, that few of those peculiarities which give so 
strange a charm to the old peasant-chants are noticeable in the 
Izumo manner of singing the Daikoku-mai would perhaps indicate 
that the latter are comparatively modem. 



THE BALLAD OF SHUNTOKU-MARU. 

Ara/ — joyfully young Daikoku and Ebisu enter dancing. 

Shall we tell a tale, or shall we utter felicitations? A tale: 
then of what is it best that we should tell? Since we are bidden 
to your august house to relate a story, we shall relate the story of 
Shuntoku. 

Surely there once lived, in the Province of Kawachi, a very 
rich man called Nobuyoshi. And his eldest son was called 
Shuntoku-maru. 

When Shuntoku-maru, that eldest son, was only three years 
old, his mother died. And when he was five years old, th«-e was 
given to him a stepmother. 

When he was seven years old, his stepmother gave birth to a 
son who was called Otowaka-maru. And the two brothers grew 
up together. 

When Shuntoku became sixteen years old, he went to Kyoto, 
to the temple of Tenjin-Sama, to make offerings to the god. 

There he saw a thousand people going to the temple, and a 
thousand returning, and a thousand remaining: there was a gather- 
ing of three thousand persons.* 

* These numbers simply indicate a great multitude in the language of the 
people ; they have no 9xact significance. 
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Through that multitude the youngest daughter of a rich man 
called Hagiyama was being carried to the temple in a kago,* 
Shohtoku also was travelling in a kago; and the two kago moved 
side by side along the way. 

Gazing on the girl, Shiintoku fell in love with her. And the 
two exchanged looks and letters of love. 

All this was told to the stepmother of Shiintoku by a servant 
that was a flatterer. 

Then the stepmother began to think that should the youth re- 
main in his father's home, the store-houses east and west, and the 
granaries north and south, and the house that stood in tlie midst, 
could never belong to Otowaka-maru. 

Therefore she devised an evil thing, and spoke to her hus- 
band, saying, "sir, my lord, may I have your honoured permission 
to be free for seven days from the duties of the household ? " 

Her husband answered, "Yes, surely; but what is it that you 
wish to do for seven days?" She said to him: "Before being 
wedded to my lord, I made a vow to the August Deity of 
Kiyomidzu; and now I desire to go to the temple to fulfill that vow." 

Said the master: "That is well. But which of the man servants 
or maid servants would you wish to go with you?" Then she 
DMde reply: "Neither man servant nor maid servant do I require. 
I wish to go all alone." 

And without pa3ring heed to any advice about her journey, 
ske departed from the house, and made great haste to Kyoto. 

Reaching the quarter Sanjo in the city of Kyoto, she asked 
^e way to the street Kajiyamachi, which is the Street of the 
Smiths. And finding it, she saw three smithies side by side. 

Going to the middle one, she greeted the smith, and asked 
^: "sir smith, can you make some fine small work in iron?" 
And he answered: "Aye, lady, that I can." 

Then she said: "Make me, I pray you nine and forty nails 
without heads." But he answered : " I am of the seventh genera- 
tion of a family of smiths; yet never did I hear till now of nails 
without heads, and such an order I cannot take. It were better 
that you should ask elsewhere." 

* Ka^j a kind of palanquin, 
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"Nay," said she, "since I came first to you, I do not want 
to go elsewhere. Make them for me, I pray, sir smith." He an- 
swered : " Of a truth, if I make such nails, I must be paid a thou- 
sand ryd."* 

She replied to him : " If you make them all for me, I care no- 
thing whether you desire one thousand or two thousand ryo. 
Make them, I beseech you, sir smith." So the smith could not 
well refuse to make the nails. 

He arranged all things rightly to honour the God of the 
Bellows.** Then taking up his first hammer, he recited the Kongo- 
Sutra;*** taking up his second, he recited the Kwannon-Sutra ; 
taking up his third, he recited the Amida-Sutra, — because he 
feared those nails might be used for a wicked purpose. 

Thus in sorrow he finished the nails. Then was the woman 
much pleased. And receiving the nails in her left hand, she paid 
the money to the smith with her right, and bade him farewell, and 
went upon her way. 

When she was gone, then the smith thought: "Surely I have 
in gold kohan \ the sum of a thousand ryb. But this life of ours 
is only like the resting-place of a traveller journeying, and I must 
show to others some pity and kindness. To those who are cold I 
will give clothing, and to those who are hungry I will give food." 

And by announcing his intention in writings -{"I- set up at the 
boimdaries of provinces and at the limits of villages, he was able to 
show his benevolence to many people. 

On her way the woman stopped at the house of a painter, and 
asked the painter to paint for her a picture. 

And the painter questioned her, saying: "Shall I paint you 
the picture of a very old plum-tree, or of an ancient pine?" 

* The ancient ryo or tael had a value approximating that of the dollar of 
100 sen. 

** Fuigo Sama, deity of smiths. 
*** " Diamond Sutra." 

t Koban^ a g^ld coin. There were kohan of a great many curious shapes 
and designs. The most common form was a flat or oval disk, stamped wiUi 
Chinese characters. Some koban were fully five inches in length by four in 
width. 

tt Public announcements are usually written upon small wooden tablets 
attached to a post ; and in the country such announcements are still set up just 
as suggested in the ballad. 
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She said to him: "No: I want neither the picture of an old 
plum-tree nor of an ancient pine. I want the picture of a boy of 
sixteen years, having a stature of five feet, and two moles upon his 
face." 

"That," said the painter, "will be an easy thing to paint." 
And he made the picture in a very little time. It was much like 
Shiintoku-maru; and the woman rejoiced as she departed. 

With that picture of Shiintoku she hastened to Kiyomidzu; 
and she pasted the picture upon one of the pillars in the rear of 
the temple. 

And with forty-seven out of the forty-nine nails she nailed the 
picture to the pillar; and with the two remaining nails she nailed 
the eyes. 

Then feeling assured that she had put a curse upon Shuntoku, 
that wicked woman went home. And she said humbly, "I have 
returned;" and she pretended to be faithful and true. 

Now three or four months after the stepmother of Shiintoku 
had thus invoked evil upon him he became very sick. Then that 
stepmother secretly rejoiced. 

And she spoke cunningly to Nobuyoshi, her husband, saying: 
"Sir, my lord, this sickness of Shuntoku seems to be a very bad 
sickness; and it is difficult to keep one having such sickness in the 
house of a rich man." 

Then Nobuyoshi was much surprised, and sorrowed greatly; 
hut, thinking to himself that indeed it could not be helped, he called 
Shuntoku to him, and said: — 

"Son, this sickness which you have seems to be leprosy; and 
One having such a sickness cannot continue to dwell in this house. 

"It were best for you, therefore, to make a pilgrimage through 
all the provinces, in the hope that you may be healed by divine in- 
fluence. 

"And my storehouses and my granaries I will not give to 
Otowaka-maru, but only to you, Shuntoku; so you must come 
back to us." 

Poor Shiintoku, not knowing how wicked his stepmother was, 
besought her in his sad condition, saying: "Dear mother, I have 
been told that I must go forth and wander as a pilgrim. 

"But now I am blind, and I cannot travel without difficulty. 
I should be content with one meal a day in place of three, and 
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glad for permission to live in a corner of some storeroom or out- 
house; but I should like to remain somewhere near my home. 

"Will you not please permit me to stay, if only for a little 
time? Honoured mother, I beseech you, let me stay." 

But she answered: *'As this trouble which you now have is 
only the beginning of the bad disease, it is not possible for me to 
suffer you to stay. You must go away from the house at once." 

Then Shuntoku was forced out of the house by the servants, 
and into the yard, sorrowing greatly. 

And the wicked stepmother, following, cried out: "As your 
father has commanded, you must go away at once, Shuntoku." 

Shiintoku answered: "See, I have not even a travelling-dress. 
A pilgrim's gown and leggings I ought to have, and a pilgrim's 
wallet for begging." 

At hearing these words, the wicked stepmother was glad; and 
she at once gave him all that he required. 

Shuntoku received the things, and thanked her, and made 
ready to depart, even in his piteous state. 

He put on the gown and hung a wooden mamori (charm) 
upon his breast,'" and he suspended the wallet about his neck. 

He put on his straw sandals and fastened them tightly, and 
took a bamboo staff in his hand, and placed a hat of woven rushes 
upon his head. 

And saying, "Farewell, father; farewell, mother," poor 
Shuntoku started on his journey. 

Sorrowfully Nobuyoshi accompanied his son a part of the 
way, sa3ring: "It cannot be helped, Shiintoku. But if, through the 
divine favour of those august deities to whom that charm is dedi- 
cated, your disease should become cured, then come back to us at 
once, my son." 

Hearing from his father these kind words of farewell, Shuntoku 
felt much happier, and covering his face with the great rush hat, so 
as not to be known to the neighbours, he went on alone. 

But in a litde while, finding his limbs so weak that he was 
afraid he could not go far, and feeling his heart always drawn back 

* See Professor Chamberlain's "Notes on some Minor Japanese Re- 
ligious Practices," for full details of pilgrimages and pilgfrim costumes, in 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute (1893). The paper is excellently 
illustrated. 
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toward his home, so that he could not help often stopping and 
turning his face thither, he became sad again. 

Since it would have been difficult for him to enter any 
dwelling, he had often to sleep imder pine-trees or in the forests; 
but sometimes he was lucky enough to find shelter in some wayside 
shrine containing images of the Buddhas. 

And once in the darkness of the morning, before the breaking 
of the day, in the hour when the crows first begin to fly abroad 
and cry, the dead mother of Shiintoku came to him in a (hream. 

And she said to him: *<Son, your affliction has been caused 
by the witchcraft of your wicked stepmother. Gro now to the 
divinity of Kiyomidzu, and beseech the goddess that you may be 
healed." 

Shuntoku arose, wondering, and and took his way towards the 
dty of Kyoto, towards the temple of Kiyomidzu. 

One day, as he travelled, he went to the gate of the house of 
a rich man named Hagiyama, aying out loudly: "Alms! alms!" 

Then a maid servant of the house, hearing the cry, came out 
and gave him food, and laughed aloud, saying: "Who could help 
laughing at the idea of trying to give anything to so comical a 
pil^m?" 

Shuntoku asked : " Why do you laugh ? I am the son of a 
rich and well-famed man, Nobuyodii of Kawachi. But because of 
a malediction invoked upon me by my wicked stepmother, I have 
become as you see me." 

Then Otohim6, a daughter of that family, hearing the voices, 
came out, and asked the maid: "Why did you laugh?" 

The servant answered: "Oh, my lady, there was a blind man 
from Kawachi, who seemed about twenty years old, clinging to 
the pillar of the gate, and loudly crying, *Alms! alms.* 

"So I tried to give him some clean rice upon a tray; but 
when I held out the tray toward his right hand, he advanced his 
left; and when I held out the tray toward his left hand, he ad- 
vanced his right: that was the reason I could not help laughing." 

Hearing the maid explaining thus to the young lady, the blind 
man became angry, and said: "You have no right to despise 
strangers. I am the son of a rich and well-famed man in Kawachi, 
and I am called Shuntoku-maru." 

Then the daughter of that house, Otohim6, suddenly remem- 
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bering him, also became quite angry, and said to the servant; "You 
must not laugh rudely. Laughing at others to-day, you might be 
laughed at yourself to-morrow." 

But Otohim6 had been so startled that she could not help trem- 
bling a little, and, retiring to her room, she suddenly fainted away. 

Then in the house all was confusion, and a doctor was sum- 
moned in great haste. But the girl, being quite unable to take any 
medidne, only became weaker and weaker. 

Then many famous physicians were sent for; and they con- 
sulted together about Otohim6; and they decided at last that her 
sickness had been caused only by some sudden sorrow. 

So the mother said to her sick daughter: "Tell me, without 
concealment, if you have any secret grief; and if there be anything 
you want, whatever it be, I will try to get it for you." 

Otohim6 replied: "I am very much ashamed; but I shall tell 
you what I wish. 

"The blind man who came here the other day was the son of 
a rich and well-famed citizen of Klawachi, called Nobuyoshi. 

"At the time of the festival of Tenjin at Kitano in Kyoto, I 
met that young man there, on my way to the temple; and we then 
exchanged letters of love, pledging ourselves to eadi other. 

"And therefore I very much wish that I may be allowed to 
travel in search of him, imtil I find him, wherever he may be." 

The mother kindly made answer: "That, indeed, will be well. 
If you wish for a kago^ you may have one; or if you would like to 
have a horse, you can have one. 

"You can choose any servant you like to accompany you, and 
I can let you have as many koban as you desire." 

Otohim^ answered: "Neither horse nor kago do I need, nor 
any servant ; I need only the dress of a pilgrim, — l^gings and gown, 
— and a mendicant's wallet." 

For Otohim6 held it her duty to set out by herself all alone, 
just as Shuntoku had done. 

So she left home, saying farewell to her parents, with eyes full 
of tears: scarcely could she find voice to utter the word "good-bye." 

Over mountains and mountains she passed, and again over 
mountains; hearing only the cries of wild deer and the sound of 
torrent-water. 
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Sometimes she would lose her way; sometimes she would 
pursue alone a steep and difficult path; always she joiuneyed sor- 
rowing. 

At last she saw before her — far, far away — the pine-tree 
called Kawama-^natsu^ and the two rocks called Ota;* and when 
she saw those rocks, she thought of Shuntoku with love and hope. 

Hastening on, she met five or six persons going to Kumano ; 
and she asked them: '*Have you not met on your way a blind 
youth about sixteen years old?** 

They made answer: "No, not yet; but should we meet him 
anywhere, we will tell him whatever you wish." 

This reply greatly disappointed Otohim6; and she began to 
think that all her efforts to find her lover might be in vain ; and she 
became very sad. 

At last she became so sad that she resolved not to try to find 
him in this world any more, but to drown herself at once in the 
pool of Sawara, that she might be able to meet him in a future 
state. 

She hurried there as fast as she could. And when she reached 
the pond, she fixed her pilgrim*s staff in the ground, and hung her 
outer robe on a pine-tree, and threw away her wallet, and loosen- 
ing her hair, arranged it in the style called Shimada** 

Then, having filled her sleeves with stones, she was about to 
leap into the water, when there appeared suddenly before her a 
venerable man of seemingly not less than eighty years, robed all in 
white, and bearing a tablet in his hand. 

And the aged man said to her: "Be not thus in haste to die, 
Otohim6! Shdntoku whom you seek is at Kiyomidzu San: go 
thither and meet him.** 

These were, indeed, the happiest tidings she could have de- 
sired, and she became at once very happy. And she knew she 
had thus been saved by the august favour of her guardian deity, 
and that it was the god himself who had spoken to her those 
Words. 

So she cast away the stones she had put into her sleeves, and 
donned again the outer robe she had taken off, and rearranged her 
hair, and took her way in all haste to the temple of Kiyomidzu. 

* One meaning of " Ota ** in Japanese is ** has met ** or " have met." 
** The simple style in which the hair of dead women is arranged. See 
chapter ** Of Women's Hair," in Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan^ vol. u. 
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At last she reached the temple. She ascended the three lo-v 
steps, and glancing beneath a porch she saw her lover, Shuntol 
lying there asleep, covered with a straw mat; and she called to hi 
''Moshi! Moshi/*'* 

Shuntoku, thus being suddenly awakened, seized his st: 
which was lying by his side, and cried out, "Every day the cl 
dren of this neighbourhood come here and annoy me, because 1 1 
bUnd!" 

Otohim6, hearing these words, and feeling great sorrow, i 
proached and laid her hands on her poor lover, and said to him : 

" I am not one of those bad, mischievous children ; I am t 
daughter of the wealthy Hagiyama. And because I promised n: 
self to you at the festival of Kitano Tenjin in Kyoto, I have coi 
here to see you." 

Astonished at hearing the voice of his sweetheart, Shunto' 
rose up quickly, and cried out: "Oh! are you really Otohim6? 

is a long time since we last met but this is so strange! Is 

not all a he?" 

And then, stroking each other, they could only cry, instead 
speaking. 

But presently Shuntoku, giving way to the excitement of 1 
grief, cried out to Otohim6: "A malediction has been laid up 
me by my stepmother, and my appearance has been changed, 
you see. 

"Therefore never can I be united to you as your husban 
Even as I now am, so must I remain until I fester to death. 

"And so you must go back home at once, and Uve in hap] 
ness and splendour." 

But she answered in grei^. sorrow: "Never! Are you really 
earnest? Are you truly in yotir right senses? 

"No, no! I have disguised myself thus only because I lov< 
you enough even to give my life for you. 

"And now I will never leave you, no matter what may t 
come of me in the future." 

Shuntoku was comforted by these words; but he was al 



* An exclamation uttered to call the attention of another to the presen 
of the si>ea]cer, — from the respectful verb mosAi, "to say." Our colloqu 



(<eav" 



say" does not give the proper meaning. Our "please" comes nearer to 
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fiUed with pity for her, so that he wept, without being able to 
speak a word. 

Then she said to him: "Since your wicked stepmother be- 
witched you only because you were rich, I am not afraid to re- 
venge you by bewitching her also ; for I, too, am the child of a rich 
man." 

And then, with her whole heart, she spoke thus to the divinity 
within the temple: — 

** For the space of seven days and seven nights I shall remain 
fasting in this temple, to prove my vow; and if you have any truth 
and pity, I beseech you to save us. 

"For so great a building as this a thatched roof is not the 
proper roof. I will re-roof it with feathers of little birds; and the 
ridge of the roof I will cover with thigh-feathers of falcons. 

"This torii and these lanterns of stone are ugly: I will erect a 
torii of gold; and I will make a thousand lamps of gold and a 
thousand of silver, and every evening I will light them. 

"In so large a garden as this there should be trees. I will 
plant a thousand htnokij a thousand sugi^ a thousand karamatsu. 

"But if Shuntoku should not be healed by reason of this 
vow, then he and I will drown ourselves together in yonder lotos- 
pond. 

"And after our death, taking the form of two great serpents, 
we will torment all who come to worship at this temple, and bar 
the way against pilgrims." 

Now, strange to say, on the night of the seventh day after she 
had vowed this vow, there came to her in a dream Kwannon-Sama, 
who said to her: "The prayer which you prayed I shall grant." 

Forthwith Otohim6 awoke, and told her dream to Shuntoku, 
and they both wondered. They arose, and went down to the river 
together, and washed themselves, and worshipped the goddess. 

Then, strange to say, the eyes of blind Shuntoku were fully 
opened, and his clear sight came back to him, and the disease 
passed away from him. And both wept because of the greatness 
of their joy. 

Together they sought an inn, and there laid aside their pilgrim- 
dresses, and put on fresh robes, and hired kago and carriers to bear 
them home. 

Kokoro, 17 
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Reaching the house of his father, Shuntoku cried out: 
"Honoured parents, I have returned to you! By virtue of the 
written charm upon the sacred tablet, I have been healed of my 
sickness, as you may see. Is all well with you, honoured 
parents?" 

And Shuntoku*s father, hearing, ran out and cried: "Oh! how 
much troubled I have been for your sake! 

"Never for one moment could I cease to think of you; but 
now — how glad I am to see you, and the bride you have brought 
with you!" And all rejoiced together. 

But, on the other hand, it was very strange that the wicked 
stepmother at the same moment became suddenly blind, and that 
her fingers and her toes began to rot, so that she was in great 
torment. 

Then the bride and (he brid^room said to that wicked step- 
mother: "Lo! the leprosy has come upon you! 

" We cannot keep a leper in the house of a rich man. Please 
to go away at once! 

" We shall give you a pilgrim's gown and leggings, a rush hat, 
and a staff; for we have all these things ready here." 

Then the wicked stepmother knew that even to save her from 
death it could not be helped, because she herself had done so 
wicked a thing before.- Shiintoku and his wife were very glad; 
how rejoiced they were! 

The stepmother prayed them to allow her only one small meal 
a day, — just as Shiintoku had done; but Otohim^ said to the stricken 
woman: "We cannot keep you here, — not even in the comer of an 
outhouse. Go away at once!" 

Also Nobuyoshi said to his wicked wife: "What do you mean 
by remaining here? How long do you require to go?" 

And he drove her out, and she could not help herself, and she 
went away crying, and striving to hide her face from the sight of 
the neighbours. 



Otowaka led his blind mother by the hand ; and together they 
went to Kyoto and to the temple of Kiyomidzu. 

When they got there they ascended three of the temple steps, 
and knelt down, and prayed the goddess, saying: "Give us power 
to cast another malediclion ! " 

But the goddess suddenly appeared before them, and said: 
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"Were it a good thing that you pray for, I would grant your 
prayer; but with an evil matter I will have no more to do. 

*'If you must die, then die there! And aftor your death you 
shall be sent to hell, and there put into the bottom of an iron 
caldron to be boiled." 

This is the end of the Story of Shuntoku, With a Jubilant 
tap of the fan we finish so! Joyfully^— joyfully^— joyfully ! 

THE BALLAD OF OGURI-HANGWAN. 

71? tell every word of the tale^ — this is the story of Oguri-Hangwan. 

I. THE BIRTH. 

The famed Takakura Dainagon, whose other name was Kan6-i6, 
was so rich that he had treasure-houses in every direction. 

He owned one precious stone that had power over fire, and 
another that had power over water. 

He also had the claws of a tiger, extracted from the paws of 
the living animal; he had the horns of a colt; and he likewise 
owned even a musk-cat {jako-neko).* 

Of all that a man might have in this world, he wanted nothing 
except an heir, and he had no other cause for sorrow. 

A trusted servant in his house named Ikenoshoji said at last to 
him these words: — 

"Seeing that the Buddhist deity Tamon-Ten, enshrined upon 
the holy mountain of Kurama, is famed for his divine favour far 
and near, I respectfully entreat you to go to that temple and make 
prayer to him; for then your wish will surely be fulfilled." 

To this the master agreed, and at once began to make prepara- 
tion for a journey to the temple. 

As he travelled with great speed he reached the temple very 
soon; and there, having purified his body by pouring water over it, 
he prayed with all his heart for an heir. 

And during three days and three nights he abstained from food 
of every sort. But all seemed in vain. 

Wherefore the lord, despairing because of the silence of the 
god, resolved to perform harakiri in the temple, and so to defile 
the sacred building. 

Moreover, he resolved that his spirit, after his death, should 

* "Musk-rat" is the translation given by some dictionaries. "Musk- 
deer *' was suggested by my translator. But as some mythological animal is evi- 
dently meant, I thought it better to translate the word literally. 

17* 
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haunt the mountain of Kurama, to deter and terrify all pilgrims 
upon the nine-mile path of the mountain. 

The delay of even one moment would have been fatal; but 
good Ikenoshoji came running to the place just in time, and pre- 
vented the seppuku,* 

"Oh, my lord!" the retainer cried, "you are surely too hasty 
in your resolve to die. 

"Rather first suffer me to try my fortune, and see if I may 
not be able to offer up prayer foi your sake with more success." 

Then after having twenty-one times piu-ified his body, — seven 
times washing with hot water, seven times with cold, and yet an- 
other seven times washing himself with a bundle of bamboo-grass, 
— he thus prayed to the god: — 

" If to my lord an heir be given by the divine &vour, then I 
vow that I will make offering of paving-blocks of bronze wherewith 
to pave this temple court. 

"Also of lanterns of bronze to stand in rows without the 
temple, and of plating of pure gold and pure silver to cover all the 
pillars within ! " 

And upon the third of the three m'ghts which he passed in 
prayer before the god, Tamon-Ten revealed himself to the pious 
Ikenoshoji and said to him:- — 

"Earnestly wishing to grant your petition, I sought far and 
near for a fitting heir, — even as fer as Tenjiku (India) and Kara (China). 

"But though human beings are numerous as the stars in the 
sky or the countless pebbles upon the shore, I was grieved that i 
could not find of the seed of man one heir that might well be given 
to your master. 

"And at last, knowing not what else to do, I took away by 
stealth [the spirit?] one of the eight children whose father was 
one of the Shi-Tenn5, ** residing on the peak Ari-ari, far among the 
Dandoku mountains. And that child I will give to become the 
heir of your master." 

Having thus spoken, the deity retired within the innermost 
shrine. Then Ikenoshoji, starting from his real dream, nine times 
prostrated himself before the god, and hastened to the dwelling of 
his master. 

* The Chinese term for harakiri. It is thought to be the more refined 
word. 

** Shi-Tenno : the Four Deva Kings of Buddhism, who guard the Four 
Quarters of the World. 
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Erelong the wife of Takakuia Dainagon found herself with 
child; and after the ten* happy months she bore a son with pain- 
less labonr. 

It was strange that the infant had upon his forehead, marked 
quite plainly and naturally, the Chinese character for **rice/' 

And it was yet more strange to find that in his eyes four 
Buddhas** were reflected. 

Ikenoshoji and the parents rejoiced; and the name Ari-waka 
(Young Ari) was given ihe child — after the name of the mountain 
Ari-ari— on the third day after the birth. 

n. THE BANISHMENT. 

Very quickly the child grew; and when he became fifteen, the 
reigning Emperor gave him the name and title of Oguri-Hangwan 
Kan6-uji. 

When he reached manhood his father resolved to get him a bride. 

So the Dainagon looked upon all the daughters of the 
ministers and high officials, but he found none that he thought 
worthy to become the wife of his son. 

But the young Hangwan, learning that he himself had been a 
gift to his parents from Tamon-Ten, resolved to pray to that deity 
for a spouse; and he hastened to the temple of the divinity, ac- 
companied by Ikenoshoji. 

There diey washed their hands and rinsed their mouths, and 
remained three nights without sleep, passing all the time in re- 
ligious exercises. 

But as they had no companions, the young prince at last felt 
very lonesome, and began to play on his flute, made of the root of 
the bamboo. 

Seemingly charmed by these sweet sounds, the great serpent 
that hved in the temple pond came to the entrance of the temple, 
— transforming its fearful shape into the likeness of a lovely female 
attendant of the Imperial Coiirt, — and fondly listened to the melody. 

Then Kan6-uji thought he saw before him the very lady he 
desired for a wife. And thinking also that she was the one chosen 

* That is, ten by the andent native manner of reckoning time. 
^^ Shitai-no-mi-Hotok^ : literally, a four-bodied-aogust Buddha. The 
image in the eye is called the Buddha : the idea here expressed seems to be 
that the eyes of the child reflected four instead of two images. Children of 
supernatural beings were popularly said to have double pupils. Bi|t I am ^v<> 
ing only a popular ezplanatioo of the tenn, 
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for him by the deity, he placed the beautiful being in a palanquin 
and returned to his home. 

But no sooner had this happened than a fearful storm burst 
upon the capital, followed by a great flood; and the flood and the 
storm both lasted for seven days and seven nights. 

The Emperor was troubled greatly by these omens; and he 
sent for the astrologers, that they might explain the causes thereof. 

They said in answer to the questions asked of them that the 
terrible weather was caused only by the anger of the male serpent, 
seeking vengeance for the loss of its mate, — which was none other 
than the fair woman that Kan6-uji had brought back with him. 

Whereupon the Emperor commanded that Kan6-uji should be 
banished to the province of Hitachi, and that the transformed female 
serpent should at once be taken back to the pond upon the moun- 
tain of Kurama. 

And being thus compelled by imperial order to depart, Kan^uji 
went away to the province of Hitachi, followed only by his faithfal 
retainer, Ikenoshoji. 

III. THE EXCHANGE OF LETTERS. 

Only a little while after the banishment of Kan6-uji, a travel- 
ling merchant, seeking to sell his wares, visited the house of the 
exiled prince at Hitachi. 

And being asked by the Hangwan where he lived, the 
merchant made answer, saying : — 

"I live in Kyoto, in the street called Muromachi, and my 
name is Goto Say^mon. 

"My stock consists of goods of one thousand and eight 
different kinds which I send to China, of one thousand and eight 
kinds which I send to India, and yet another thousand and eight 
kinds which I sell only in Japan. 

"So that my whole stock consists of three thousand and 
twenty-four different kinds of goods. 

"Concerning the countries to which I have already been, I 
may answer that I have already made three voyages to India and 
three to China; and this is my seventh journey to this part of 
Japan." 

Having heard these things, Oguri-Hangwan asked the merchant 
whether he knew of any young girl who would make a worthy 
wife, since he, the prince, being still unmarried, desired to find 
such a girl. 
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Ssyteon: '*In the province of Sagami, to t3ie 
of us, there lives a rich man called Yokoyama Choja, who has 

"Long he lamented that he had no daughter, and he long 
prayed for a daughter to the August Sun. 

"And a daughter was given him; and after her birth, her 
parents thought it behoved them to give her a higher rank than 
their own, because her birth had come to pass through the divine 
influence of the August Heaven-Shining Deity; so they built for her 
a separate dwelling. 

"She is, in very truth, superior to all other Japanese women; 
nor can I think of any other person in every manner worthy of 
you." 

This story much pleased Kan4-uji; and he at once asked 
Say6mon to act the part of match-maker* for him; and Say^mon 
promised to do everything in his power to fulfill the wish of the 
Hangwan. 

Then Kan4-uji called for inkstone and writing-brush, and wrote 
a love-letter, and tied it up with such a knot as love-letters are 
tied with. 

And he gave it to the merchant to be delivered to the lady; 
and he gave him also, in reward for his services, one hundred 
golden ryo, 

Say6mon again and again prostrated himself in thanks; and 
he put the letter into the box which he always carried with him. 
And then he lifted the box upon his back, and bade the prince 
farewell. 

Now, although the joiuney from Hitachi to Sagami is com- 
monly a journey of seven days, the merchant arrived there at noon 
upon the third day, having travelled in all haste, night and day to- 
gether, without stopping. 

And he went to the building called Inui-no-Goshyo, which 
had been built by the rich Yokoyama for the sake of his only 
daughter, Terut6-Him6, in the district of Soba, in the province of 
Sagami; and he asked permission to enter therein. 

But the stem gate-keepers bade him go away, announcing that 
the dwelling was the dwelling of Terut6-Him6, daughter of the 
famed Choja Yokoyama, and that no person of the male sex 
whosoever could be permitted to enter ; and furthermore, that guards 

* Nakodo. The profession of nakodo exists; but any person who ar- 
ranges marriages for a consideration is for the time being called the nakodo. 
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had been appointed to guard the palace — ten by night and ten by 
day — with extreme caution and severity. 

But the merchant told the gate-keepers that he was Goto 
Say^mon, of the street called Muromachi, in the city of Ky5to; 
that he was a well-famed merchant there, and was by the people 
called Sendanya; that he had thrice been to India and thrice to 
China, and was now upon his seventh return journey to the great 
country of the Rising Sun. 

And he said also to them: "Into all the palaces of Nihon, 
save this one only, I have been freely admitted; so I shall be 
deeply grateful to you if you permit me to enter." 

Thus saying, he produced many rolls of silk, and presented 
them to the gate-keepers ; and their cupidity made them blind ; and 
the merchant, without more difficulty, entered, rejoicing. 

Through the great outer gate he passed, and over a bridge, 
and then found himself in front of die chambers of the female 
attendants of the superior class. 

And he called out with a very loud voice; "O my ladies, all 
things that you may require I have here with me! 

**I have zSi. jorogata-no'tneshi-dogu ; I have hair-combs and 
needles and tweezers; I have tategami^ and combs of silver, and 
kamoji from Nagasaki, and even all kinds of Chinese mirrors!" 

Whereupon the ladies, delighted with the idea of seeing these 
things, suffered the merchant to enter their apartment, which he 
presently made to look like a shop for the sale of female toilet articles. 

But while making bargains and selling very quickly, Say^mon 
did not lose the good chance offered him; and taking from his box 
the love-letter which had been confided to him, he said to the 
ladies : — 

" This letter, if I remember rightly, I picked up in some town 
in Hitachi, and I shall be very glad if you will accept it, — either to 
use it for a model if it be written beautifully, or to laugh at if it 
prove to have been written awkwardly." 

Then the chief among the maids, receiving the letter, tried to 
read the writing upon the envelope: *•'' Tsuki ni koshi — ante ni 
arare ga — kori kana/* — 

Which signified, "Moon and stars — rain and hail — make ice." 
But she could not read the riddle of the mysterious words. 

The other ladies, who were also unable to guess the meaning 
pf the words, could not but laugh; and they laughed so shrilly that 
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the Princess Terut6 heard, and came among them, fully robed, and 
wearing a veil over her night-black hair. 

And the bamboo-screen having been rolled up before her, 
Tenit6-Him6 asked: "What is the cause of all this laughing? If 
there be anything amusing, I wish that you will let me share in the 
amusement" 

Thr maids then answered, saying: "We were laughing only 
at our being imable to read a letter which this merchant from the 
capital says that he picked up in some street. And here is the 
letter : even the address upon it is a riddle to us." 

And the letter, having been laid upon an open crimson fan, 
was properly presented to the princess, who received it, and ad- 
mired the beauty of the writing, and said: — 

"Never have I seen so beautiful a hand as this: it is like the 
writing of K5bodaishi himself, or of Monjii Bosatsu. 

"Perhaps the writer is one of those princes of the Ichij5, or 
Nijo, or Sanj5 families, all famed for their skill in writing. 

"Or, if this guess of mine be wrong, then I should say that 
these characters have certainly been written by Oguri-Hangwan 
Kan^-uji, now so famed in the province of Hitachi. ... I shall 
read the letter for you." 

Then the envelope was removed ; and the first phrase she read 
was Fuji no yama (the Mountain of Fuji), which she interpreted 
as signifying loftiness of rank. And then she met with such 
phrases as these: — 

Kiyotnidzu kosaka (the name of a place) ; arare ni ozasa (hail 
on the leaves of the bamboo-grass) ; itaya ni arare (hail following 
upon a wooden roof) ; 

Tamoto ni kori (ice in the sleeve) ; nonaka ni shimidzu (pure 
water running through a moor) ; koike ni makomo (rushes in a little 
pond); 

Inoha ni tsuyu (dew on the leaves of the taro); shakunaga 
obi (a very long girdle); shika ni momiji (deer and maple-trees); 

Futamata-gawa (a forked river) ; hoso tanigawani marukibashi 
(a round log laid over a little stream for a bridge) ; tsurunashi yutni 
ni hanuke dori (a stringless bow, and a wingless bird). 

And then she understood that the characters signified: — 

Maireba au — they would meet, for he would call upon her. 
Arare «az— -then they would not be separated. Korobi au — they 
would repose together. 

And the meaning of the rest was thus ;-* 
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"This letter should be opened within the sleeve, so that other 
may know nothing of it. Keep the secret in your own bosom. 

"You must yield to me even as the rush bends to the wind 
I am earnest to serve you in all things. 

"We shall surely be united at last, whatever chance ma; 
separate us at the beginning. I wish for you even as the stag fo 
its mate in the autumn. 

"Even though long kept apart we shall meet, as meet th' 
waters of a river divided in its upper course into two branches. 

"Divine, I pray you, the meaning of this letter, and preserve it 
I hope for a fortunate answer. Thinking of Terut6-Him6, I fee 
as though I could fly." 

And the Princess Terut6 found at the end of the letter th^ 
name of him who wrote it, — Oguri-Hangwan Kan6-uji himself,— 
together with her own name, as being written to her. 

Then she felt greatly troubled, because she had not at firs 
supposed that the letter was addressed to her, and had, withou 
thinking, read it aloud to the female attendants. 

For she well knew that her father would quickly kill her in ; 
most cruel manner, should the iron-hearted Choja* come to kno^ 
the truth. 

Wherefore, through fear of being mingled with the earth o 
the moor Uwanogahara, — fitting place for a father in wrath to sla; 
his daughter, — she set the end of the letter between her teeth, an< 
rent it to pieces, and withdrew to the inner apartment. 

But the merchant, knowing that he could not go back t< 
Hitachi without bearing some reply, resolved to obtain one by cunning 

Wherefore he hurried after the princess even into her inner 
most apartment, without so much as waiting to remove his sandals 
and he cried out loudly: — 

"Oh, my princess! I have been taught that written character: 
were invented in India by Monjii Bosasu, and in Japan b] 
K5b5daishi. 

"And is it not like tearing the hands of Kobodaishi, thus t( 
tear a letter written with characters? 

"Know you not that a woman is less pure than a man) 

* Choja is not a proper name : it signifies realhr a wealthy man only, Vkt 
the French terms "un richard,*' '<un riche." But it is used almost likes 
proper name in the country still ; the richest man in the place, usually a persoi 
of influence, being often referred to as " the Chqja." 
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Wherefore, then, do you, born a woman, thus presume to tear a 
letter? 

"Now, if you refuse to write a reply, I shall call upon all the 
gods; I shall announce to them this unwomanly act, and I shall 
invoke their malediction upon you!" 

And with these words he took from the box which he always 
carried with him a Buddhist rosary; and he began to twist it about 
with an awful appearance of anger. 

Then the Princess Terut6, terrified and grieved, prayed him to 
cease his invocations, and promised that she would write an answer 
at once. 

So her answer was quickly written, and given to the merchant, 
who was overjoyed by his success, and speedily departed for Hitachi, 
canying his box upon his back. 

iv. how ka.ni:-uji became a bridegroom without his 
father-in-law's consent. 

Travelling with great speed, the nakodo quickly arrived at the 
dwelling of the Hangwan, and gave the letter to the master, who 
removed the cover with hands that trembled for joy. 

Very, very short the answer was, — only these words: Oki 
naka bune\ "a boat floating in the offing." 

But Kan6-uji guessed the meaning to be: "As fortunes and 
misfortunes are common to all, be not afraid, and try to come 
unseen." 

Therewith he summoned Ikenoshoji, and bade him make all 
needful preparation for a rapid journey. Goto Say^mon consented 
to serve as guide. 

He accompanied them ; and when they reached the district of 
Soba, and were approaching the house of the princess, the grade 
said to the prince: — 

" That house before us, with the black gate, is the dwelling of 
the far-famed Yokoyama Choja ; and that other house, to the north- 
ward of it, having a red gate, is the residence of the flower-fair 
Terut6. 

"Be prudent in all things, and you will succeed." And with 
these words, the guide disappeared. 

Accompanied by his faithful retainer, the Hangwan approached 
the red gate. 

Both attempted to enter, when the gate-keepers sought to 
prevent them ; declaring they were much too bold to seek to enter 
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(he dwelling of Terut6-Him6, only daughter of the renowned Yo- 
koyama Choja, — the sacred child begotten through the favour of 
the deity of Uie Sun. 

"You do but right to speak thus," the retainer made reply. 
"But you must learn that we are officers from the dty in search of 
a fugitive. 

"And it is just because all males are prohibited from entering 
this dwelling that a search therein must be made." 

Then the guards, amazed, suffered them to pass, and saw the 
supposed officers of justice enter the court, and many of the ladies 
in waiting come forth to welcome them as guests. 

And the Lady Terut6, marvellously pleased by the coming of 
the writer of that love-letter, appeared before her wooer, robed in 
her robes of ceremony, with a vdl about her shoulders. 

Kan6-uji was also much delighted at being thus welcomed by 
the beautiful maiden. And the wedding ceremony was at once per- 
formed, to the great joy of both, and was followed by a great 
wine feast 

So great was the mirth, and so joyful were all, that the fol- 
lowers of the prince and the maids of the princess danced together, 
and together made music 

And Oguri-Hangwan himself produced his flute, made of the 
root of a bamboo, and began to play upon it sweetly. 

Then the father of Terut6, hearing all this joyous din in the 
house of his daughter, wondered greatly what the cause might be. 

But when he had been told how the Hangwan had become 
the bridegroom of his daughter without his consent, the Choja 
grew wondrous angry, and in secret devised a scheme of revenge. 

V. THE POISONING. 

The next day Yokoyama sent to Prince Kan6-uji a message, 
inviting him to come to his house, there to perform the wine-drink- 
ing ceremony of greeting each other as father-in-law and son-in-law. 

Then the Princess Terut^ sought to dissuade the Hangwan from 
going there, because she had dreamed in the night a dream of ill omen. 

But the Hangwan, making light of her fears, went boldly to 
the dwelling of the Choja, followed by his young retainers. 

Then Yokoyama Choja, rejoicing, caused many dishes to be 
prepared, containing all delicacies furnished by the mountains and 
the sea,'" and well entertained the Hangwan. 

* Ori " with all Strang &ivonn of mountain and sea*" 
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At last, when the wine-drinking began to Hag, Yokoyama uttered 
the wish that his guest, the lord Kan6-uji, would also furnish some 
entertainment* 

"And what shall it be?" the Hangwan asked. 

"Truly," replied the Choja, "I am desirous to see you show 
your great skill in riding." 

"Then I shall ride," the prince made answer. And presently 
the horse called Onikag^** was led out. 

That horse was so fierce that he did not seem to be a real 
horse, but rather a demon or a dragon, so that few dared even to 
approach him. 

But the Prince Hangwan Kan6-uji at once loosened the chain 
by which the horse was fastened, and rode upon him with 
wondrous ease. 

In spite of his fierceness, Onikag^ found himself obliged to do 
everything which his rider wished. All present, Yokoyama and 
the others, could not speak for astonishment. 

But soon the Choja, taking and setting up a six-folding screen, 
asked to see the prince ride his steed upon the upper edge of the screen. 

The lord Oguri, consenting, rode upon the top of the screen ; 
and then he rode along the top of an upright shoji frame. 

Then a chessboard being set out, he rode upon it, making the 
horse rightly set his hoof upon the squares of the chessboard as he 
rode. 

And, lastly, he made the steed balance hunself upon the frame 
of an andon,*** 

Then Yokoyama was at a loss what to do, and he could only 
say, bowing low to the prince: "Truly I am grateful for your 
entertainment; I am very much delighted." 

And the lord Oguri, having attached Onikag^ to a cherry-tree 
in the garden, reentered die apartment. 

But Saburd, the third son of the house, having persuaded his 
father to kill the Hangwan with poisoned wine, urged the prince to 

* The word is really sakana^ "fish." It has alwajrs been the rule to 
serve fish vMisakS; and gradually the word "fish" became used for any 
entertainment given during uie wine-party by guests, such as song^, dances, etc. 
** Literally, ** Demon-deer-hair. Tlie term '* deer-hair" refers to colour. 
A less exact translation of the original characters would be ** the demon chest- 
nut." Xag^i "deer-colour," also means "chestnut." A chestnut horse is 
JfCagi'HO'Ufna. 

*** A large portable lantern, having a wooden frame and paper sides. 
There are andan of many forms, some remarkably beautiful* 
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drink sake with which there had been mingled the venom of ia blue 
centipede and of a blue lizard, and foul water that had long stood 
in the hollow joint of a bamboo. 

And the Hangwan and his followers, not suspecting the wine 
had been poisoned, drank the whole. 

Sad to say, the poison entered into their viscera and their 
intestines; and all their bones burst asunder by reason of the 
violence of that poison. 

Their lives passed from them quickly as dew in the morning 
from the grass. 

And Saburo and his father buried their corpses in the moor 
Uwanogahara. 

VI. CAST ADRIFT. 

The cruel Yokoyama thought that it would not do to suffer 
his daughter to live, after he had thus killed her husband. There- 
fore he felt obliged to order his faithful servants, Oni5 and Oniji,'" 
who were brothers, to take her far out into the sea of Sagami, and 
to drown her there. 

And the two brothers, knowing their master was too stony- 
hearted to be persuaded otherwise, could do nothing but obey. So 
they went to the imhappy lady, and told her the purpose for which 
they had been sent. 

Terut6-Him6 was so astonished by her father*s cruel decision 
that at first she thought all this was a dream, from which she 
earnestly prayed to be awakened. 

After awhile she said: "Never in my whole life have I 
knowingly committed any crime. . . . But whatever happen to my 
own body, I am more anxious than I can say to learn what became 
of my husband afler he visited my father's house." 

"Our master," answered the two brothers, "becoming very 
angry at learning that you two had been wedded without his lawfUl 
permission, poisoned the young prince, according to a plan devised 
by your brother Saburo." 

Then Terut6, more and more astonished, invoked, with just 
cause, a malediction upon her father for his cruelty. 

But she was not even allowed time to lament her fate; for 
Onid and his brother at once removed her garments, and put her 
/laked body into a roll of rush matting. 

* Omo, " the king of devU*," Omji, ** ^"& u«xX tEt^».\«i!t deva." 
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When this piteous package was carried out of the house at 
night, the princess and her waiting-maids bade each other their last 
farewells, with sobs and cries of grief. 

The brothers Onio and Oniji then rowed far out to sea with 
their pitiful burden. But when tiiey foimd themselves alone, then 
Oniji said to Onio that it were better they shoidd try to save their 
young mistress. 

To this the elder brother at once agreed without difficulty ; and 
both began to think of some plan to save her. 

Just at the same time an empty canoe came near them, drifting 
with the sea-current. 

At once the lady was placed in it; and the brothers, exclaim- 
ing, "That indeed was a fortunate happening," bade their mistress 
farewell, aud rowed back to their master. 

VII. THE LADY YORIHIM±. 

The canoe bearing poor Terut6 was tossed about by the waves 
for seven days and seven nights, during which time there was much 
wind and rain. And at last it was discovered by some fishermen 
who were fishing near Nawoy6. 

But they thought that the beautiful woman was certainly the 
spirit that had caused the long storm of many days; and Terut6 
might have been killed by their oars, had not one of the men of 
Nawoy6 taken her under his protection. 

Now this man, whose name was Murakimi Dayu, resolved to 
adopt the princess as his daughter, as he had no child of his own 
to be his heir. 

So he took her to his home, and named her Yorihim6, and treated 
her so kindly that his wife grew jealous of the adopted daughter, 
and therefore was often cruel to her when the husband was absent. 

But being still more angered to find that Yorihim6 would not 
go away of her own accord, the evil-hearted woman began to devise 
some means of getting rid of her forever. 

Just at that time the ship of a kidnapper happened to cast 
anchor in the harbour. Needless to say that Yorihim6 was secretly 
sold to this dealer in human fiesh. 

Vm. BECOMING A SERVANT. 

After this misfortune, the unhappy princess passed from one 
master to another as many as seveiity-£\e \ime&. 'Vl^\\a&\.'^'NSS5Ss!asi«x 
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was one Yorodzuya Chobei, well known as the keeper of a large 
joroya^ in the province of Mino. 

When Tenit6-Him6 was first brought before this new master, 
she spoke meekly to him, and b^ged him to excuse her ignorance 
of all refinements and of deportment. And Chobei then asked her 
to tell him all about herself, her native place, and her family. 

But Terut6-Him6 thought it would not be wise to mention 
even the name of her native province, lest she might possibly be 
forced to speak of the poisoning of her husband by her own father. 

So she resolved to answer only that she was bom in Hitachi; 
feeling a sad pleasure in sa3dng that she belonged to the same pro- 
vince in which the lord Hangwan, her lover, used to live. 

"I was bom," she said, "in the province of Hitachi; but I am 
of too low birth to have a family name. Therefore may I beseech 
you to bestow some suitable name upon me?" 

Then Terat6-Him6 was named Kohagi of Hitachi, and she 
was told that she would have to serve her master very faithfully in 
his business. 

But this order she refused to obey, and said that she would 
perform with pleasure any work given her to do, however mean or 
hard, but that she would never follow the business of a joro, 

" Then," cried Chobei in anger, " your daily tasks shall be these : — 

** To feed all the horses, one hundred in number, that are kept 
in the stables, and to wait upon all other persons in the house 
when they take their meals. 

"To dress the hair of the thirty-six joro belonging to this 
house, dressing the hair of eadi in the style that best becomes her; 
and also to fill seven boxes with threads of twisted hemp. 

"Also to make the fire daily in seven furnaces, and to draw 
water from a spring in the moimtains, half a mile from here." 

Terut6 knew that neither she nor any other being alive could 
possibly fulfill all the tasks thus laid upon her by this cruel master; 
and she wept over her misfortune. 

But she soon felt that to weep could avail her nothing. So 
wiping away her tears, she bravely resolved to try what she could 
do, and then putting on an apron, and tying back her sleeves, she 
set to work feeding the horses. 

The great mercy of the gods cannot be understood ; but it is 
certain that as she fed the first horse, all the others, through divine 
influence, were fully fed at the same time. 

* A house of prostitution. 
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And the same wonderful thing happened when she waited 
upon the people of the house at meal-time, and when she dressed 
the hair of the girls, and when she twisted die threads of hemp» and 
when she went to kindle the fire in the furnaces. 

But saddest of all it was to see Terut6-Him6, bearing the 
water-buckets upon her shoulders, taking her way to the distant 
spring to draw water. 

And when she saw the reflection of her much-changed face in 
the water with which she filled her buckets, then indeed she wept 
very bitterly. 

But the sudden remembrance of the cruel Ch5bei filled her 
with exceeding fear, and urged her back in haste to her terrible abode. 

But soon the master of the joroya began to see that his new 
servant was no common woman, and to treat her with a great show 
of kindness. 

IX. DRAWING THE CART. 

And now we shall tell what became of Kan^-uji. 

The far-famed Yugyo Sh5nin, of the temple of Fujisawa in 
Kagami, who travelled constantly in Japan to preach the law of 
Buddha in all the provinces, chanced to be passing over the moor 
Uwanogahara. 

There he saw many crows and kites flitting about a grave. 
Drawing nearer, he wondered much to see a nameless thing, seem- 
ingly without arms or legs, moving between the pieces of a broken 
tombstone. 

Then he remembered the old tradition, that those who are put 
to death before having completed the number of years allotted to 
them in this world reappear or revive in the form called gaki-amu 

And he thought that the shape before hun must be one of 
those unhappy spirits; and the desire arose in his kindly heart to 
have the monster taken tp the hot springs belonging to ^e temple 
of Kumano, and thereby enable it to return. to its former human state. 

So he had a cart made for the gaki-amiy and he placed the 
nameless shape in it, and festened to its breast a wooden tablet, in- 
scribed with large characters. 

And the words of the inscription were these: "Take pity upon 
this unfortunate being, and help it upon its journey to the hot springs 
of the temple of Kumano. 

" Those who draw the cart even a litde way, by pulling the 
rope attached to it, will be rewarded with very great good fortune. 
Kokoro^ 18 
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"To draw the cart even one step shall be equal in merit to 
feeding one thousand priests, and to draw it two steps shall be 
equal in merit to feeding ten thousand priests; 

" And to draw it three steps shall be equal in merit to causing 
any dead relation — father, mother, or husband — to enter upon the 
way of Buddhahood." 

Thus very soon travellers who travelled that way took pity on 
the formless one : some drew the cart several miles, and others were 
kind enough to draw it for many da3rs together. 

And so, after much time, the gaki-amt in its cart appeared be- 
fore the joroya of Yorodzuya Chobei; and Kohagi of Hitachi, 
seeing it, was greatly moved by the inscription. 

Then becoming suddenly desirous to draw the cart if even for 
one day only, and so to obtain for her dead husband the merit re- 
sulting from such work of mercy, she prayed her master to allow 
her three days' liberty that she might draw the cart. 

And she asked this for the sake of her parents ; for she dared 
not speak of her husband, fearing the master might become very 
angry were he to learn the truth. 

Ch5bei at first refused, declaring in a harsh voice that since she 
had not obeyed his former commands, she should never be allowed 
to leave the house, even for a single hour. 

But Kohagi said to him: "Lo, master! the hens go to their 
nests when the weather becomes cold, and the little birds hie to the 
deep forest. Even so do men in time of misfortune flee to the 
shelter of benevolence. 

"Surely it is because you are known as a kindly man that the 
gaki-ami rested awhile outside the fence of this house. 

"Now I shall promise to give up even my life for my master 
and mistress in case of need, providing you will only grant me three 
days* freedom now." 

So at last the miserly Chobei was persuaded to grant the 
prayer; and his wife was glad to add even two days more to the 
time permitted. And Kohagi, thus freed for five days, was so re- 
joiced that she at once without delay commenced her horrible task. 

Afler having, with much hardship, passed through such places 
as Fuhanoseki, Musa, Bamba, Samegay6, Dno, and Suenaga-toge, 
she reached the famed town of Otsu, in the space of three days. 

There she knew that she would have to leave the cart, since 
it would take her two days to return thence to the province of Mine. 
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On her long way to Otsu, the only pleasing sights and sounds 
were the beautifiil lilies growing wild by the roadside, the voices of 
the hibari and shijugara* and all the birds of spring that sang in 
the trees, and the songs of the peasant girls who were planting 
the rice. 

But such sights and sounds coidd please her only a moment; 
for most of them caused her to dream of other days, and gave her 
pain by making her recollect the hopeless condition into which she 
had now fallen. 

Though greatly wearied by the hard labour she had under- 
taken for three whole days, she would not go to an inn. She 
passed the last night beside the nameless shape, which she would 
have to leave next day. 

"Often have I heard," she thought to herself, "that 2^ gaki- 
ami is a being belonging to the world of the dead. This one, 
then, should know something about my dead husband. 

"Oh that this gaki^Lmi had the sense either of hearing or of 
sight! Then I could question it about Kan6-uji, either by word of 
mouth or in writing." 

When day dawned above the neighbouring misty mountains, 
Kohagi went away to get an inkstone and a brushy and she soon 
returned with these to the place where the cart was. 

Then, with the brush, she wrote, below the inscription upon the 
wooden tablet attached to the breast of the gakt-amt\ these words: — 

"When you shall have recovered and are able to return to 
your province, pray call upon Kohagi of Hitachi, a servant of 
Yorodzuya Chobei of the town of Obaka in the province of Mino. 

"For it will give me much joy to see again the person for 
whose sake I obtained with difficulty five days* freedom, three of 
which I gave to drawing your cart as far as this place." 

Then she bade the gakuami farewell, and hurried back upon 
her homeward way, although she found it very difficult thus to 
leave the cart alone. 

X. THE REVIVAL. 

At last the gdki-ami was brought to the hot springs of the 
famed temple of Kumano Gongen, and, by the aid of those com- 
passionate persons who pitied its state, was daily enabled to ex- 
perience the healing effects of the bath. 

♦ Hibari, a spedes of fiel4 lark; $AtV«Fara, aVitA ol^tcBssoafc. 
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After a single week the effects of the bath caused the eyes, 
nose, ears, and month to reappear ; after fourteen days all the limbs 
had been fully re-formed; 

And after one-and-twenty days the nameless shape was com- 
pletely transformed into the real Oguri-Hangwan Kan6-uji, perfect 
and handsome as he had been in other years. 

When this marvellous change had been effected, Kan^-uji 
looked all about hun, and wondered much when and how he had 
been brought to that strange place. 

But through the august influence of the god of Kumano things 
were so ordained that the revived prince could return safely to his 
home at Nij5 in Kyoto, where his parents, the lord Kan6-i6 and 
his spouse, welcomed him with great joy. 

Then the august Emperor, hearing all that had happened, 
thought it a wonderftil thing that any of his subjects, after having 
been dead three years, should have thus revived. 

And not only did he gladly pardon the fault for which the 
Hangwan had been banished, but further appointed him to be lord 
ruler of the three provinces, Hitachi, Sagami, and Mino. 

XI. THE INTERVIEW. 

One day Oguri-Hangwan left his residence to make a journey 
of inspection through the provinces of which he had been appointed 
ruler. And reaching Mino, he resolved to visit Kohagi of Hitachi, 
and to utter his thanks to her for her exceeding goodness. 

Therefore he lodged at the house of Yorodzuya, where he was 
conducted to the finest of all the guest-chambers, which was made 
beautiful with screens of gold, with Chinese carpets, with Indian 
hangings, and with other predOus things of great cost. 

When the lord ordered Kohagi of Hitachi to be summoned 
to his presence, he was answered that she was only one of the 
lowest menials, and too dirty to appear before him. But he paid 
tio heed to these words, only commanding that she should come at 
once, no matter how dirty she might be. 

Therefore, much against her will, Kohagi was obliged to ap- 
pear before the lord, whom she at first beheld through a screen, 
and saw to be so much like the Hangwan that she was greatly startled. 

Oguri then asked her to tell him her real name; but Kohagi 
refused, sajring: **If I may not serve my lord with wine, except on 
condition of telling my real name, then I can only leave the pre- 
sence of my lord." 
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But as she was about to go, the Hangwan called to her : "Nay, 
stop a little while. I have a good reason to ask your name, be- 
cause I am in truth that very gdki-ami whom you so kindly drew 
last year to Otsu in a cart." 

And with these words he produced the wooden tablet upon 
which Kohagi had written. 

Then she was greatly moved, and said: "I am very happy to 
see you thus recovered. And now I shall gladly tell you all my 
history; hoping only that you, my lord, will tell me something of 
that ghostly world from which you have come back, and in which 
my husband, alas! now dwells. 

"I was bom (it hurts my heart to speak of former times!) the 
only daughter of Yokoyama Choja, who dwelt in the district of Soba, 
in tiie province of Sagami, and my name was Terut6-Him6. 

** I remember too well, alas ! having been wedded, three years ago, 
to a famous person of rank, whose name was Oguri-Hangwan Kan6- 
uji, who used to live in the province of Hitachi. But my husband was 
poisoned by my father at the instigation of his own third son, Saburo. 

"I myself was condemned by him to be drowned in the sea of 
Sagami. And I owe my present existence to the faithful servants 
of my father, Onio and Oniji." 

Then the lord Hangwan said, " You see here before you, Terut6, 
your husband, Kan6-uji. Although killed together with my followers, 
I had been destined to live in this world many years longer. 

"By the learned priest of Fujisawa temple I was saved, and, 
being provided with a cart, I was drawn by many kind persons to 
the hot springs of Kumano, where I was restored to my former 
health and shape. And now I have been appointed lord ruler of 
the three provinces, and can have all things that I desire." 

Hearing this tale, Terut6 could scarcely believe it was not all 
a dream, and she wept for joy. Then she said: "Ah! since last I 
saw you, what hardships have I not passed through! 

"For seven da5rs and seven nights I was tossed about upon the 
sea in a canoe; then I was in a great danger in the bay of Nawoy6, 
and was saved by a kind man called Murakami Dayii. 

"And after that I was sold and bought seventy-five times; and 
the last time I was brought here, where I have been made to suffer 
all kinds of hardship only because I refused to become a joro. 
That is why you now see me in so wretched a condition." 

Very angry was Kan6-uji to hear of the cruel conduct of the 
inhuman Chobei, and desired to kill him al ouci^. 
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But Terut6 besought her husband to spare the man's life« and 
so fulfilled the promise she had long before made to Chobei, — that 
she would give even her own life, if necessary, for her master and 
mistress, on condition of being allowed five days* freedom to draw 
the cart of the gaki-ami. 

And for tihis Chdbei was really grateful; and in compensation 
he presented the Hangwan with the himdred horses from his stables, 
and gave to Tenit6 the thirty-six servants belonging to his house. 

And then Terut6-Him6 appropriately attired, went away with 
the Prince Kan6-uji; and they began their journey to Sagami with 
hearts full of joy. 

Xn. THE VENGEANCE. 

This is the district of Soba, in the province of Sagami, the 
native land of Terut6: how many beautiful and how many sorrow- 
ful thoughts does it recall to their minds ! 

And here also are Yokoyama and his son, who killed Lord 
Oguri with poison. 

So Sabur5, the third son, being led to the moor called 
Totsuka-no-hara, was there punished. 

But Yokoyama Choja, wicked as he had been, was not punished; 
because parents, however bad, must be for their children alvrays like 
the sun and moon. And hearing this order, Yokoyama repented 
very greatly for that which he had done. 

Onio and Oniji, the brothers, were rewarded with many gifts 
for having saved the Princess Terut6 ofif the coast of Sagami. 

Thus those who were good prospered, and the bad were 
brought to destruction. 

Fortunate and happy, Oguri-Sama and Terut6-Him6 together 
returned to Miako, to dwell in the residence at Nijo, and their 
union was beautiful as the blossoming of spring. 

Fortunate / Fortunate / 



THE BALLAD OF O-SHICHI, THE DAUGHTER OF 

THE YAOYA.* 

In autumn the deer are lured within reach of the himters by 
the sounds of the flute, which resemble the sounds of the voices of 
their mates, and so are killed. 
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Almost in like manner, one of the five most beautiful girls in 
Yedo, whose comely faces charmed all the capital even as the 
spring-blossoming of cherry-trees, cast away her life in the moment 
of blindness caused by love. 

When, having done a foolish thing, she was brought before 
the mayor of the dty of Yedo, that high official questioned the 
young criminal, asking : ** Are you not O-Shichi, the diaughter of the 
yaoya? And being so young, how came you to commit such a 
dreadful crime as incendiarism ? '* 

Then 0-Shichi, weeping and wringing her hands, made this 
answer; "Indeed, that is the only crime I ever committed; and I 
had no extraordinary reason for it but this: — 

"Once before, when there had been a great fiie, — so great a 
fire that nearly all Yedo was consumed, — our house also was burned 
down. And we three, — my parents and I, — knowing no other- 
where to go, took shelter in a Buddhist temple, to remain there 
until our house could be rebuilt. 

"Surely the destiny that draws two young persons to each 
other is hard to imderstand! ... In that temple there was a yoimg 
acolyte, and love grew up between us. 

"In secret we met together, and promised never to forsake 
each other; and we pledged ourselves to each other by sucking 
blood from small cuts we made in our little fingers, and by ex- 
changing written vows that we should love each other forever. 

"Before our pillows had yet become fixed,* our new house in 
Hongo was built and made ready for us. 

"But from that day when I bade a sad farewell to Kichiza- 
Sama, to whom I had pledged myself for the time of two existences, 
never was my heart consoled by even one letter from the acolyte. 

"Alone in my bed at night, I used to think and think, and at 
last in a dream there came to me the dreadful idea of setting fire to 
the house, as the only means of again being able to meet my 
beautiful lover. 

"Then, one evening, I got a bundle of dry rushes, and placed 
inside it some pieces of live charcoal, and I secreUy put the btmdle 
into a shed at the back of the house. 

* This curious expression has its orii^n in the Japanese saying that lovers 
** exchange pillows." In the dark, the little Japanese wooden pillows might 
-easily be exchanged by mistake. " While the pillows were yet not definite or 
fixed" would mean, therefore, while the two lovers were still in the habit of 
seeking each other secretly at night. 
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"A fire broke out, and there was a great tumult, and I was 
arrested and brought here — oh! how dreadful it was! 

*'I will never, never commit such a fault again. But what- 
ever happen, oh, pray save me, my Bugyo!* Oh, pray take pity 
on me!** 

Ah! the simple apology! . . . But what was her age? Not 
twelve? not thirteen? not fourteen? Fifteen comes afler fourteen. 
Alas ! she was fifteen, and could no.t be saved ! 

Therefore O-Shichi was sentenced according to the law. But 
first she was bound with strong cords, and was for seven days ex- 
posed to public view on the bridge called NihonbashL Ah! what 
a piteous sight it was! 

Her aunts and cousins, even Bekurai and Kakusuk6, the house 
servants, had often to wring their sleeves, so wet were their sleeves 
with tears. 

But, because the crime could not be forgiven, O-Shichi was 
bound to four posts, and fuel was kindled, and the fire rose up! . . . 
And poor O-Shichi in the midst of that fire! 

Even so the insects of summer fly to the flame, 
* Governor or local chief. The Bug^o of old days often acted as judge. 



THE END. 
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Davenants a v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 ▼. — Winifred Bertram i v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan i v. — 
The victory of the Vanquished i ▼. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables x v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 

— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer x t. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost z ▼. 

Clark, Alfred. 
The Knding of Lot's Wife x v. 

Clemens, Samuel Ln: v. Twain. 

CUfFord, Mrs. W. K 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman i v. 
— Aunt Anne 2 v. — The Last Touches, and 
other Stories i v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
I V. — A Wild Proxy x ▼. — A Flash of 
Summer i v, — A Woman Alone i v. — 
Woodside Farm x v. — The Modern Way 
X v. 

Clive, Mrs. Caroline, f 1873: 
vide Author of" Paul FerroU." 

Cobbe, Frances Power, -j- 1904. 
Re-£choes x ▼ 

ColeiidgCf C R, 

A.n English Squire s y. 



Coleridge, M. £. 
The King with two Faces a v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 

t 1834. 
Poems X V. 

Collins, Charles AUston, f 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 ▼. 

Collins, Mortimer, j- 1876. 

Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight virith 
Fortune 2 v. 

ColUns, WUkie, f 1889. 

After Dark x t. — Hide and Seek a ▼. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. x v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil i v. — No 
Name 3 V. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
3 V. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
Wife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? i ▼. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep x v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2 v. — The Two Destinies x v. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 

1 V. — The Haunted Hotel x v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 

2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 v. — " I say No," 2 V. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. —-The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost's Touch i v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 v. — Blind Love 2 v. 

** Cometh up as a Flower," Au- 
thor of: vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Xalcs 
of Unrest x v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 

t 1885. 

Called Back i v. — Bound Together 
2 V. — Dark Days x v. — A Family Affair 
2 V — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

The Spy (with Portrait) i v. — The Two 
Admirals xv. — The Jack O'Lantem iv. 

Cooi^ex ^ \llt^\ vide Y.:S&aK»siR. 
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Corelli, Marie. 

Vendetta. I 2 v. — Thelma a v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. — '* Ardath " 
3 T. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 V. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches z v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Trag^edy a v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom XT. — The Murder of Delida z v. — 
Ziska XV. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2 v. — "Temporal Power" 
2 V. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions x v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Those Delightful Americans it. — Set in 
Authority x v. 

"County, the," Author ofl 
The County x v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Mulock), t 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 V. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women z ▼. — Agatha's Husband x v. — 
Romantic Tales x v. — Domestic Stories 
XV. — Mistress and Maid z v. — The 
Ogilvies XV. — Lord Erlistoun i v. — 
Christian's Mistake x v. — Bread upon 
the Waters x v. — A Noble Life i v. — 
Olive 2 V. — Two Marriages x v. — Studies 
from Life x v. — Poems i v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2 v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
IV. — My Mother and I i v. — The Little 
Lame Prince i v. — Sermons out of Church 
I v.— -The Laurel-Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
IV. — A Legacy 2 v. — Young Mrs. Jardine 
2V. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches i v. — Plain Speaking i v. — 
Miss Tommy x v. — King Arthur i v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won x v — Faith Un win's 
Ordeal i v. — Leslie Tyrrell x v. —Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. x v. — Mildred x v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan i v. — Without Kith or Km a v. — 
Only a Butterfly i v. — Sylvia's C\vo\c«»\ 
Theresa. 2 v. — Anne WarvncV. 1 v. — 
Vorcas « v. — Two Women 2 v. 



Craik, Georgiaxui M^ ft M. C 

Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik : A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
Lady PuUerton. 

Crawford, F. Marion (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs x v. — Doctor Claudius xv. — 
To Leeward x v. — A Roman Singer 
XV. — An American Politician i v. ~ 
Zoroaster x v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 V. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
X V. — PaulPatoff 2 v. — With thelromortals 
XV. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 V. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
I V. — Khaled x v. — The Witch of Prague 
2 V. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 V. — The Children of the King x v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche x v. 

— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 V. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son x v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday x v. — Corleone 
2 V. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v. — Soprano 2v. — AlAdyofRoxneav. 

Crockett, S. R. 
The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 ▼. — 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idyils i ▼. — 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 

Croker, B. M. 
Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley x v. -> The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere x v. 

— A Nine Days' Wonder i v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray i v 

Cross, J. W.: vide George 

EUof 8 Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs Pender: vide A. 

Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), j- 1866. 
The Lamplighter x v. — Mabel Vaughan 
z V. — El Fureidts xv. — HanntedHeartsxv. 

Cushing, PauL 

The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

"Daily News." 
War Correspondence, X877, Vy Ardii- 

\^9\'^YOT\Ma«xAo\h«TS 3 T. 
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Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 

Gallegher , etc. z ▼. — Van Bibber and 
Othen z V. — Ranson't Folly z ▼. 

De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe z ▼. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher z v. 

"Democracy," Author of (Am.). 
Democrat z ▼. 

** Demos," Author of: vide George 
Gissing. 

** Diary and Notes," Author 
of: vide Author of *' Horace 
Templeton.' 



n 



Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
American Notes x ▼. — Oliver Twist i v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby a v. — Sketches x v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol ; The Chimes ; The Cricket on the 
Hearth z ▼. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old Curiosity Shop; BamabyRudge,etc.) 

3 ▼. — Pictures from Italy x v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 V. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 47. — A Child's History of 
Eng^land (2 ▼. 80 M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
XT. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
IV, — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller z v. 

— Grreat Expectations 2 ▼. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. x v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy x v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions ; Mugby Junction x v. 

— The M3rstery of Edwin Drood (with 
ninstrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
XV. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 V. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 

JVb Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
iinf^ord i v. 



Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, f 1881. 

Coningsby i v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy x v. — 
Tancred 2 ▼. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple z v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modem Woman z v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon z v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 ▼. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 ▼. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 V. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians z ▼. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
The Sign of Four x v. — Micah Clarke 
2 V. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales x ▼. — The White Company 
2 ▼. — A Study in Scarlet x ▼. — The 
Grreat Shadow, and Beyond the City x ▼. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 ▼. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
I ▼. — The Stark Munro Letters x ▼. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard x v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bemac x v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko z v. — A 
Duet XV. — The Green Flag i v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa IV. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes XV. — Adventures of Gerard i v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

t 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscura ; The Changed Life z v. 

Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from Hl(bLaLtitOkd.«\x'<«. 
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Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 

Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles i v. 

Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah z v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 

Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2 v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine x v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing XV. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
IV. — Vivian the Beauty i v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 V. — A Plajrwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths x v. — Peari-Powder i v. 
The Adventuress x v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., j- 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 V. — Hand and Glove i v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 V. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys IV. — Monsieur Maurice x v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
IV. — A Poetry- Book of Elder Poets 
IV. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 

— A Poetry-Book of Modem Poets i v. — 
Lord Bracken bury 2 v. 

Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 

Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v, 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 

Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob x v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such i v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
IV. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J, W. Cross 4 v. 



^'ElizabeUi and her Gennan 

Garden," Author of. 

Elisabeth and her Grerman Grarden x ▼.— 
The Solitary Summer i ▼. — The Bene* 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night XV. — The Adventures of Elixabeth 
in Riigen x v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Prances, f 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 ▼. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily x v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome IV. — The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal x v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x ▼. — 
Old Court Life in Spain a v. — Roman 
Gossip X V. 

" Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-L«ttecs x v. 

ErroU, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling x v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at Grrimpat z v. 

** Essays and Reviews," the 
Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 

I V. 

"Estelle Russell," Author o£ 

Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D*. 

Three Sisters i v. — A Latching Philo- 
sopher XV. — The Professor's Wooing iv. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
X V. — Orchardscroft i v. — Appassionata 
IV. — Old Maids and Young a v. — The 
Queen's Serf x v. 

** Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia i v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 

Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot i v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing x v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales x v. 

"Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 

Fargus, P. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
way. 
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Farrar, F. W. (Dean), f 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

"Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 
of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors x v. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Fowler. 

Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Percy: vide F. C. 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 
The Parson o* Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 ▼. 

Fielding, Henry, f 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 

Findlater, Mary and Jane: vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature : 
John Wycliflfe. — Geoffi-ey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Tonson. — John 
Locke. — Thomas Gray (vol. 500, published 
x86o) z T. 

Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet z v. — Andromeda 2 ▼. 

Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 y. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling z v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
"Daily News," War Correspondence. 

Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 
Viva 2 V. — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2 V. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2 t. — 
Omnia Vanitas z v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales z v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales z v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the Worid, Woridly z v. — Dearest 
2 ▼. — The Light of other Days x v. — 
Too Late Repented z t. 

Forster, John, f 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Ljfp and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 



Fothergill, Jessie. 

The First Violin 2 v. — Probation a v. — 
Made or Marred, and "One of Three" 
z V. — Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril a v. — 
Borderland 2 v. 

"Found Dead," Author of: vide 
James Payn. 

Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 

A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 T. — Fuel of Fire z v. — Place and 
Power 2 V. — In Subjection 2 v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 
Kate of Kate Hall a t. 

Fox, Caroline, f 1871. 

Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 V. 

"Frank Fairlegh," Author of 
(F. E. Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius i v. 

Frederic, Harold (Am.), -|- 1898. 
Illumination a v. — March Hares x t. 

Freeman, Edward A., -|- 1892. 

The Growth of the English Constitution 
z V. — Select Historical Essays z v. — 
Sketches from French Travel z v. 

Froude,JamesAnthony, j- 1894. 

Oceana z v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays z v. 

FuUerton , Lady Georgiana, 
t 1885. 

Ellen Middleton z v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 V. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds' 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter z v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan z v. — TheCountessde Bonneval 
z V. — Rose Leblanc z v. — Seven Stories 
z ▼. — The Life of Luisa deXarvajal z v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
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kerchief at tbe Window 2 ▼. — Eliane 
2 V. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady FuUerton). — Laurenda z ▼. 



Gardiner , Marguerite : 
Lady Blessington. 



vide 



Gaskell, Mrs., f 186$. 
Mary Barton i v. — Ruth a v. — North 
and South z ▼. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales z v. — The Life of Charlotte BrontS 
2 V. — Lois the Witch, etc. i v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 
z V. — Wives and Dau};hters 3 V. — Cran- 
ford z V. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 

1 V. 

<*Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: vide Author of "Miss 
MoUy." 

Gerard, Dorothea (l^ladame Lon- 

gaid de Longgarde). 
I^ady Baby 2 v. — Kecha z v. — Ortho- 
dox IV. — The Wrong Man i v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation z v.— A Forgotten Sin z v. 

— One Year i v. — The Supreme Crime z v. 

— The Blood-Tax z v. — Holy Matrimony 
IV. — The Eternal Woman z v. — Made 
of Money i v. — The Bridge of Life z v. 

— The Three Essentials i v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl z V. — The Compromise 2 v. 

Gerard, £. (Emily del^aszowska). 

A Secret Mission i v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 

— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 

Giberne, Agnes. 

llie Curate's Home z v. 

Gissing, George, j- 1903. 

Demos. A Story of English Socialism 2 v. 

— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. W. £., 

t 1898. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion z V. — Bulgarian Horrors, aud 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
IV. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts z v. 

Gl3m, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth z v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine i v. — The Vicissi- 
tuilos of Evangeline z v. — Beyond the 
Rocks z V. 

Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte 
O'Conor Eccles. 



Goldsmith, Oliver, f 1774. 

Select Works (with Portrait) z v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 

Too Curious z v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary z v. 

Gordon, Msjor-Gen. C G., 

t 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. £. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 ▼. 

Gore, Mrs., f i86x. 

Castles in the Air z v. — Tha Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 V. — Mammon 2 ▼. — A Life's Lessons 
2 V. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Grand, Sarah. ^ 

Our Manifold Nature z ▼. — Babs tbe 
Impowble 2 v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid % v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo a v. — Cars 
Roma 2 V. 

Gray, MaxwelL 

The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. —Tbe 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

Grenville: Murray, E.C(Trois- 
Etoiles), t i88i- 
The Member for Paris 2 ▼. — Yoonf 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (Fint 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
z ▼. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 ▼. — Strange Talcs 
I v. — That Artful Vicar 2 V. — Six Months 
in the Ranks z v. — People I have met x v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 

My Three Yean in Manipnr (widi Por- 
trait) z V. 

Grohman, W A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese z v. 

Gunter, Archibald Clavering 
(Am.). 
Mr. Barnes of New York z Vi 
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Guthrie, F. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

"Guy Livingstone," Author of 

(Greorge Alfred Laurence), 

t 1876. 

iuy Livingstone z v. — Sword and 

rown XV. — Barren Honour i v. — 

•order and Bastillex v. — Maurice Dering 

V. — Sans Merd 2 v. — Breaking a 

utterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2^ v. — Ha- 

urene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 

Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
en XV. — The Bowsham Puzzle x v. — 
ne Tramp ; Mrs. Maybom't Twins z v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 

ing Solomon's Mines x t. — She 2v. — 
ss 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — The 
'^itch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
r. — Mr. Meeson's Will x v. — Colonel 
aaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Uan's Wife x v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
1. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
iople of the Mist 2 v. — J oan Haste 2 v. — 
eart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
V. — Doctor Theme i v. — Swallow 
V. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
d Elissa x v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Igrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden a v. — 
ella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 
Ayesha. The Return of * She * 2 v. — 
le Way of the Spirit a v. — Benita x v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 

Lang. 
te World's Desire a v. 

Hake, A. E. : vide Gen. Gordon. 

Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 

ji Wrong be Right? x v. — Marian a t. 

Hamerton , Philip Gilbert, 

ti894. 
■irmome z v. — French and English a v. 

Hardy, Miss Iza : vide Author 0/ 
»*Not Easily Jealous." 

Hardy, Thomas, 
e Hand of Ethelberta a v. — Far 
m the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re« 
n of the Native a v. — The Trumpet- 
ijor 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
A Group of Noble Dames x v. — Tess 
the D'Urbervilles 2 v. — Life's Little 
nies XV. — J ude the Obscure a v. 



Harland, Henry, f 1905. 

The Cardinal's Snuff- Box it. — The 
Lady Paramount z v.— My Friend Proapero 

X V. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 
Ships that pass in the Night z v. — In 
Varying Moods z v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man z v. — The 
Fowler a v. — Katharine Frenaham a v. 

— The Schohur's Daughter x v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard z v. 

Harrison, Mrs. Mary St Leger : 
vide Lucas Malet 

Harte, Bret (Am.), \ 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills z V. — Gabriel Conroy a v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar z v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales x v. — The 
Story of a Mine x ▼. — Drift from Two 
Shores z v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches x v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story, and other Tales 
XV. — Flip, and other Stories i ▼. — On 
the Frontier i v. — By Shore and Sedge 
XV. — Maruja x v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford x v. — The 
Crusade of the "Excelsior" z v. — A 
Millionaire of Jlough - and - Ready., and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 

— Cressy x v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales x v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate z V. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales x v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara x v. — Colonel StarbotUe's Client, 
and some other People x v. — Susy i v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. x v. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. x v. — The Bell- 
Kinger of Angel's, etc. x v. — Clarence 
z V. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez x v. — TheAncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. iv. — Three Partners 
XV. — Tales of Trail and Town x v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow x ▼. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,and otherStories 
x ▼. — From Sand-Hill to Pine x v. — 
Under the Redwoods x v. — On the Old 
Trail x v. — Trent's Trust x v. 
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Havelock, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 

W. Brock. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter it. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 t. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 

" Heir of Redclyfife, the," Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur f 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 t. — Ivan de Biron 

2 V. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, j- 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x ▼. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers x v. — Little Novels 
of Italy z V. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales IV. — The Queen's Quair ; 
or, The Six Years* Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures 1 v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 

Hichens, Robert 

Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories x v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 V. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, j- 1886. 
Sketches from my Life z v. 

Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigie), f 1906. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 
z V. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 

Hoey, Mrs. CasheL 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 
a V. 

Holdsworth, Annie £. 

The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
XV. — The Gods Arrive i v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow z v. — Great Low- 
lands z v. — A Garden of Spinsters z v. 

Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t 1894- 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
X V. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table z V. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table i v, — Over the Teacups z v. 



Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow z v. — A Change 
of Air z V. — Half a Hero x v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess x v. — The God 
in the Car xv.— The Chronides of Count 
Antonio x v. — Comedies of Conrtship 
XV. — The Heart of Princess Osra it. — 
Phroso 2 ▼. — Simon Dale 2 ▼. — Rupert 
of Hentsau x v. — The King's Mirror 
a V. — Quisant^ x v. — Tristram of Blent a v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy a ▼. — Doable 
Harness a v. — A Servant of the Public a v. 

— Sophy of Eravonia 2 v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France x v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask x v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris iy.-~ The Silent Gate x v. 

" Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diauy and Notes x v. 

Homung, Ernest William. 

A Bride from the Bush x ▼. — Under 
Two Skies z v. -- Tiny Luttrell z ▼. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke XV. — Young Blood x v. — Some 
Persons Unknown x v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman x v. — The Rogue's Mafch x v. 

— The Belle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi z v. 

— The Black Mask z v. —The Shadow of 
the Rope z v. — No Hero x v. — Denis 
Dent XV. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Ghiest x v. — Stingaree z v. — 
A Thief in the Night XV. 

"Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. X85X-56. 
36 V. — Novels and Tales reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856159. xz V. 

Houstoun, Mrs.: viis^** Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 

"How to be Happy though 
Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married i t. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 

1 1899. 

One Summer zv. — Aunt Serena xv. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. z t. — 
The Open Door 2 v 

Howard, Blanche Willis, j- 1 899, 
& William Sharp, -|- 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife z ▼. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion x ▼. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook z v. — A Modem 
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Instance a v. — The Undiscovered Country 
XV. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) x v. 

— Italian Journeys i v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance IV. — Their Wedding Journey 
XV. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli*t Marriage x v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 ▼, — Dr. Breen's Practice x v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers x ▼. — Miss Bollard's In- 
^iration x v. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
XV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales IV. — Phyllis a v. — Rossmojme 
2 V. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. XV. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories x v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief a v, — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington i v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds x v. — A 
Modem Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker i v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. i v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories iv. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquette 
2 V. — The Duchess i v. — Lady Vomer's 
Flight IV. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and ** When in Doubt" i ▼. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories i v. — The Hoyden 2 ▼. — The 
Red House Mystery 1 v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover i v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces x v. — A Tug of War 
X ▼. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl XV. — Lovice i v. — The Coming of 
Chloe 1 V. 

Hunt, Mrs. : vide Averil Beau- 
mont 

Hunt, Violet 
The Human Interest x v. 

Ingelow, Jean, -f 1897. 

Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 ▼. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow i v. 



Ingram, John H.: vide K A. 
Poe. 

Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn. 

Irving , Washington (Am.), 

t 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) i ▼. — 
The Life of Mahomet x v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet x v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith I V. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
IV. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), 1 1885- 
Ramona 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 
Many Cargoes i v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 

1 V. — Sea Urchins x v. — A Master of 
Craft XV. — Light Freights i v. — At Sun* 
wich Port IV. — The Lady of the Barge i v. 

— Odd Craft x v. — Diidstone Lane z v. 

— Captains All x v. 

James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock i v. 

James, G. P. R., + i860. 

Morley Emstein (with Portrait) x v. — 
Forest Days x v. — The False Heir i v. — 
Arabella Stuart i v. — Rose d'Albret 
IV. — Arrah Neil i v. — Aginconrt i v. — 
The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother 

2 V. — Beauchamp i v. — Heidelbei^ 
IV. — The Gipsy i v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein i v. — Damley i v. — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

James, Henry (Am.). 
The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
IV. — Daisy Miller ; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings i v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc i v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. IV. — Confidence i v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts i v. — French 
Poets and Novelists i v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilg^m XV. — Portraits of Places 
XV. — A Little Tour in France x v. 

Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 
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Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, f 1885. 

«'Who Breaks— Pays" i v. — Skir- 
mishing IV. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 ▼. — Within an 
Ace XV. — Jupiter's Daughters z v. 

Jenkins, Edward. 

Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam 2 v. 



<( 
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Jennie of 'The Prince's, 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K. Jerome. 

The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
IV. — Diary of a Pilg^mage, and Six 
Essays i v. — Novel Notes i v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green z v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
z v. — Three Men on the Bummel z v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk z v. 
— Tommy and Co. z v. — Idle Ideas in Z90S 
X v. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 

History of St. Giles and St. James 

2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 

"John Halifax, Gentleman," 
Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Johnson, Samuel, f 1784. 

Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 

Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

"Joshua Davidson," Author of: 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, f 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Bums 2 v. — 
(irace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray z v. — 
A dele 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters x v. — English Women of Letters 
z V. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 V, — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 

3 V. — Two Lilies s v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
OJdbuija F. — Castle Daly a v. 



Keeling, D'Esterre-: vide £s- 
terre. 

Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. z v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), f 
Saint Leger z ▼. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad x v. — Undercurrents x v. — 
Was he Successful? z v. — To-Day in New 
York z v. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, 

t 1891. 
Eothen i ▼. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea Z4 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 

Yeast z V — Westward ho 1 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 ▼. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Lodce z V. — Herewara the Wake a ▼. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Meniories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife s t. 

Kingsley, Henry, f 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 ▼. — Austin Elliot z ▼. — 
Geoffiry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hill3rars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court z ▼. — 
Valentin z v. — Oakshott Castle z ▼. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 ▼. — The Grange 
Gariden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere z v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills z v. — The 
Second Jungle Book z v. — The Seven 
Seas z V. — "Captains Courageous" 
I V. — The Day's Work z v. — A Fleet 
in Being z v. — Stalky & Co. x ▼. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night z V. — Kim z v. — Just So Stories z v. 
— The Five Nations z v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries z v. — Puck of Pook's Hill z v. 

Laffan, May. 

Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. z V. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 

The Essays of Elia and Eliana z ▼. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Mary (Am.)« 
Ida May x v. 
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**i:^st of the Cavaliers, the/' 

Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Lou 2 v. 

2:aszowska, M™« de: vide E. 
Gerard. 

Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide " Guy Living- 



n 



Stone. 
Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 

Harrish z v. 

"Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, j- 1 900 : vide Harriet 
Parr. 

Lee, Vernon. 
Pope Tacynth, etc. i v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods z v. 

Le Fanu, J. S., f 1873. 

Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Lemon, Mark, f 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 V. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 
av. 

"Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth, the," Author of: 
vide W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

Lever, Charles, f 1872. 
The O'Donoghue i v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 V. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of '* Ours'* 3 V. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 V. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. ~ 'l*he 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 V. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 
3 v. — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 V. — Barrington 2 v. — A Day's Ride 
2 V. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Kent in a Cloud x v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's IV. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions z v. — Lord Kil- 
Ifobbin a V. 



Levett -Yeats, 8. 
The Honour of Savelli x ▼. — The 
Cheyalier d' Auriac i v. — The Traitor's 
Way 1 ▼. — The Lord Protector 1 v. — 
Orrain i v. 

Lewes, Q. H., f 1878. 

Ranthorpe x v. — The Ph3rsiology ot 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting i v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, j- 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
IV. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dnndas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 V. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories iv. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in' Head, and other Stories z v. — ** My 
Lovel " 3 v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays i v. — lone 2 v. 

Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 

j- 1882. 

Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 • 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

Longard, M™o de: vide D. 

Gerard. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
PoeUcal Works (with Portrait) t v. — 
llie Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies x v. 
— The Divine Tragedy i v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song i v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 
1 V. 

Lonsdale, Margaret 
Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) I V. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son IV. — Old Gorgon Graham i v. 

" Lost Battle, a," Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 

bury). 
The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illuftrations) i v. — 
The Use of Life x v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 z v. 

*'LutfuUab": vide Eastwick. 
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Lyall, Edna, f 1903. 
We Two 2 ▼. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Da3rs 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 V. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 V. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers x t. 

Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 

L3rtton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), f 1891. 
Poems 2 y. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Toost Avelingh i v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 ▼. — God's Fool 2 v. 

— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v, — Her Memory 1 v. — Some 
Women I have known i v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. 

M^Aulay, Allan: vide Kate 
Douglas Wigg^n. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) xo v. 

— Critical and Historical Essays 5 V. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome i v. — Speeches 
2 V. — Biographical Essays x ▼. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury x v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

M^^Carthy, Justin. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 V. — A History of our own Times 

5 V. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A short 
History of our own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges vols, x & 
2. — A History of our own Times vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 V. — Malcolm 2 ▼. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis ol 
Lossie 2 V. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales x v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie x v. 

Mackamess, Mrs., f 1881. 

Sunbeam Stories i v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2y. —A Mingled Yarn 2 ▼. 



Mackay, Eric, t 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and othe 
Poems x V. 

MO Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 

Maclaren, Ian. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x ▼. - 
The Days of Auld Langs]me z ▼. — Hi 
Majesty Baby x v. 

Macleod, Fiona, f 1905. 
Wind and Wave x v. — The Sunset of Ol 
Tales X v. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son x v. 

Macpherson, James, j- 1796 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty 2 V. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. - 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — To 
Soon IV. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 \ 

— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithfi 
Lover 2 v. 

"Mademoiselle Mori," Autho 

of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise x v 

— Madame Fontenoy x v. — On th 
Edge of the Storm x v. — The Atelier d 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
Scarsdiff Rocks 2 ▼. 

Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B. 

G.C.M.G. 

Shifting Scenes x v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Maiy St 
Leger Harrison). 
Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — Th< 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 ▼. — Th< 
Far Horizon 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B 

Memoirs of an Ez-Minister 3 y. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale x v. — The Ceda 
Star X V. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily x ▼. 
Mark Twain: vide Twain. 
"Marmome," Author of: vid 
P. G. Hamerton, 
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Manyat, Capt, f 1848. 

Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) x v. — 
Ferdval Keene z v. — Peter Simple x v. — 

iaphet in Search of a Father x v. — 
ionsieur Violet z v. — The Settlers in 
Canada i v. — The Mission z ▼. — The 
Privateer's-Man x v. — The Children ol 
the New- Forest x ▼. — Valerie i v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy x v. — The King's 
Own x ▼. 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 
Love's Conflict 2 ▼. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 ▼. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 V. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Veronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods XV. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat x ▼. — Mad Duraaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2 V. — A Star and a Heart ; An utter Im- 
possibility XV. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories i v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories i v. — " My 
own Child " 2 ▼. — Her Father's Name 
2 V. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson x v. — Written in Fire 
2 V. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 V. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 ▼. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 3 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 ▼. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
IV. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 ▼. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 V. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 ▼. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin x v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 

— The Spirit World x v. — The Beautiful 
Soul X V. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs XV. — The Dream that Stayed 

2 V. — A Passing Madness x v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire x v. — A Soul on 
Fire x v. — Iris the Avenger i v. 

Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 
t 1874. 

Havenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 

3 V. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Sklarston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 

Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal x v. — 
Benvenuta x v. — Lady Alice x v. — 
Dayspring x v. — Life's Ailermath x v. — 
In the East Country x v. — No. XIII ; or. 
The Story of the Lost Vestal x v. — In 
Four Reigns x v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse IV. — In the City of Flowers x v. — 
Alma XV. — Under Salisbury Spire x v. 

— The End Crowns All i v. —Winchester 
Meads x v. — Eventide Light x v. — 
Winifrede's Journal i v. — Bristol Bells 
XV. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell XV. — A Lily among Thorns x v. 

— Penshurst Castle x ▼. — Kensington 
Palace x v. — The White King's Daughter 
XV. — The Master of the Musicians x v. 

— An Escape from the Tower i ▼. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace x v. — Castle 
Meadow x v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's X V. — The Parson's Daughter 

X V. 

Mason, A. £. W. 

The Fonr Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony x v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants a v. — 
The Watchers x v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Heniy 
Reeves). 
"Cherry Ripe!" 2 ▼. — "Land o* the 
Leal " IV. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 

— As he comes up the Stair, etc. x v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 V. — Found Out x v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? XV. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh " x v. — What 
Uie Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
XV. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders x v. — " Honey " x v. — GriflF of 
Grifllthscourt x v. — The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays x v. — The 
Ferryman i v. — Tally Ho 1 2 v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 

The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe x v. 

Maurier, George du, j* 1896. 
Trilby 2 ▼. — The Martian 2 v. 

Maxwell, M rs.: z;. MissBraddon. 

Maxwell, W. B. 

The Ragged Messenger 2 v.— TheGuarded 
i Flame 2 v. 
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''Mehalah," Author of: vide 

Baring-Gould. 

Melville, George J. Whyte, 

t 1878. 
Kate Coventry z v. — Holmby House 
2 ▼. — Digby Grand x v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. X V. — Contraband i v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — Unclejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto i v. — Sister Louise x v. — 
Rosine x v. — Roys* Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. — lading Recollections xv. 

Memorial Volumes: vide Five 

Centuries (vol. 500) ; The New 

Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 

Morley (vol. 2000). 

Meredith, George. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians x v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 
2 V. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 

Lord Lytton. 
Merrick, Leonard. 

The Man who was good x v. — This 
Stage of Fools i v. — Cynthia x v. — One 
Man's View i v. — The Actor- Manager 
XV. — The Worldlings x v. — When Love 
files out o* the Window x v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth x v. — The Quaint 
Companions x v. —Whispers about Women 

X V. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, -|- 1 903. 
Young Mistley x v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another x v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam x v. — In 
Kedar's Tents i v. — Roden's Corner 
XV. — The Isle of Unrest x v. — The Velvet 
Glove x V. —The Vultures x v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard x v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories x v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 
tyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. x v. 

MilnCf James. 
The Epistles of Atkins x v. 

MfJton, John, + 16?^. 
Poetical Works i y. 



<« Molly, Miss," Author oC 
Geraldine Hawthorne x v. 

** Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood x v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 V. — Thwarted x v. — Wild Mike 
X V. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
XV. — Transformed x v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. x v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged x v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales x v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort 

<* I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 V. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires x v. 

— Nell Gwyn — Comedian x v. — A Damsel 
or Two XV. — Castle Omeragh a v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman x v. — The White Causeway x v. 

— The Artful Miss Dill i v. 

Moore, George. 
Celibates x v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v.— The Untilled Field x v. 

— Confessions of a Young Man x v. — The 
Lake x v. — Memoirs of my Dead Life x v. 

Moore, Thomas, f 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, j- 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published x88x) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. HuefiEer x v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets x v. — A Child 
of the Jago x v. — To London Town x v. 

— Cunning Murrell x v. — The Hole in the 
Wall^ XV. — The Green Eye of Goona x v. 

— Divers Vanities x v. 

Miiirhead, James FuUarton. 
The Land of Contrasts x v. 

Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 

Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 

Kl\xtia.v,Grenville : v, Grenville. 
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New Testament, the. 

The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantino Tischen- 
doxf (vol. zooo, published 1869) z v. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 

Common Sense 2 v. 
Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), f 1890. 
Callista z ▼. 

Nicholls, Mrs.: V2ii<f Currer BelL 

''Nina Balatka," Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 

••No Church," Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen : — a Waif 2 ▼ 

Noel, Lady Augusta. 

From Generation to Generation it. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 

Norris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 

Norris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim i v. — A Bachelor*s 
Blunder 2 v. — Major and Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. 
Penton i v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's z V. — A Victim of Grood Luck 
I V. — The Dancer in Yellow i v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 V. — The Fight for the Crown 
1 V. — TheWidower i v. — Giles Ingilby xv. 
— The Flower of the Flock z v. — His 
Own Father i v. — The Credit of the County 
IV. — Lord Leonard the Luckless x v. — 
Nature's Comedian z v. — Nigel's Vo- 
cation XV. — Barham of Beltana x v. — 
Harry and Ursula z v. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., f 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

" Not Easily Jealous," Author of 
(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 

"Novels and Tales": vide 
"Household Words." 

O'Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal 
Grodfrey). 
yhe Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 1 v. 
— Tie Matrimonial Lottery 1 v. 



Oliphant, Laurence, j- 1888. 
Altiora Feto 2 v. — MasoUam 2 v. 

Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 
The Last of Uie Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland z v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family z v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marion- 
banks 2 V. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 ▼. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June z v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 V. — The Curate in Charge z v. — 
Phcebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Cariti 2 V. — Young Musgprave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 V. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Josceljm 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 V. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 V. — The Ladies Lindores 3 V. — Hester 
3 V. — The Wizard's Son 3 V. — A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours ontheGreen z v. — TheDuke't 
Daughter z v. — The Fugitives i v. — 
Kirsteen 2 v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen z v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 

2 V. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life z v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 

vide George W. E. RusselL 

Osboume, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet z v. — Wild Justice z v. — The 
Motormaniacs z v. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian. 
James Mac^herson z v. 

Ouida. 
Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — FoUe-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
z V. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes z v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes z v. — Pascarel 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes i v. — Signa(with Portrait) 

3 V. — In aWiivtet Citoj vn » — Kxva&ss^v* . — 
Frienasbip a^.— TA^o-ea^^-* . ::;^>'^^^^^ 
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IV. — Wanda 3 ▼. — Frescoes and other 
Stories TV. — irrincess Napraxine 3V. — 
Othmar 3 V. — A Rainj^une (6oPf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party z v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — Ru(£no, and 
other Stories x v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
IV. — Two Offenders i v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. XV. — Toxin, and other Papers 
IV. — Le Selve, and Tonia z v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays x v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories IV. — The Waters of Edera x v. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories i v. — 
Critical Studies i v. 

** Outcasts, the/' Author of: vide 
"Roy Tellet" 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt i v. — 
The Seats of the Mighty 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
f 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title of 
Honour x v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year i v. — Katherine's Trial x v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing i v. — Straightforward 
2 V. — Mrs. Den3rs of Cote 2 v. — A Poor 
Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 

Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
XV. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices x v. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v. 

Paul, Mrs. : vide Am^oi of "Still 
Waters." 

"Paul FerroU," Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), -f 1873, 

Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year x v. 

— Why Paul FerroU kiUed his Wife i v. 

Payn, James, j- 1898. 
Found Dead i v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest IV. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cedl's Tryst 
I V, — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master i v. — In the H.eatt 01 
a Hill, and other Stories i v. — At Hex 
Mercys v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v.— 
yValter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. 



Fallen Fortunes 2 v. —What He ooctHer 
2v. — By Proxy a v. — Less BLauck than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 V. — High Spirits i v. — High Spiiits 
(Second Series) i v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grrapa 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private A^ews 
IV. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 V. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections IV. — The Talk of the Town 
XV. — The Lttck of the Darrelb 2 v. — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
X V. — Glow -Worm Tales (Firsi Seriet) 
IV. — Glow- Worm Tales f Second Series) 
XV. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
M]rstery of Mirbridge 2 v. — ' The Burnt 
Million 2 V. — The Word and the Wfll 
2 V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones IV. — A Modem Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2 V. — A Trying Patient i v. — - Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper i v. — 
In Market Overt i v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
IV. — Another's Burden etc. i v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literaiy 
Veteran i v. 

Peard, Frances Mary. 

One Year 2 v. — The Rose-Garden i v. — 
Unawares i v. — Thorpe Regis i v. — A 
Winter Story i v. — A Ms^rigal, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche i v. — 
Mother Molly i v. — Schloss and Town 
2 v. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours IV. — Alicia Tennant i v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Number 
Two IV. — The Ring from Jaipur x v. 

Pemberton, Max. 
The Impregnable City it. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt i v. — The Phantom Army 
IV. — The Garden of Swords 1 v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne i v. — Pro Patrii x v. 

— The Giiant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King IV. — The House under the Sea x v. 

— The Gold Wolf i v.— Doctor Xavier i v. 

— Red Mom x v. — Beatrice ofVenice 2 v. 

— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette x v. — The Lady Evelyn i v. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, j- 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3 V. 

Philips, F. C 

X& m «L Looking Glass i v. — The Dean 
^si^'V)^&'Qa^^^^•«x "ln . — \i<aK^ Smith i v. — 
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Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtship i v. — Social 
Vicissitudes x v. — Extentiatingr Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage x ▼. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. — Constance 
2 ▼. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
IV. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. i v. — 
Black and White x v. — " One Never 
Knows" 2 V. — Of Course i v. — Misf 
Ormerod's Protege i v. — My little Hus- 
band IV. — Mrs. Bouverie i v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories x v. — 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories x v. — The 
Luckiest of Three x v. — Poor Little Bella 
XV. — Eliza Clarke, Grovemess, and Other 
Stories IV. — Marriage, etc. i v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. i v. — If Only, etc. x v. 
— An Unfortunate Blend i v. — A Bar- 
rister's Courtship x v. 

Philips, F. C & Percy FendalL 
A Daughter's Sacrifice x v. — Margaret 
Byng I V. 

Philips, F. C. & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryneiv. — The Scudamores 
IV. — A Maiden Fair to See x v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage i v. . 

Phillpotts, Eden. 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
IV. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth x v. — The Striking Hoiurs 
IV. — The Farm of the Dagger i v. — 
The Golden Fetich i v. 

Piddington, Miss: 2/ti:f<? Author of 
"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), "f 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v, — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingpram i v. 

Pope, Alexander, "f I744» 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) i v. 

Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills i v. — Madame de 
Presnel i v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zero XV. — Affinities i v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), •{•1878. 
Stepping Heavenward x v. 

Prince Consort, the, f 1861. 

His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections i v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming x v. — Time and the 
Woman x v. 



P3rm, Hon N.: v. Caroline Fox. 

Queen, H. M. the: vide Victoria 
R L 

QuiUer-Couch, A. T. ("Q"). 
Noughts and Crosses x v. — I Saw Three 
Ships XV. — Dead Man's Rock x v. — la 
and other Tales x v. — The Ship of Stars 
XV. — The Adventures of Harry Revel x v. 
— Fort Amity x v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories i v. — The Mayor 
of Troy x v. 

Rae, W. Fraser, j- 1905. 
Westward by Rail x v. — Miss Bayle*s 
Romance 3 v. — The Business of Trav^ iv. 

Raimond, C E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 3 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern a v. 

"Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 
"It is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 
"Love me little, love me long" x v. — 
The Qoister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 V. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v, — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington XV. — Christie Johnstone x v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
XV. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
XV. — Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 

** Recommended to Mercy," 

Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
" Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe't 
"Brand" 2 v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Dominic x v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

Rice, James : v. Walter Besant 

Richards, Alfred Bate,«j- 1876. 

So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., j- 1761. 
Qarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Ridden, Mrs. (F. G. TrafFord). 

George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max* 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate a v. 

"Rita." 
Souia IV.— TVie"\«}t«c% -v-. . — ''S^^.^*.^*- 
queradera a N . — Cj>afc«t ^^e^l \!^'»*' ""-^ ^ ' 
Piiuce C\iaxmva\^ "v "« » 
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Ritchie, Mis. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
** Mademoiselle MorL" 

Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 
t 1853. 

Sermons 4 v. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 
Robinson, P.: vide Author of 
«* No Church." 

Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow it. — A London 
Romance 2 ▼. 

Ross, Martin: vfii^ Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, -1-1882. 
Poems XV.-- Ballads and Sonnets x v. 

"Roy Tellet." 
The Outcasts x v. — A Draught of 
Lethe x v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 ▼. 

Ruffini,J., + 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio x v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni x v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura x v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x v. 

Ruskin, John, -f 1902. 
Sesame and Lilies x v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris x v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The " Lady 
Maud" 2 V. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
L.og-Book X V. 

Sala, George Augustus, -f- 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble Wife 2 v. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 



Savage, Richard Henry 
t 1903. 

My Official Wife i v. — The Littl 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait 2 v. — 
Schamyl's Wooing x v. — The ] 
Venus 2 V. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter o 
XV. — In the Old Chateau x v. 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. — C 
Through 2 v. — A Modem Corsaii 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White I 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — > In the Hons* 
Friends 2 v.— The Mystery of a Ship] 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki x v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Ma 
land X V. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832 

Waverley (with Portrait) x v. 
Antiquary x v. — Ivanhoe x v. — 
worth XV. — Quentin Durward x v. 
Mortality x v. — Guy Mannering 
Rob Roy XV. — The Pirate x v. 
Fortunes of Nigel i v. — The Blai^ 
A Legend of Montrose x v. — Th 
of Lammermoor x v. — The Heart > 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery x v. 
Abbot XV. — Peveril of the Peak 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — i! 
Geierstein x v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., M.A.,-| 

Life and Times of Stein (with a ] 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion < 
land IV. — Goethe x v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, -j- 1906 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 % 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The . 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, VS^illiam, -|- 

Plays and Poems (with Portrait) ( 

Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays x ' 

Shakespeare's Plays may also bi 

37 numbers, at jH 0,30. each numb 

Sharp, William : vide 
Howard and Swinburr 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, \ 
A ^e\ec^oti from his Poems z v. 



Cooper). 
Jo&n Menyweather , and other Ta\ca 
^ y- — Gideon's Rock, and other Talea . 

f r. — r2»©Hi^IiMills2 V, — Sebastiaux^. \ S\x>Au^^^«*-^*'«>^» 
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Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works x y. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise x v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CB. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

Smedley, F. E. : vide Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f 1771. 
Roderick Random x y. — Humphry 
Clinker i v. — Peregrine Fickle 2 y. 

"Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x v. 

Somerville, E. CE., & Martin 
Ross. 

Naboth't Vineyard x v. — All on the 
Irish Shore x y. 

" Spanish Brothers, the," Author 
of 
The Spanish Brothers 2 y. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of England 7 y. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 y. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 y. — In the 
Guardianship of God x y. 

Steevens, G. W., \ 1900. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith x y. 

Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 
Tristram Shandy x y. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) x v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, f 1 8 94. 

Treasure Island i y. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage x v. — 
Kidnapped x v. — The Black Arrow x y. — 
The Master of Ballantrae x y. — The Merry 
Men, etc. i v. — Across the Plains, etc. x y. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x y. — 
Catriona i y. — Weir of Hermiston x y. — 
St. Ives 2 V. — In the South Seas 2 y. — 
Tales and Fantasies x y. 

"Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 
Paul). 
Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy x y. Do 



Zressy iv. — Uncle Ralph i y. — Maiden \ H» Sou ^^•eti^oT\xia!C\ \n 



\ 



Sisters x ▼. — Martha Brown x v. — Vanessa 
X y. 

Stirling, M. C : vide G. M. Craik. 

Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha x v. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul x v. 

" Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), + 1896. 
Uncle Tom*t Cabin (with Portrait) 2 y. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 y. — Dred 
2 y. — The Minister's Wooing x y. — Old- 
town Folks 2 y. 

"Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackamess. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 
t 1745- 

Gulliyer's Trayels x y. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 
Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) IV. — Lioye's Cross-Currents x y. 

Symonds, John Addington, 

t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy x y. — New Italian 
Sketches x y. 

Tallentyre, S. G. : v. H. S. Merri- 
man. 

Tasma. 

Uncle Pipef of Piper's HiU 2 y. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893. 

Cyrilla 2 y. — The Initials 2 y. — Quits 
2 y. — At Odds 2 y. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 y. 

Templeton: vide Author of 
"Horace Templeton." 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), -j- 1 892. 

Poetical Works 8 y. — Queen Mary 
X y. -— Harold x y. — Becket; The Cup ; 
The Falcon x y. — Locksley Hall ^ aixt^ 
Yeax«aitbT •,'YVk»'^TotK»»<iSri^."»i \*\:vtT»aa. 
and ol2^et'9oetcAT^. — N.'^«a««., ^-^^ 
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Testament, the New: vide New. 

Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, j- 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis 3 V. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 ▼. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century x v. — ThcNewcomes 4 v. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges ; 
Lovel the "Widower i v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 V. — Denis Duval x v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
IV. — The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth x v. — The Village 
on the Qiff x v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories x v. — 
Five Old Friends x v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales xv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays x v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x v. — Madame 
de S&vigfne; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations i v. — A Book 
of Sibyls IV. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

Thomson, James, j- 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x ▼. 

«Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth X V. 

"Tim," Author of. ^ 
Tim I V. 

Trafiford, P. G.: v, Mrs. RiddelL 

Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 

George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles , vide Grenville: 
Murray. 

Trollope, Anthony, f 1882. 

Doctor Thome 8 v. — The Bectraxm 

s V. — The Warden x v. — Barchestet 

Towers2 v, — Castle Richtnond a-v. — TVve 



— North America 3 V. — Orley Farm 3 t. 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 V. — Can you forgive her? 
3 V. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — IHna 
Balatka x v. — The Last Chronicle 01 
Barset 3 v. — The Claverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn ^ v. — He knew he was right 3 ▼• — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton 2 ▼. — Sir Marry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion 01 
Grranpere x v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Hairy 
Heatncote of Gangoil x ▼. — The Way we 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister 4 ▼. — 
The American Senator 3 ▼. — South A£rica 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 V. — An ^e for 
an Eye x ▼. —John Caldigate 3 V. — Coosin 
Henry x v. — The Duke's Children 3 ▼. — 
Dr.Wortle's School x v. — Ajrala's Angel 

3 V. — The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark x v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x ▼. — La M^ 
Bauche, a,nd other Stories x v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories z v. — 
An Autobiography z v. — An Old Man's 
Love z v. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 

The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 

— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 

The Letters of Her Mother to ElixabeUi 
X V. — A Girl ol the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg i v. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate x t. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 
Qemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer z v. — 
The Innocents Abroad ; or , The New 
Pilgrims' Progress 2 v. — A Tramp Abroad 
2 V. — "Roughing it" z v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. x v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 V. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
XV. — Huckleberry Finn 2 ▼. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Qaimant x v. —The £ x 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x v. — • 
Tom Sawyer Abroad z v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson z V. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v. — Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
axid other Tales z v. — More Tramps 
K\ffoadL aN. — T&a Masv that corrupted 
"H.a!3\«:^>B«^, «^R.. * N , — few T^^sq^^'Qas- 



Westla^CM 2 V. — FramleyParsonajoa'*. \ teWe^\>ti^ftsA2'*^'««l^ «}«- t.h 
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**Two Cosmos, the,** Author of. 
The Two Cosmos z v. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay i v. 

"Venus and Cupid," Author of. 
Venus and Cupid x v. 

"V^ra," Author of. 
V^ X V. — The Hfitel du Petit St. 
Jean i v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. — Ninette x v. 

Victoria R. I. 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to z86i x ▼. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to x882 x v. 

"Virgfinia," Author of. 
Virginia i v. 

Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 

With Zola in England x v. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 
2 V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget i v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 

Russia 3 V. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), j- 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross a v. — 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grieve 
s V. — MissBretherton i v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell x v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 V. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 
— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v. 

Warner, Susan wW^: WetherelL 

Warren, Samuel, j- 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
XV. — The Lily and the Bee z v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the," 

Author of: z'. Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. i v. — The War 
of the Worlds i v. — The Invisible Man i v. 



Wakes z v. — Talesof Space and Time x v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others z v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham z v. — TheWheels 
of Chance z v. — Anticipations x v. —The 
First Men in the Moon x v. — The Sea Lady 
X V. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — Twelve 
Stories and a Dream x v. — The Food of 
the Grods z v. — A Modem Utopia x v. — 
Kipps 2 V. — In the Days of the Comet z v. 

— The Future in America z v. 

Westbury, Hugh. 
Acte 2 V. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 
The ^de, wide World i v. — Queechy 
2 V. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 2V. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf i v. —The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. •— A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black x v. — 
Under the Red Robe i v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France z v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kinn' Byways z v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. 

**Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences z v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin zv.-TheWestEnd2v. 
— The New Christians z v. — Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary z v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter z v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim z V. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood 
z V. — The Eight Guests 2 v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol z v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality z v. — No. 5 John Street XV. 
—The Life of Paris x v.— The Yellow Van i v. 

— Ring in the New x v 



Doctor Moreau 



— TU? Time Machine, and The Island ol \ lmv«\a\ Gwcmwii x ^ . — ""S^i^ "t^S^ 
x V. — When the Sleeper \ o« «Mi 'ftiX»>»x«5E^ -«- ^ ^ --^^^'^'^^^''^ 
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XT. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman x v. 

— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman z v. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

"Who Breaks— Pays," Author 
of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, Qeorge J.: 
vide Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 

Timothy's Quest x ▼. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's Eng^lish Ex- 
periences XT. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences XV. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
X V. — The A£Fair at the Inn x v. (By K. D. 
Wiggin, M. &J. Findlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o' the Biver x v. 

Wilkins, Mary £. (Am.). 
Pembroke it. — Madelon x v. — Jerome 
2 T. — Silence, and other Stories x t. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 

Wills, C J., vide P. C PhiUps. 

Winter, Mrs. J. S. 
Regimental Legends z t. 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 
" Buried Alone. ' 

Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard z v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 
Ludlow), t 1887. 

East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Vemer's Pridej T. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydvat 3 T. — "rt-evlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakbum's Daughters 2 t. — Oswald Cray 
2 V. — Mildred Arkell 2 t. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 T. — Elster's Folly 2 t. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 T. — OrTille Colleg^e x t. — 
A Life's Secret x v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 V. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 t. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 V. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 V. — The Foggy Night at Offord ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptotion; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream x v. — Within the 
Maze 2 V. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 

— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 V. — Adam Grainger it. — 
Edina 2 t. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherloigb 2 v. — (The following by 

Johnny Ludlow) : Lost in the Post , and 

Other raids i v.— ATale of Sin, aiidOl3:icat ^ 

T»Je$ I r. — Anne, and Other Tale»iT.—\TV»'^wft^wA%.\L»»^*^» 






The Mystery of Jesmr Page, and Otiier 
Tales XT. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales it.— The Stoxy of 
Dorothy Grrape, and Other Tales i t. 

Woodroffe, Daniel. 
Tangled Trinities it. — The Beauty-Shop 

I T. 

Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy it.— The Vaga- 
bonds IT. — Sons of the Sword 2 t. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 

Select Poetical Works 2 t. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 
Wild Oats I T. 

Yates, Edmund, f 1894. 
Land at Last 2 t. — Broken to Harness 2 t. 

— The Forlorn Hope 2 t. — Blade Sheep 
2 T. ~ The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 T. — Dr. Wainwrigfat's Patient 
2 T. — Nobody's Fortune 2 t. — Castaway 
2 T. — A Waiting Race 3 t. — The yellow 
Flag 2 T. — The Impending Sword 2 t. — 
Two, bv Tricks it. — A Silent Witness 
2 V. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett- Yeats. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901. 

The Heir of Reddyffe 2 t. — Heartsease 
2 T. — The Daivjr Chain 2 t. — DyneTor 
Terrace 2 t. — Hopes and Fears 2 t. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2t. — The Trial 
2 T. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest a v. 

— The Danvers Papers ; Tne Prince and 
the Page it. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2 V. — "nie two Gruardians it. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 T. — The Pillars of the House 5 t. 

— Lady Hester it. — My Young Alddes 
2 V. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 T. — Magnum Bonnm 2 t. — • Loto 
and Life it. — Unknown to History 9 t. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 3 t.— The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 t. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 t. — Nuttie's Father 
2 T. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 3 t. — 
A Reputed Changeling s t. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses it. — That Stidc x t. -— 
Grisly Grisell it. — The Long Vacation 
2 T. — Modem Broods i t. 

«* Young Mistley," Author of: 
vide Henry Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 3 t. 



Series for the Young. 

30 Volumes, Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Videp.i, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About : — i v. 

Charles worth, Maria Louisa, 

t 1880, 

Ministering Children x v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock),f 1887. 
Our Year i v. — Three Tales for Boys 
IV. — Three Tales for Girls x v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Coiisin Trix, and her Welcome Tales z v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, f 1849. 

Moral Tales x v. — Popular Tales a v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

t 1877. 
Tbe Pearl Fountain , and other Fairy- 
Tales x v. 

Lamb, Charies & Mary, f 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare x v. 

Marryat, Captain, -J- 1848. 
Masterman Ready z v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, j- 1899. 
Rex and Regina x v. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town -Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball X ▼. 

** Ruth and her Friends," Author 

of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls xv. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, f 1887. 
William Allair x v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., j- 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the 
Grand Army x v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word i v. — The 
Stokesley Secret x v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds a v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office XV. — Henrietta's Wish 
z V — Kings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie x v. 
— P's andO'sx v. — AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History i v. — Bye- Words xv.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. z v. 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes, Translations from the German, published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may he imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3 v. — 
Brigitta x v. — Spinoza a v. 

Ebers, Georg, j- 1898. 

An Eg^yptian Princess 2 v. -— Uarda 
2V. — Homo Sum a v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestem] 2 v. — Joshua a v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, j- 1843. 

Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, \ 1876. 

Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

GSrlach, Wilhelm. 
prince Biamarck (with Portrait) z t. 



Goethe, W. v., f 1832. 

Faust XV. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship a V. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f 1878. 

Through Night to Light f v. 

Hackiander, F. W., f 1877. 

Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] i v. 

Hauff, Wilhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 

Heyse, Paul. 
L' Arrabiata, etc. x v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. XV. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 

\ The 'VvMtate liIL«A«ti ^^-^ Q»«v«-^"i^'iS. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel i v. 

Lessing, G. £., f 1781. 

Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galottiiv. 

Lewald, Fanny, j- 1889. 

Stella 2 V. 

Marlitt, E., f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria, f 1857. 

Joachim v. Kamem, and Diary of a 
Poor Young Lady x v. 



Reuter, Fritz, f 1874. 
In the Year '13 x v. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days [UtmineStromtid] 3 V. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich Qean 

Paul), f 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces % v. 

Scheffel, Victor von, f 1886. 

Ekkehard 2 ▼. 

Taylor, George. 

Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, j- 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswick - Wolfen- 
biittel, etc. x v. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkimgen und Spedal-WSrterbilchem. 

Br. = Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff, Br. jH 0,50. Kart. jH 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth. Br. v4fi,Jo. Kart. ^x, 60. — An- 
merkungen und Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell. Br. 
jH 0,50. Kart. jH 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und WSrterbuch. Br. Jk 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). VoT\.'Dr, Ludwig Herrig, Br. 
jK 1,00. Kart. jK x,zo. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Muloclc), 

t 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. jH 0,80. Kart. Ji 0,90.— 
Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, -j- 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. Ji x,2o. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 

Iloppe. Br. .^4^1,40. Kart.^1,50. — WSrtcr- 

buch (First and Second Series). Br. ^z,oo. 

A Chriatmaa Carol in Prose. Bemf; 

a GboBt Story of Christmas. Von "Dr. 

tP. Tan^r, Br. J(, 1,00. Kaxt. M t,io. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), \ 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. //. 
Conrad, Br. Ji 1,70. Kart. Ji x,8o. 

Ewing,JulianaHoratia,j- 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von E. Roos. Br. Ulo,50. 
Kart. Ji 0,60. — Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 

The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A, AfulUr, Br. M 0,60. 
Kart. Jt 0,70. — W6rtcrbncb Br. Ji 0,30. 

Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of uie 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. YonE. Roos, 
Br. Jt 0,70. Kart. Jt 0,80. — Wfirter- 
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